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OUR COMMERCE WITH LATIN AMERICA. 



The total population of Spanish America, inclading the West Indies 
and Brazil y is nearly equal to that of the United States, being over 
50,000,000, of whom not less than 5 per cent, are European subjects, 
and not more than 3,000 natives of the United States. There are about 
500,000 savage Indians, confined to the interior of the continent of 
South America, and a few small tribes in Central America, numbering 
not more than 5,000 all told. Thus nearly every inhabitant of the 
two continents of Central and South America and the Antilles is a 
contributor, directly or indirectly, to the exports of the country in which 
he lives, and to a degree a consumer of imported merchandise. 

PRODUCTS OF LATIN AMERICA. 

The exports are raw materials, the natural or cultivated products of 
the several countries; aud the imports are manufactured articles from 
Europe and the United States, the results of mechanical industry. 
Wherever there are manufactories, as in Mexico, Guatemala, Chili, and 
Brazil, the local demand is invariably in excess of the product, and the 
importing merchants are called upon to supply the deficiency. But the 
mechanical industries are so meager, and their output so small, that 
they scarcely enter into trade calculations, and add but an atom to the 
wealth and commerce of the countries. A few steamers would carry 
the entire annual product of the factories of the two continents; and 
the increase is so small as to offer no competition to foreign producers. 

BREADSTUFFS AN EXCEPTION. 

An exception should be noted, however, in the item of breadstufEi. 
Ohili has already driven the flour of the United States off the west 
coast of South America, and now supplies Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 
The California millers are also beginning to feel the competition of 
Chili at Panama and along the west coast of Central America, and 
unless cheaper freights are offered from San Francisco southward, we 
shall lose a large and lucrative market 
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The Argentine Eepublic was an importer of breadstuffs a few years 
since, bot the agricnltural development of the pampas is so rapid and 
extensive that the present prodnct not only supplies the local demand 
but furnishes an annual surplus, valued at $14,000,000, for export 
The same is true of Urugnay, which has also become an exporter of 
wheat and flour within the last two or three years, and has an enor- 
mous productive capacity now being rapidly developed by Italian im- 
migrants. The time is not far distant when these three countries will 
deprive the United States of the greater portion of its flour market in 
the West Indies and South America, and will enter into active com- 
petition with y s in Europe. 

THE BBESSED-MEAT TRADE. 

The same countries, Argentina, Uruguay, and Ohili, are also large 
producers of sheep and cattle, and while Chili will supply the west 
coast with beef and mutton, the Argentine Republic and Uruguay will 
eventually have a serious effect upon our European trade, being able 
t ^ ' o\T peculiar advantages to underbid the beef producers of the 
United States anywhere in the world. Already refrigerator ships are 
sailing nearly every day from the Uiver Plate loaded with dressed beef 
and mutton for England and Germany, and packinghouses are being 
erected on an extensive scale under an $8,000,000 subsidy from the Ar- 
gentine Government. The jerked beef supply of Brazil and the West 
Indies has long been furnished by Argentina and Uruguay, and the ex- 
poHations to Europe already amount to millions of dollars annually. 

POBK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

In pork products and dairy products the South American countries 
will never be able to compete with us, owing to climatic reasons, and 
will continue to be large and increasing consumers. With these ex- 
ceptions, and some articles of luxury, they will eventually have a sufEl- 
cient local supply of food products, and become active rivals for the 
trade the United States now eiyoys in Europe. The Biver Plate VaL 
ley is more to be feared than India, Russia, or Australia as a com- 
petitor in breadstuffs and provisions. 

NATURAL TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

Its possibilities are unmeasured ; its productive area is greater than 
that of the Mississippi Valley, and its transportation facilities are so 
oonvenient and extensive that vessels for Euroi)e can literally enter the 
wheat-flelda and the ranches. There is scarcely a spot in the Biver 
FlAte ooontiy, eomprising Argentina^ Uruguay, and Paraguay, more 
than 000 mika distant from a navigable river, and our advantages in 
this reapeet would not be greater than theirs if ocean steamers oould 
load at PltMbnt]^ Kauas Oitgr, or »t Paul. 



The liio de la Plata, or tho River Plate, as it is commonly known 
ofifers a more extensive system of nnobstrncted navigation than any 
river in the world, and, with the exception of the Amazon, ponrs more 
water into the ocean. It affords more miles of navigation than all the 
rivers of Europe combined, and more than the Mississippi with its 
several tributaries. The tide from the Atlantic reaches 260 miles up 
the stream, and ocean ships of 24 feet draught can find water enough 
the whole year at a distance of 1,000 miles from its mouth. Vessels of 
from 16 to 20 feet draught can go 2,700 miles into the interior of the 
continent, and a comparatively small amount of money — a mere fraction 
of the sum that has been spent upon the Mississippi — will furnish a path 
for a 4,000 ton vessel from New York or Liverpool to the very heart of 
Brazil, by way of Buenos Ayres. 

The navigation of the Amazon is obstructed by natural obstacles, 
which it will be difficult to remove ; but the Orinoco is open to large 
vessels, and the Bio Negro, in the southern part of Argentina, affords 
access to Patagonia, as the Magdalena does to the interior of Colombia. 

ABTIFIGIAL TBANSPOBTATION FACILITIES. 

The Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chili, and Uruguay are supplement- 
ing their natural transportation facilities by extensive railway systems, 
and will soon in this respect be as well equipped for commerce as Kan- 
sas or Colorado ; and it is from them that we have cause to fear in find- 
ing a market for our agricultural and pastoral products. They can place 
wheat on board a Liverpool steamer at a lower price than we can place 
it upon a lake steamer at Dnluth, and can stow away carcasses of 
dressed beef and mutton in refrigerator ships cheaper than our West- 
em ranchmen can land their live stock at Chicago or Kansas City. Not 
only are their transportation facilities cheaper and more convenient, 
but their cost of production is much less than ours, so that as rivals in 
the European food markets they will be formidable and dangerous. 

THE PKOPOSED INTEECONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 

In a very able and interesting dispatch to the Department of Stat«, 
Mr. John £. Bacon, United States minister to Uruguay, thus discusses 
the proposed intercontinental railway : 

Fortanately the United States is not confined to the ocean in order to recover this 
immense Sonth American commerce. An international railway won Id not only con- 
trol bnt monopolize it, and in snch a way as to defy all fatnre competition. 

Is it feasible f When I began to stndy this question three years ago, I was in 
clined to regard it as somewhat visionary. A close scrutiny, a more intimate ao- 
qnaintance with the people and the topography of the coon try, a constant intercoorse 
and conversation with able and distinguished geologists and topographical engineers 
here, some of whom have been over the ground more than once^ and, above all, the 
fact that within these three years railroads have been actually built and routes sur- 
veyed for at least one-third of the distance between Buenos Ayres and Bogota lead me 
to believe that the great international highway (railroad) will be completed much 



sooner than has been anticipated. This, I think, oan be clearly demonstrated by a 
detailed description of the distance and rontes between Baenos Ayres and Bogota, or 
Cartagena, or Panama, and especially of the railways already bnilt and surveyed 
along the line ; and it will, I have little doabt, astonish many to know, as above 
stated, that within only three years one-third of the whole line has been bnilt, or is 
nnder survey and construction ; in fact that there are two lines so bnilt and under con- 
struction, and concessions granted for at least two more, and these railways, together 
with shorter ones already in operation in Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia, with which 
connections might be easily made, would make the distance between the two cities, 
Bnenos Ayres and Bogota, to be filled up only about 2,000 miles. It is by no means 
so gigantic an undertaking as the great Pacific road, connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific, over 3,000 miles. I allude to this to show how distance, time, obstacles, 
visionary impediments, sneer, and ridicule vanish before concentrated determination, 
energy, capital, and skill. 

THS WORK AJLRSADT BSOUN. 

Now, why can not this proposed international railway, one-third, or at least one- 
fourth shorter than the Pacific, above alluded to, be built, and built at #nce (five or 
six years) in the same way and by the same means f The answer is apparent, and 
Is evident from the very fact that, within the short space of three years, one- third 
of it has already been built, or built and being bnilt, and that over the worst part, 
the "Gran Chaco," between the Argentine Republic and Bolivia. 

Every possible encouragement is and will be given for its construction by the 
States through which it is to pass, not only in the way of concessions for railway 
purposes, but by a guaranty of from 5 to 7 per cent, per annum interest on all 
amounts invested in construction, as also extensive tracts of land on both sides of the- 
road ; and. as the line would run through what has been always regarded as the 
richest auriferous regions of the world, to say nothing of its other mineral and botani- 
cal wealth, such tracts of land would, in all probability, prove invaluable. 

To assert these fact« is a matter of great ease. Let us prove them. I have be- 
fore me a railroad map of South America, prepared with great care and at consider- 
able expense, from which the roads already built, as also those in process of constmc- 
tion, etc., between Buenos Ayres and Bogota, can be distinctly traced, the distances 
ascertained, etc 

[NoTB. — Mr. Bacon's description of the proposed lines will be found at the end of 
this chapter, marked Appendix A.] 

THE PRE8BNT OUTLOOK. 

(1) Within the last three or four years about one-third of the line has been built ; 
that is, railways with which the international road could connect. 

(2) Concessions are being annually granted in the different republics through 
which it would pass for the constraction of other railways that might form con- 
neeting links. 

(3) These oonoessions are generally of the most liberal nature, such as a guaranty 
of 6^ 6i and 7 per cent, per annum upon all sums invested in construction, and also libend 
grants of land on both sides of the route, exemption from taxation, importation of 
aU needed railway supplies free of duty, etc. For instance, the late concession 
gnated by Paraguay to General Osbom (ex-United States minister to the Argentine 
XcpaUio) for » railway from the i ight bank of the Paraguay River across the Chaco 
to Um BdliTian firontier, concedes, among other things, along the whole length of the 
Kafl^ 60 neteKS wide of land shall be delivered for the line, and also full proprietary 
li|^^ gratis of alternate lots of land on each side of the line, each lot to bo of 10 

IfSiteis fronting the line and 20 kilometers in depth, exemption from taxation for 
^ yoMS after the oompletion of the line, freedom of employes from military serv- 



(4) The republics along the whole line are anxious for the coDstruction of railways, 
and are offering concessions so liberal that they mast attract capital. 

(5) The liberality of these concessions is apparent from the fact that they are 
generally sold by the original concessionaires at greatly adranced prices. As an ex- 
ample of this, the papers state that Dr. Stewart has been offered for his late conces- 
sion of a railway, from Posadas to Villa Rica, in Paragaay, $100,000. 

(6) European capital and immigration are steadily flowing to many of these 
countries, and will, in all probability, continue to do so. 

(7) The wish to build the whole line is general, and the feasibility admitt^. Indeed, 
the probability of its construction is occupying the public mind more and more every 
year. 

(8) The immense tracts of land granted to the concessionaires have made large 
fortunes. 

(9) In some of the^e republics rival capitalists are striving for these concessions. 

Many other reasons might be stated, if necessary, and time and space at our com- 
mand. Indeed, it is par excellence the age of railways and railway investments, 
especially in South America. While writing I see it stated in the South American 
Journal of last month that a ** Registration company " has been formed in London 
for the construction of a line in Colombia from Santa Marca to Banco, on the Mag- 
dalena River, with a capital of £600,000; and also a line, in the same republic, from 
Santander to Bucuramango. 

There are over twenty railways in operation in the Argentine Republic, and con • 
cessions granted for several mor^. The cocstrnction cost of those now in operation 
is estimated at a little over $40,000 per mile. Taking this as a fair average, and es- 
timating the international line from Buenos Ayres to Bogota to be 3,600 miles, and 
deducting the iirst-class railway already in operation between Baenos Ayres and Jn- 
Juy, 993 miles, and which is the most direct route to Bogota, there would be left to 
be built, without deducting for the other links above referred to in describing this 
route, 2,610 miles, at a cost of $40,000 per mile, or $104,400,000. 

John £. Bacon. 
Montevideo, Janvary 11, 1888. 

BRITISH INYESTMENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

European capital has regarded the immense profits paid by our cattle 
industry with jealous eyes, and the amount invested in Texas, Colorado, 
and the Territories shows how desirous they are to share it; but the 
increasing price of land and cattle in this country has diverted their 
attention elsewhere, and they have found in Argentina and Urngaay 
a place where the same area of pasturage and an equal number of 
cattle can be purchased for about one-half the money. Millions of 
dollars are being invested by foreigners in this industry, the English- 
men generally taking cattle ranches and the Irishmen and Scotchmen 
sheep. There are now one hundred million sheep in the Argentine 
Eepublic and eleven million in Uruguay, while there are thirty million 
cattle in Argentina, seven million in Uruguay, and three million in 
Paraguay. The significance of these figures can be better realized by 
comparison. There are ninety-six sheep, eighteen cattle, and four 
horses for each inhabitant of the Biver Plate country, and only eighty 
sheep, seventy cattle, and twenty horses for every one hundred inhabit- 
ants of the United States ; and their stock interests are growing faster 
than ours. 
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MAGNITUDE OF SPANISH-AMEBIOAN COMMERCE. 



J 



People who have not studied the subject have very little conceptiou 
of ^e magnitude and value of the foreign commerce of Central and 
South America. The fifty millions of people south of the Bio Grande 
and the Gulf of Mexico are engaged in a trade which amounts to 
$]yOOO,000,000 annually, nearly evenly divided between exports and im- 
ports ; and in the countries south of the Tropic of Capricorn, those of 
the temperate zone of South America, the foreign commerce is increas- 
ing with aibazing rapidity. 

The total value of the foreign commerco of these countries increased 
from $709,000,000 in 1870 to $1,014,000,000 in 1884, a gain of $304,732,000, 
or 43 per cent. This increase of commerce during the period indicated 
compares favorably with the increase of the trade in merchandise of the 
principal commercial nations of the, globe, being greater than that of 
. Great Britain, which increased 27.2 per cen't, and little less than that 
of France, which increased 45.6 per cent. The trade in merchandise of 
the United States increased from $828^730,000 in 1^70 to $1,547,020,000 
in 1884, showing an increase of 86.7 per cent. 

The imports of Latin America during the same period increased from 
$337,353,000 to $460,662,000, a gain of $123,309,000, or 36.6 per cent, and 
the exports from $371,907,000 to $550,325,000, a gain of $178,418,000, 
or 48 per cent. 

The comparative magnitude of the foreign commerce in 1884 of the 
countries was as follows : ' 



Commerce of the year 1884. 



Coimlries. 



BtmU 

Argentiod Republic » * 

Caba 

CbUl 

If ex ico 

Another 

ToUl 



Imports. 



$100. 525. 862 
77, 6.0, 574 
58.432.165 
49.655,720 
27. 300. 856 
147, 126, 488 



460,661,666 



£x porta. 



$118, 323, 551 
68,100.607 
ti6,77».204 
72,7)6.068 
41. 807. 605 
102,607,415 



560,324,530 



Total 
commerce. 



$318; 840, 413 
135,721.271 
1-25.311.860 
1-22,371. 808 
69,108,451 
842,728,003 



1.018,001,316 



COMMEBCE IN J886. 

In 1886, the latest year for which the complete statistics areavailable^ 
the foreign commerce of Latin America reached a total of $973,180,452, 
of»which $473,6^5,941 wei^ imports, and $499,484,511 were exports. 

Of this trade Brazil had the greater share, her imports amounting to 
$107,835,819, her exports $105,449,044, and her total foreign commerce 
$214,284,263. 

The Argentine Republic stood second in importance, with $97,658,000 
imports and $60,834,000 exports, making a total of $167,492,000. 

The island of Onba came third with a total commerce of $125,211,369| 
dMded into imports |58|482yl65, and exports $66,779,204. 



Chili is the next on the list with $40,096,000 imports, $51,259,000 ex 
ports, a total of $91,355,000. 



THE GAIN IN SIXTEEN YEARS. 

During the period between 1870 and 1886 the total gain was 
$263,921,098. The greatest increase was seen in the Argentine Repub- 
lic ($99,375,599), the next in Cuba ($35,078,227), the next in Chili 
($24,099,970), and the next in Brazil ($20,707,000). The increase in Uru- 
guay was $15,884,000, in Venezuela $14,677,000, and in Colombia 
$10,314,000, while all the other nations shared in lesser proportions. 

If a comparison could be made with the year 1888 a still greater in- 
crease would be shown, for there is no doubt that during the last year 
the commerce of Latin America surpassed even that of the year 1884 
and exceeded a thousand millions. The increase in Chili and the 
Argentine Eepublic alone would carry the total above that sum, while 
all the other nations either held their own or showed progress. 

MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In this vast expansion of the commerce of the countries nearest us 
and those which are our natural trade allies, the United States has had 
but a trifling share. Our own growth has been phenomenal. The de- 
velopment of our material resources and our increase in wealth has 
astonished the world. 

Our population has leaped from 38,900,000 in 1870 to 65,000,000 
(estimated), in 1889. 

The value of oar inanufactures, which in 1870 was four billions of 
dollars, has increased to eight billions, and our natural wealth, which 
in 1870 was thirty billions of dollars, is now estimated at fifty-six bil- 
lions. 

The following table from the American Economist shows some other 
interesting comparisons: 



Description. 




Gold, tilyer, aadp«p«ronrx«ncy 

O^ooin 

SOrercoin 

7orsl£ik o<miin6TC6..>..» •....•••••• ••••••••••••••••••••••• ■.....^.... 

HilMof nilroad 

AnniuJ imilitMul freight ewnings 

Ammal railromd pMMDger eernuogs 

Talegraiih lines miles. 

Tons pig-iron prodaoed 

Tons steel Tsils produced 

Bsrrels petTolenm prodnoed 

Tons soger used 

Toosoou mined 

Bushels wheat raised 

Bushels com raised 

Bushels oats raised 

Tshie fhnn animals 



$900. 

♦180, 

♦38, 

♦1,000, 

$300. 

oiao, 

a 

3 
i,»o. 

320, 
♦l.«6<^ 



000.000 
000.000 
000,000 
coo, 000 

77.000 
000,000 
000,000 

73,000 
000.000 
750,000 
000,000 
750,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000^000 
000^000 



188& 



$1,700,000,000 
$705^000.000 
$388,000,000 

$1,500,000,000 

157,000 

$840,000,000 

$240.ooo,oeo 

17], 000 

7.000,000 

2,250,000 

28.000,000 

1, MO, 000 

110.000.000 

450,000.000 

2^000,000,000 

700,000,000 

$2; 500, 000^ 000 
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AN AMAZING CONTRAST. 

Bat dariDg all these prosperoos years, amid all this prodfgons devel- 
opment, our export trade to Latin America almost stood still, and that 
market was left to the European traders. There was a heavy gain in 
oar imports of raw material from those conntries, however. In 1863 
they were bat $a3,409,000, in 1888 they had reached $181,058,000^ an 
increase of ninety-eight millions, while oar export trade increased only 
sixteen millions. 

The following table shows the increase of oar exports to all the world, 
compared with the increase to Latin America from 1868 t6 1888 : 



Yew. 



1868 
1870 
1876 



Totia 

ports. 



$375. 737, 000 
450,027.000 
506,890,000 



Exports 
toSoatJi 
America. 



$53, 197. 000 
50« 152. 000 
57,6(0,000 



Year. 



1880 
1886 
1888 



Total ex- 
ports. 



$852. 781. 000 
751.988.000 
742,368.000 



Exports 
to Soatli 
America. 



$581,451,000 
60,816.000 
6e.27S.000 



It will be noticed that the greatest gain in oar Spanish-American 
commerce was daring the last two years. 

The difference between the growth in oar export and oar import trade 
with Spanish America is dne to the fact that the transportation facili- 
ties daring this period have been controlled by foreigners, chiefly Eng- 
lisbmen, who so regnlated the voyages of their ships that, while there 
were plenty of facilities for freight to reach the United States from all 
the conntries sonth of as, there was no way for merchandise from the 
United States to reach some of them anless a sailing vessel was char- 
tered. 

OUB SHABE OF THE LATIN- AMEBIC AN TBADE. 

The share of the United States in the commerce of Latin America 
daring the year 1888 was $244,219,000; of which oar imports were valued 
at $175,229,000, and oar exports $68,990,000. In other words, we boaght 
35 per cent, of what oar neighbors had to sell, and sold them less than 
15 per cent, of what they parchased. 

This phenomenon is not new, and it shonld not be snprising. It has 
been exhibited for more than a qnarter of a centnry. Since the close of 
the war we have paid oar neighbors in the settlement of these balances 
a 8om greater than the principal of the pablic debt, and the total oon- 
tinoes to loU op at the rate of one hnndred and ten millions a year. 
During the last twenty years the balance against as in oar trade with 
Latin America has been nearly three thoasand million dollars, which 
we have paid in gold. 

We have expended the profits of oar Earopean and Asiatic trade in 
pniebase of raw materials in Central and Sonth America, while those of 
whom we have been baying spend the proceeds in England, France 



and Germaof for maDufactured articles, 70 per cent, of which they might 
purchase hereof better quality and at similar prices. 

CHAHACTEB OP THE TRADE. 

Oar trade with Spanish America is con&aed to a few articles. The 
foUowiog table shows the character and amoant of merchandise im- 
ported ID 18S7 : 



ArllrlH. 


mr. 




»^sTs,(WJ 






























112, MS. SW 





The following table shovs the character and amount of merchaadise 
exported firom the United States to those conotries dariug the same 
year, and in ISSO, by which the fluctuations in trade may be compared : 



AHioln. 


,«,. 


.8.0. 


I»^.«. 


Decnuc. 




7,7M.2Ti 
S0,01is;i» 


s! Mb. W3 

tz-s 


DsOart. 






'■-StS 

i,3«7,m 












KM« 


i, sei'TST 












6i.»».m 
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THE TRADE NOT APPBCTBD BY OUB TARIFF. 

As will be noticed in the above table, our protective tariff system baa 
DO influence whatever upon the trade, although the advocates of its 
reduction or abolishment, in ignorance of the facts, continue to assert 
and reiterate that the daties imposed upon imported goods prohibit us 
from reaching the LatiD-American markets. The cost of labor aod the 
wages paid to workingmen, which are from 60 to 100 per coDt higher 
in the IJDited States than in any other part of the world, naturally in- 
crease the cost of production in a similar ratio, but it is daily demoD- 
8trat«d, Devertheless, by the actual experieDce of merchants engaged 
in trade with every one of the conntries on this hemisphere, that the 
manufacturers of the United States can compete with those of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany in nearly every article we export, and 
the infringemeDt of our patADts and the forgery of our trade-marks 
prove the superiority and popalarity of American goods. Our mer- 
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chants can not only meet those of Enrope on equal terms, bat immense 
quantities of merchandise are annually sent from the United States 
to South America by way of Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, and Liver 
pool, and are sold at a profit after crossing the Atlantic twice. 

In a recent dispatch to his Government, Sir Oeorge Hugh Wyndham, 
British minister to Brazil, complains of the preference shown by the 
people of that empire for American manufactures, and says that out 
of two hundred and fifty two locomotives in use upon eighteen rail- 
roads of the Brazilian Empire, two hundred and thirteen were manu- 
factured in the United States and only twenty-eight in Great Britain. 



Appendix A. 

THB 8XVKRAL ROUTES OF THB PROPOSED INTERCONTINXKTAL RAILWAY. 
[Ftom the Report of John £. Baoon, XJ. S. Minister to Umgnay.] 

I will describe in detail three lines now projected, and in great part constmcted, 
between Baenos Ayres and the Bolivian frontier, a distance of aboat 1,100 miles, be- 
ing one-third of the whole line between that city and Bogota. First, the railway 
from Baenos Ayres to Rosario, 1S6 miles ; Rosario to Cordoba, 246 miles ; C6rdoba to 
Tncuman, 341 miles; Tacnman to Jnjay, 220 miles; total, 993 miles. TheaboTois 
now bnilt and in operation. Then from Jnjny, almost on the Boliyian frontier, to La 
Paz, the capital of Boliyia, 500 miles; from La Paz to Santa Rosa, Bolivia, bnilt, 220 
miles ; Santa Rosa to Cnzco, not bnilt, 190 miles ; Cnzco to Santa Rosa, Ecnador, not 
built, 880 miles ; Santa Rosa to Hiradot, Colombia, not bnilt, 450 miles ; Hiradot to 
Bogota, built, 140 miles ; total, 2,430 miles. This line, it will be seen, gives 993 miles 
in operation from Baenos Ayres to Jajay, and 9,430 miles frt>m Jnjny to Bogota, of 
which 360 miles are already constructed, leaving to be bnilt 2,070 miles. The roate 
heads all the rivers, principally tributaries to the Amazon. 

A SECOND ROUTE. 

Second. Buenos Ayres to Santa Rosa, Argentine Republic, built, 450 miles ; Santa 
Rosa to Posadas, surveyed and projected, not built, 220 miles; Posadas to Villa Rica, 
Paraguay, surveyed and projected, not built, 175 miles; Villa Rica to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, partly built and to be finished by next spring, 175 miles; Asuncion to 
Sucre, Bolivia, projected and concession granted, 700 miles ; Sucre to La Paz, Bolivia, 
220 miles ; total, 1,940 miles. From La Paz to Bogota, as indicated in the first route, 
1,880 miles, of which there are in operation about 910 miles ; to this may be added 
395 miles between Santa Rosa and Posadas, and Posadas and Villa Rica, Paraguay, so 
■orveyed and projected as to be sure to be built within two years and may be assumed 
to be bnilt ; making a total of 2,515 miles. 

THE THIRD ROUTE. 

Third. A route from, at, or near Asuncion, Paraguay, as follows : Along the Pel- 
eomayo River, across the Gran Chaco, from near Asuncion to Salinas, near the Bolivian 
frontier, 620 miles; Salinas to Potosi, Bolivia, 540 miles ; Potosi to La Paz, 385 miles, 
not built; La Paz to Arequipa, Peru, bnilt, 380 miles; Arequipa to Bogota, about 
the same distance as from La Paz to Bolivia, 1,880 miles ; Asuncion to Buenos Ayres 
so surveyed and projected as to be presumed to be built ; in fact, the greater part 
bnilt, 1,020 miles ; from which may be reasonably deducted the distance fh>m Bnenos 
Ayres to Asuncion, 1,020 milee^ and from La Pas to Arequipa, built, 480 miles, leaving 
a total of 3,262 miles. 
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This latter roate has been projected by the great BueDos Ayres railroad kings, the 
Messrs. Clark, thoogh only to Areqnipa, and is called ** The Soath American Rail- 
way." 

THE LINE FROM BUKNOS AYBE8 TO VALPABAISO. 

The whole line from Baenos Ayres to Valparaiso will shortly be thrown open to 
trade. This line, when finished, will revolutionize trade, and divert most of that of 
the Pacific coast of Chili and Bolivia to Buenos Ayres, iustead of around the cai)e, the 
distance being much less and the freights much cheaper. It will also greatly facili- 
tate travel, the mail, specie, and valuable packages of merchandise to and from Aus- 
tralia, putting Melbourne and London within a voyage of thirty-seven hours; in fact, 
connecting the Pacific and Atlantic between Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres, the time 
required being only forty hours. 

This connection and communication has given rise to a fourth international pro- 
jected route, as follows : Buenos Ayres to San Felipe, in the Argentine Republic, 
bnilt, 660 miles ; San Felipe to Coquimbo, partly built, 250 miles ; and from Coquimbo 
to Lima, 1,320 miles ; Lima to Bogota, 1,100 miles ; total, 3,330 miles. Of this route — 
Coquimbo to Bogota — parts have been built, notably the line from Tea to Chauoay, 
passing Lima, about 300 miles ; other short connections, approximating 230 milee->a 
total of 550 miles; deducting 660 miles already built, there is still to be constructed 
2,120 miles. 

This route, throughout its entire length, runs along the Andes, until it reaches 
Quito, or Guayaquil, in Ecuador, whence it turns northeast towards Bogota. It is 
said to be the richest mineral route of the world, including the regions of gold and 
silver originally discovered by the Spaniards. 

IHK FIFTH ROUTE. 

A fifth route has just been developed, and a concession granted therefor, called the 
International Argentine and Bolivian Railway, to run from Buenos Ayres to some 
point near Corrieutes, thence to Oran, near the Bolivian frontier. This route pre- 
sumes that the railway connections between Buenos Ayres and Corrieutes will soon 
be completed, a distance of about 700 miles; Corrieutes to Oran, 465 miles ; Oran to 
Bolivian f rentier, 96 miles ; Bolivian frontier to La Paz, 550 miles ; La Paz to Bogota, 
1,880 miles; total, 3,691 miles; deducting 700 miles presumed to be built from Buenos 
Ayres to Corrientes, and about 365 miles of connections between La Paz and Bo- 
gota already built, leaves still to be constructed 2,626 miles. 

It will be observed that these five routes have been treated as international routes 
between Buenos Ayres and Bogota. By this we do not mean to say that they are 
intended by the projectors as such, but are described because they all tend in that 
direction, and, as far as they go, will, or might be, a part of that great international 
highway, thus leaving so much the less to be constructed. 

It will also be seen that of the five proposed routes between the two cities there 
remains to be built as follows: Route from Buenos Ayres via Jujuy aud La Paz, 
2,070 miles; Buenos Ayres via Asuncion (Paraguay), La Paz, Sucre, etc., 2,515 miles ; 
Buenos Ayres, connecting with the Clark South American Railway near Asuncion, 
across the Gran Chaco, to Salinas, Sucre, La Paz, etc., 3,225 miles; Buenos Ayres to 
San Felipe, thence along the Andes to Coquimbo, Lima, etc., 2,120 miles ; Buenos 
Ayres via Corrientes, Oran, La Paz, etc., 2,626 miles. There are other routes pro- 
jected, for which concessions have been granted, all tending toward Begota ; but the 
five already described are the principal. 

AID FROM SOUTH AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS. 

As above stated, every encouragement, both material and moral, will be given to 
tli6 constmction of this international road by the different republics through which 
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it will PA88. The niAterial aid, which in the most important, may be approximated 
by the general mle in this regard adopted by the Argentine Repablic and other South 
American atates — ^that is, a guaranty of £rom 5 to 7 per cent, per annum on all sums 
inrested in construction, and a most liberal grant of lands along the road. 

The line throughout its entire length would pass through countries teeming with 
the most Talnable articles of commerce, such as coffee, cacao, quinine^ sugar, man- 
dioca, vanilla, tobacco, botanical, medical, and dye-stuffs, and timber and wood of 
the most valuable sorts. 

From time immemorial these countries have been regarded as the land of gold, 
silver, and other precious metals, and also copper, lead, bismuth, salt, nitrate of soda, 
magnesia, etc. 

The hitherto unexplored regions of Bolivia were supposed to be especially rich in 
deposits of gold and silver, and recent discoveries show that the fabled land of the 
followers of Cabot, supposed to be somewhere in Bolivia, where ** mighty griffins" 
watohed like " incarnate death " over '' caves of gold and diamonds," has not been so 
grossly exaggerated, but that, stripped of all poetry, immense mines and deposits of 
the precious metals do exist in that country, though too remote from highway and 
habitation to be explored or worked. 

THB EL DORADO OF THE ANCIENTS. 

In the report of the Director of the Mint for 1884 it is stated, upon information 
from the United States minister to Bolivia, that Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, under ad- 
vantageous circumstances, would ** add 50,000,000 ounces of silver to the world's use 
annually." " The basin of the Cerro Pasco, in Pern, of 2 miles in length by 1 in width, 
is so prolific of silver that, without going deeper than 280 feet, over ^200,000,000 
have have been extracted." ^* Every spade that turns the clod reveals the silver." 
Indeed, the South American Joomal and kindred papers are filled with accoonta 
of the mines and deposits of the precious metals from the Argentine Republic to Colom- 
bia; and when it is remembered that few, if any, of these republics have mints, but 
export their gold to be coined, it can be easily imagined what this would amount to 
in the way of freight. 

The great diamond fields of the world are also along these routes or in proximity 
thereto. 

Even Colombia, not heretofore regarded as so abundant in these metals as Pern, 
Bolivia, etc., seems, from recent accounts, to be rich in mines and deposits. Mr. 
Charles Donlop, writing in this regard in August last, says, among other things, that 
*' the immense value and extent of the mineral resources of Colombia are not a mere 
matter ef conjecture ; their reality has long since been established on the basis of ex- 
perience. * * * Of all fields for mining enterprise there are few equal to this 
hitherto little known region." 

Independent of gold and silver, diamond and emerald, however, the legitimate in- 
ternal commerce of the states through which this international road would directly 
pass, and the adjacent country drained thereby, amounts, under the unfavorable con- 
ditions now attached to it, to over $600,000,000 per annum. What would it not. 
amount to when stimulated and developed by this proposed international line f 



n. 



WHAT IS SENT TO LATIN AMERICA. 



Very few people have any idea of the infinite variety of the manofact- 
ared merchandise sent to Central and South America. Copies of mani- 
fests have been famished me by the managers of several of the steamship 
companies, which show each article included in the cargoes of their 
ships, and from them the following list has been made up : 



AgricultiiTal implemeDts. 

Asbestos. 

ARise seed. 

Advertising matter. 

Axle grease. 

Apples. 

Air guns. 

Ashphalt. 

Alcohol. 

Acetate of lime. 

Acid. 

Arms. 

Ammonia. 

Ash. 

Art leather. 

Almonds. 

Aniline dyes. 

Butter. 

Blacking. 

Bread. 

Bellows. 

Books. 

Bacon. 

Beans. 

Belting. 

Beer. 

Bicycles. 

Batteries. 

Baby cabs. 

Brass. ^ 

Bottles. 

Burial cases. 

Bustles. 

Bronzes. 

Brass goods. 

Beebwax. 

Britannia ware. 

Belt laces. 

Buttons. 

Bags. 

Brushes. 

Brimstone. 

Blocks. 



Bitters. 

Broom-corn. 

Barrows. 

Bells. 

Beef. 

Brao. 

Billiard cloth. 

Bungs. 

Billiard tables. 

Boilers. 

Bark. 

Billiard strips. 

Borax. 

Billiard goods. 

Bath-bricks. 

Bath-tubs. 

Cartridges. 

Cotton goods. 

Cheese. 

Crucibles. 

Cumin seed. 

Canned goods. 

Cattle. 

Coffee. 

Clocks. 

Cocoa. 

Candles. 

Cutlery. 

Corks. 

Copper goods. 

Com. 

Car material 

Cartridge shells. 

Cement. 

Combs. 

Car wheels. 

Chalk. 

Carria^^es. 

Codfish. 

Cayiare. 

Cane chairs. 

Cane. 

Cotton. 



Cards. 

Cuspadores. 

Caoary seed. 

Carbons. 

Coloring. 

Cars. 

Cyclostyles. 

Cigar-maker's boards. 

Cod sounds. 

Candy. 

Caustic potash. 

Caustic soda. 

Corsets. 

Carriage material. 

China. 

Cages. 

Crayons. 

Cassia. 

Com meal. 

Ch'.omos. 

Cloves. 

Cordage. 

Chiy. 

Clothing. 

Collars. 

Com flour. 

Cotton-seed hulls. 

Cigarettes. 

Com starch. 

Castors. 

CeUuloid goods. 

Cinnamon. 

Dates. 

Dental goods. 

Dried fish. 

Drugs. 

Dry goods. 

Domestics. 

Druggists' ware. 

Dried fruit. 

Dyes. 

Dental engine. 

Dye-stn£b. 

15 
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Emery clotb. 

Extract logwood. 

EDameled clotb. 

Eoaroeled duck. 

Engines. 

Electric light material. 

Essential oils. 

Eye-glatses. 

Empty shells. 

Forniture. 

Flour. 

Feather dusters. 

Flint. 

Feed. 

Feathers. 

Fire-arms. 

Fans. 

Figs. 

Fish-plates. 

Fish. 

Fancy goods. 

Fire-crackers. 

Fuse. 

Frames. 

Fishing-lines. 

Fruit-presses. 

Felt. 

Fancy cards. 

Furs. 

Files. 

Fish-oil. 

Glassware. 

Gelatine. 

Glue. 

Groceries. 

Garlic. 

Grapes. 

Grease. 

Grindstones. 

Gas-fixtures. 

Glass tubes. 

Gum Senegal. 

Galvanized goods. 

Gums. 

Grindstone-fixtures. 

Handcarts. 

Hardware. 

Hams. 

Hops. 

Hats. 

Hogsheads, empty. 

Hose. 

Hoops. 

Hay. 

Household goods. 

Handles. 

Hides. 

Heading. 



Hmntipa. 

Hoghftur. 

Hemp. 

Haelofraplia. 

Inm. mannfiMtaied. 

Ink. 

IiMalNii<«t. 



Igniting- tapes. 

ludia-rubber. 

Jewelry. 

Jute. 

Japanned ware. 

Kalsomine. 

Lamp goods. 

Lamp-ware. 

Lard. 

Lard-oiL 

Lumber. 

Leather. 

Lime. 

Linseed -oil. 

Locomotive springs. 

Leather belting. 

Lightning-rods. 

Lead-peucil9. 

Lubricating-oiL 

Lathe. 

Locomotives. 

Labels. 

Leather bags. 

Mschiuery. 

Mats. 

Maizena. 

Manufactured wood. 

Mattresses. 

Manufactured tobacco. 

Matches. 

Marble-dust. 

Music. 

Manufactured hair. 

Manufactured zinc. 

Mast-hoops. 

Manufactured copper. 

Matting. 

Minerals. 

Mucilage. 

Match -splints. 

Molds. 

Mineral water. 

Metallic shells. 

Machine-oil. 

Mexican silver. 

Mince-meat. 

Millstones. 

Malt. 

Manufactured marble. 

Notions. 

Kails. 

Nuts. 

Newspapers. 

Needles. 

Oats. 

Onions. 

Oakum. 

Oigninettos. 

Oilcloth. 

Oars. 

Oil-cake. 

OatmeaL 

OUye^iL 

Oak. 

Organs. 

Olives. 

Paint. 

Photographer's material. 

Paper. 

Pelrolenm. 



Plaster. 

Primed shells. 

Plated ware. 

Pumps. 

Porcelain bowls. 

Pumice stone. 

Packing. 

Pork. 

Peas. 

Pimento. 

Pictures. 

Pickled fish. 

Perfumery. 

Pitch. 

Pepper. 

Potatoes. 

Pencils. 

Patent leather. 

Post-office lock-boxes. 

Paper caps. 

Paper boards. 

Paper fashions. 

Pop com. 

Porcelain ware. 

Percussion caps. 

Pins. 

Printing materiaL 

Pianos. 

Pickles. 

ParafBue oiL 

Paraffiue wax. 

Printing types. 

Paper hangings. 

Rosin. 

Railroad material. 

Rosin oil. 

Revolvers. 

Rubber belts. 

Railroad cars. 

Raisins. 

Rivets. 

Railroad spikes. 

Refrigerators. 

Rice. 

Spikes. 

Sausages. 

Syringes. 

S. board. 

S. M.oil. 

Stationery. 

Shoes. 

Shocks and heads. 

Scales. 

Sugar. 

Sandpaper. 

Sewing machines. 

Soup paste. 

8. cane spreaders. 

Strawboard. 

Surgical instruments. 

Shafts. 

Stove polish. 

Staples. 

Saw teeth. 

Salad dressing. 

Slates. 

Sperm oil. 

Silverware. 

Saddlery. 

Sx>ecie. 
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Silex. 

Snoff. 

Scissors. 

Silicate of soda. 

Starch. 

S. lighters. 

Ski OS. 

Spirits of turpentine. 

Sewiog-rnachine needles. 

Shoe laces. 

Saws. 

Steel rails. 

Sand. 

Shot. 

Soaii-grcase. 

Shade fixtures. 

S. nails. 

S. trucks. 

Sulphur. 

8. M. parts. 

Sponges. 

Straw goods. 

ScientiHc instruments. 

Sickles, 

Sabers. 

Salves. 

Shell-primers. 

S.'irsaparilla. 

Shawl-straps. 

Stearic acid. 



Sheet-iron. 

Straw covers. 

Toys. 

Trunks. 

Tools. 

Telegraph material. 

Tracks. 

Tin. 

Tar. 

Tobacco. 

Toothpicks. 

Tacks. 

Tinware. 

Toiletware. 

Tea. 

Tinfoil. 

Tallow. 

Toilet sets. 

Typewriters. 

Tongues. 

T. hoops. 

Tarpaulin. 

Tiles. 

Telephones. 

Thread. 

Tags. 

Tallow scraps. 

Twine. 

Tent material. 



Tin-plate. 

Varnish. 

Vegetables. 

Velocipedes. 

Valises. 

Wood ware. 

Wood, manufactured. 

Wick. 

Windmills. 

Whalebone. 

Wax. 

Waste. 

Wads. 

Wood sticks. 

Wire. 

Whiting. 

Wheat. 

Window glass. 

Whips. 

Wheels. 

Walnut. 

Wine. 

Wheelbarrows. 

Watches. 

Wall paper. 

Whitewood. 

Water-wheels. 

Yellow metal. 

Zinc. 



WHEBE THE ABTIOLES COME FROM. 

These articles are contributed by nearly every one of our States. 
Thus not only the merchants and manufacturers of the sea-board cities 
are interested in the extension of this commerce, but every producer in 
the Centra] and Western States as well. Not long ago the Bi-azilian- 
Mail Steamship Company traced to its source every article that com- 
posed the cargo carried by its steam-ships to Brazil, and the following 
statement shows the share of each State, in the freights on one south- 
ward voyage of the Finance : 



states. 



1. C»Iiforuia... 

2. CuuDfCticut 

3. Delaware. .. 

4 Georjiia 

5. niinois 

a. Iowa 

7. IniUaoa 

8. Kanitas 

9. LoQiaianA... 



Per cent. 



0.05 
3.00 
0.1*8 
8.52 
5.31 
0.23 
0.28 
2.75 
0.27 



Statea. 



I 



Per cent. 



10. Maryland 

11. Maaaachusetta 

12. MiMOuri 

13. Michigan 

14. MiDDeaot-a .... 

15. Maino 

16. New Jersey... 

17. New York .... 

18. Ohio 



1 

0.28 1 


10.07 


4.33 


2.21 


3.12 


0.41 


8 24 


28.56 


L76 



Sutea. 



' Per cent. 



10. Pennsylvania .... 

20. North Carolina..' 

21. South Carolina..) 

22. Rhode Iflaod... * 

23. Vermont 

24. Viriclnia 

25. Wiacunsin 



11.85 
0.45 
0.45 
0.70 
a87 
6.05 
0.47 



100.00 



152a. 
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ANOTHER CARGO. 



The followiog statement shows the share of each State in auother 
cargo that was carried to Brazil by the Finance : 



states. 



1. Califoroia . . 

2. Coniii-cticiit 

3. Dilaware . . 

4. Oeorpa 

5. niinoU 

tt. Iowa 

7. K»nHa8 

8. Loaiftiana . . 

9. Maryland . . 



Per cent. 



0.05 
7.00 
0.05 
11.40 
2.00 
0.40 
25 
0.25 
0.25 



States. • Per cent 

.. . I. . ... 

I 

I 

10. Michigan \ 3.00 

11. Al&ssacliusettft ... 1 1400 

12. Minnesota J 0.90 

13. Missonri ! 1.85 

14. Maine • 0.10 

15. North Cai-olipa....j O.CO 

16. Xew Jersey ! 4,75 

17. New York I 25.75 

18. Ohio I 2.00 

! 



States. 



I 



Per cent. 



19. Orej^on \ 0.05 

20. Pennsylrnnitt 20 25 

21. Rhode Island .. * 2.10 
22 South Carolina ..> 0.65 

23. Vermont 0.10 

24. Virginia 0.50 

25. Wisconsin Li.'S 



! 



100.00 



THE CARGO OF THE ALLIANCE. 



The followiug statement shows the proportion coutribated by each 
State to the total value of the cargo of the steamship Alliance^ which 
sailed from New York for Brazil on April 2 last : 



states. 



New York 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Illtnois 

New Jersey .... 
Peonsylvauia — 

Connecticnt 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Maaaacbnsetts... 

Ohio 

New Hampshire. 
Misw>nri 



Value. 



f 74, 546. 00 

90.00 

20, 908. 00 

19, 331. 47 

17.054.40 

43,065.00 

11,874 00 

11.332.00 

9.098.00 

7, 190. 00 

6.23U. 00 

6. 035. 00 

6^ 773. 00 



States. 



Value. ! 



states. 



Georeia — 

Rliode Island 

Michigan 

Virginia ■ 

Maine 

Minnesota i 

Nocih Carolina 

Maryland 

Mississippi ! 

Loai.H-ana 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Tennessee 



$5,096.00 
4. 020. 00 
3,7.12.00 
3, 704. 54 
2.765.00 
2, 66a 00 
2,647.00 
2. 350. CO 
2. 0o6. 00 
2.111.00 
1 800.00 

1, ia3. CO 

1, 150. 00 



i Iowa 

! South Carolina 

; Kentucky 

I Wisconsin 

I California 

: DakotA 

Texas 

I Nebraska 

; Alabama 

Florida 



Value. 



$807.00 
587.00 
781.00 
576.00 
239.00 
320.00 
16i.00 
125.00 
56.00 
40.00 



Total I 301.417.41 

I 



From the above statement it appears that thirty-six States and Ter- 
ritories participated in the shipment of goods to Brazil by a single 
steamer, and that cargo was a type of others that are sent regularly. 
These goods come from the South and Western Territories, from Texas 
and from Maine, from Delaware and Minnesota, from Dakota as well as 
Ooonecticut. 



THE ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED BY EACH STATE. 

I have before me the manifest of the cargo carried by the steamer 
l%iumce upon a recent voyage to Brazil, each article of which has been 
traced to its source. It is impossible within the limits of this paper to 
gfve a complete copy of the invoice, but the following sample shipments 
will show the character of the goods composing the cargo, and the States 
Urom which they come ; 
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SUtes. 


Artioles. 1 

1 


SUtes. 


Articles. 


California 


2 caaks of wine. 


Maine 


15 packages cod-liver oil. 
70 boxes caunefl fish. 


Coooecticnt 


P caaes of cigars. 






1 box tmnk locks. \ 


Maryland 


20 cases canned tomatoes. 




10 casoA of kitchen hardware. ! 




195 cases lard. 




1 bundle tubtt. 


MasaachusettA. 


1 bnle blno domestics. 




50 casea of axes. 




2 cases of silver- plate<l ware. 




53 packages clocks. | 




7 cases niotailic cartridges. 




1 case straw floods. 




35 cases printing ink. 




22 cases axes. 


Michigan 


10 cases of fuvnitnrc. 


Delaware 


50 packagea car material. > 
20 Dales brown drills. 
42 cases of print drills. 




6 crates of onrs. 


(reoniia 




1.500 packages white pine 
shingles. 






44 bales cotton domestics. 


Minnesota 


410 barrels Hour. 




80 cases blue drills. 


North Carolina . 


980 barrels ro8in. 




1 barrel sewing-machine oil. 




20 barrels spirits turpcutine. 




60 cases sheetings. 


New Jersey 


210 cases sewing machines. 




1 package samples. 




1.000 boxes beans. 




10 cases pin checks. 


New York 


barrds kerot^nc oil. 




30 bales gray sheeting. 
20 bales dack. 




2 cases of pumps. 






40 packages stoves. 


niinoia 


32 cases com shellers. 




32 trunks. 




1 case Telocipedes. 




1 case rowing machines. 




9 bandies wheel plows. 




30 cases perfumery. 




1 bundle meat cutters. 


Ohio 


200 boxes of maitena. 




12 crates stoves. 




1 keg oat-meal. 




5 barrels pork. 




2 cases cheese. 




17 cases agricnltural imple- 




18 ])ackagcs lamps. 




ments. 




10 cases house-furnishing goods. 




4 cases harrows. 


Pennsylvania... 


7 cases railroad brakes. 


Iowa 


5 cases plows. 
18 ooils wire. 




70 barrols kerosene oiL 




8 ca»e8 lamp chimneys. 
2 cases rubber car«prings. 




7 kegs staples. 






90 reels barbed wire. 


Rhode Inland . . . 


4 cases bnrdware. 




4 bundles fleece dew. 


South Carolina . 


20 cases turpentine. 




70 kegs nails. 


Vermont 


2 cases of prints. 




1 case wiie stretchers. 


1 Virginia 


5 bal(» of tobacca 




2 cases butts. 


! •* 


2 ca9CR ftmoking tobacco. 


LoaUtaoa 


5 bales gray cotton. 


1 


' 40 barrels fiour. 


MftillC - . .. . r . . . r- 


39 barrds pickled fish. 
S3 boxes dried fish. 


Wisconsin 


75 bairelK niaisv flour. 




i 
1 

1 


20 bjin fls r>e flour. 



And so on, the goods being contribnted by nearly eve -y State. It is 
noticeable in this invoice that most of the cottons come from Georgia, 
most of the flour from Minnesota, most of the barbed wire from lowa^ 
most of the agricnltural implements from Illinois, and most of the sew- 
ing machines from New Jersey. 

CARGO OF STEAMER ALLIANCA. 

From the invoice of the cargo of the steamer Alianca the following 
notes are taken : 



States. 



Alabama . 
ipalifomia. 



Dakota 



Connecticut 



Delaware 



Florida 



Articles. 



1 case dancing cloth. 
1 crate stnmp pullers. 
6 cases salmon. 
6 cases lobsters. 

26 cases oysters. 
50 bags oats. 

30 baTes hay. 
24 cases sewing machines 
20 cases silver-plated ware 
1 case paper fasteners. 
1 case self-inking pads. 

1 case gold pen-holders. 

27 oases clocks. 

5 bundles pump fixtures. 
4 packages brooms. 

2 cases photographic goods. 



States. 



Georgia. 
IllinoU . 



Indiana 



Iowa 



Articles. 



1.2a0 cAKes blue drills. 

20 cases wbile drills. 

100 caxes cotton goods. 

5 crat e.H corn shellers. 

63 packages plow oaatinga. 

41 cases hardware. 

tlOO cases lard. 

80 cases wheel barrows. 

50 cases agricultural im p 1 e 

ments. 
10 crates refHgerators. 
1 bux Ittcks. 

87 cases household ntcnaila. 
7 cases carpenter's tools. 
70 botes axes. 
1 case cut tacks. 



2d 



States. 



Iowa 

Kentucky 



Kansas . . 
Louisiana 
Maine . . . 

Maryland 



Msssachusctts. 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 



Article. 



1 case hardware. 

1 case blotting paper. 

3 cases bicycles. 

4 cases medicine. 

8 packages perfumery. 
80 coils wire. 
1 horso (Prince Wilkes). 
16 barrels wire tacks. 

1 package nencils. 
8 com sbellers. 

30 cases plows. 
20 feed cutters 
15 boxes Sapolio. 

5 cases colored clotb. 
10 boxes axes. 

53 cases shrimps. 
10 cases blue sheetiugs. 
1.957 pieces white (line. 
12 cases cod-liver oil. 
30 barrels lard. 
150 tierces lard. 

2 packages engraving pajMr. 
500 cases lard. 

2 cases shoes. 

20 packages biscuits. 
4 barrels beans. 

cases blue drillings. 

21 cases household goods. 
24 packages medicine. 

20 packages furniture. 

1 case builders' hardware. 
10 rases sandpaper. 

3 cases crayons. 
700 barrels flour. 
1.344 bundles stav?s. 
490 bundles hoops. 

10 bundles potato flour. 
1 box notions. 



States. 



New Hampshire 



New Jersey . . 



New York 
Missouri . 

Ohio 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode Island . . 



North Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Article. 



cases plaid drills. 

45 oases bleached sheetings. 

11 cases blue flanrels. 

10 cases preserved butter. 

230 cases medicines. 

2 packages patent medicine. 

15 portable forges. 

10 packages faua 

10 packages pencils. 

1 package locks. 

6 cases wood- working machin- 
ery. 
10 cases wooden ladders. 
36 sewing machines. 

12 cases com shellers. 
4 cases pumps. 

772 pieces white pine. 
15 packages horse-car trim- 
mings. 
68 cases edged tools. 
10 cases iudia-mbber goods. 

1 case silver-plated ware. 
361 barrels rosin. 

25 cases gray cotton. 
6 cases slippers. 

2 cases pictures. 

4 packages drusrgists' sundries. 

3 ))ackages medicine. 

8 packages agricultural imple- 
ments. 
1 case photo-cotton. 

26 cases manufactured tobacco. 

1 hogshead leaf tol>acco. 
30 barrels com flour. 

21 cases scales. 

370 bundles staves. 

12 cases carpenters* tools. 

2 cases builders' hardware. 



These cargoes were not selected, but were taken at random, and at> 
tempts were made, which were successful in nearly every case, to discover 
the origin of each article. The result which is given above shows very 
clearly that every one of the Western and Central States, as well as 
those of Kew York and New England, have a local interest in the de- 
velopment of our trade with Brazil. Tbe Southern States, particularly 
Georgia, which is just now commencing to develop some mechanical 
industries, bave a great deal at stake in this movement to secure en- 
larged markets. The cotton goods produced at the mills of Georgia 
and the other States of the South are especially adapted to the trade 
of South America, and the slightest effort only is necessary to build it 
up to a profitable magnitude. 



III. 



HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 



There have been two attempts to hold an International American 
Congress. In 1825, during the administration of John Quincy Adams, 
General Bolivar, who was then President of the United States of Colom- 
bia, invited the several American nations to join in a congress to be 
held at Panama in June, 1826. 

President Adams accepted the invitation, and nominated Richard G. 
Anderson and. John Sargent as delegates on the part of the United 
States, sind William B. Hochester as secretary to the mission. The 
message containing the nominations was referred to the Committeee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, by whom a report was mivde on the 
16th of June, 1826, condemning the mission, and concluding with a res- 
olution declaring it inexpedient for the United States to join the pro- 
posed congress. 

The report was rejected by the Senate, and on the 14th of March, 1826, 
the recommedations of the President were adopted by a vote of 24 to 
10. On the 21st of April the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
133 to 61, pivsscd a bill niaking appropriations for the mission. 

Orders were transmitted to Mr. Anderson, who was then minister to 
Colombia, to attend the congress, but on his way to Panama he died 
of a malignant fever. His colleague, Mr. Sargent, found it impossible 
to attend the congress, and thus the United States was nut represented. 

The congress was held, however, on June 22, 1826, and continued in 
session until July, concluding a treaty of friendshTp wiih all the Ameri- 
can powers who had been invited to join. 

The congress adjourned to meet in February, 1827, at Tacubaya, a 
suburb of the city of Mexico. Mr. Poinsett, United States minister to 
Mexico, was appointed commissioner to this congress in place of Mr. 
Anderson (deceased), and Mr. Sargent, his colleague, went to Mexico, 
but the congress did not assemble, owing to disturbing revolutions in 
nearly all the countries invited to join. 

In 1881, as will be remembered, Mr. Blaine sent invitations to the 
Spanish nations to meet the United States in a similar congress, and 
they were generally accepted, but, sabseqaent to the retirement of Mr. 
Blaine from the Cabinet, the enterprise was abandoned to be renewed 

SI 
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by Mr. FreliDghaysen, his successor in office, through the South Amer- 
ican Com mission. 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN COMMISSION. 

The first serious attention given by the Government of the United 
Stares to the condition of our longitudinal trade was in 1884, when the 
Congress passed an act authorizing the President to appoint a com- 
mission ^* to ascertain and report upon the best modes of securing more 
intimate international and commercial relations between the United 
States and the several countries of Central and South America." 

This commission, before leaving the United States, held public con- 
ferences with the merchants of Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, New Orleans, and San Francisco, and then proceeded to visit the 
several capital (fities and commercial centers of Central and South 
America. It was instructed by the Department of State to confer with 
the proper officials of each of the governments to which it was accredited 
concerning the advisability of calling such an International American 
Congress as is to assemble on the 2nd of October next, and, wherever it 
found a disposition to favor such a gathering, to invite suggestions as to 
topics to be discussed. 

At its official conferences with all of the governments visited, with a 
single exception, the commission was honored with the presence of the 
chief executive iiiul his entire cabinet. Thisexception occurred in Costa 
Bica, and was Cuxq to the fact that the late General Hernandez, then 
President, was 1.. Ing upon his death bed. The Primero Designado, or 
first vice presi<l<MU, however, appeared as his representative, with full 
powers. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS INDORSED. 

It should be said, also, that all of the Governments visited cordially 
indorsed the proposition for an international conference, with the ex- 
ception of Chili, where the I'resident announced that the subject would 
be held under advisement. The act of Congress, approved May 21, 
1888, under which a call was issued, includes a list of topics suggested 
or assented to by all of the Governments except Chili. The only topic 
which had the entire approval of that Government was the sixth, which 
relates to the adoption of a common silver coin. This proposition met 
the decided approbation of the President of Chili and his entire cabinet, 
and there was a unanimous expression of opinion that such a coin 
would be of immense advantage to all silver-producing States and 
greatly facilitate commerce, which is embarrassed by the lack of a uni- 
form standard of value. 

RESULTS OF THE INYBSTIOATION. 

The report of the Commission having been made to the Congress of 
the United States, bills were introduced iu both Houses to carry out 
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its recominendatious, passing the Seuatc nuauimously. and the Flouse 
with very little opposition. 

The Commission, also, in obedience to its instructions " to ascer- 
tain the best methods of promoting commercial relations between the 
United States and the several countries of Central and South America,^ 
invited conferences with the importing merchants and other business 
men at all of the principal ports and commercial centers of the coun- 
tries it visited, and from them gained much information and many sug- 
gestions of great value to the merchants and manufacturers of the 
United States. It is a matter of profound gratification that, with the 
reports of the Commission, public interest in the extension of our trade 
with Central and South America was revived and stimulated, and 
greatly increased exportations to those continents have been the result. 

The Commission in its investigations, which were continued for 
about fourteen months, ascertained and reported to Congress that the 
obstacles in the way of increased commercial relations between the 
United States and the several countries of Central and South America 
were: 

OBSTACLES IN THE V7AY OF TRADE. 

(1) The failure of the manufacturers and merchants of this country 
to understand and comply with the peculiar requirements of the trade, ' 
both in the production of merchandise suitable to the markets and in 
the preparation and packing of such merchandise for shipment. 

(2) The failure of the manufacturers and merchants of the United 
States to extend to their customers in Central and South America the 
credits allowed them by European houses. 

(3) The lack of banking facilities which makes it ueces^mry to trans- 
act all commercial business through the banks of London, and the pay- 
ment of exorbitant rates of interest and exchange. 

(4) The infringement of the patents and the forgery of trade marks of 
the American manufacturers, and the manufacture in Europe of bogus 
and inferior imitations of American merchandise for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people. 

(5) The lack of a common system of weights and measures, and a uni- 
form standard of value. 

(6) The enormous, and in many cases almost prohibitory, duties 
charged upon imported merchandise by most of the countries of Cen- 
tral and South America, which, so far as they relate to the peculiar 
products of tbe United States, might be removed or considerably re- 
duced by arranging for reciprocal concessions, and under instructions 
from the Department of State the Commission initiated the negotiation 
of treaties to this end with several of the Governments it visited. 

(7) The complex, and in many cases unreasonable, regulations of the 
cnstoms service in many of the ports of Central and South America, 
the practice of imposing exorbitant fines and penalties for nuinteu- 
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tional violations of such regalations, and the lack of a uniform and jost 
method of appraising the valae of goods imported at these ports. 

LACK OF TRANSPOBTATION THB FUNDAMENTAL OBSTACLE. 

There were several other minor obstacles discovered and reported 
upon, but the chief and fundamental reason for our lack of trade in the 
American hemisphere was found to be the absence of facilities for rapid 
and regular communication and transportation, which is due to the 
failure of the Government of the United States t^ aftbrd the same en- 
couragement and assistance to American steam-ship lines that are en- 
joyed by their European rivals. 

It was the conclusion of the Commission, based upon the current tes- 
timony of several hundreds of merchants engaged in business upon the 
three continents, that it is impracticable to attempt to extend our trade 
in Central and South America as long as the transportation facilities 
are under the control of our rivals, and the few steamship lines between 
New York and the Latin- American ports are compelled to compete with 
the heavily subsidized vessels of England, France, Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, and Spain. 

The difference in the cost of maintaining and navigating steam-ships 
under the flag of the United States is so great that our vessel-owners 
are compelled to charge higher rates of transportation than competing 
foreign lines or abandon the trade entirely. Every American steam-ship 
that visits a port in Central and South America is required to enter into 
direct competition with rivals that are not only able to maintain them- 
selves at from 30 to 50 per cent, less cost, but receive generous subsidies 
from the treasuries of the nations whose flags they carry, to guarantee 
them against loss, and in many instances it is cheaper to ship merchan- 
dise from the ports of the CTnited States via Europe, upon European 
steamers, than to send them direct upon American steamers. Single 
competing foreign vessels in many cases receive for every voyage twice 
and even four times as much compensation for carrying the mails as the 
entire fleet of an American company is paid for the whole year. 

That the expansion of our trade under similar advantages to those 
enjoyed by our European rivals was not only possible but natural was 
the irresistible conclusion of the Commission, and it was based upon the 
unanimous testimony of every merchant with whom it conferred. That 
we can sell at least as much as we buy in Latin America, if not a much 
larger amount, was clearly demonstrated, and the desire of the people 
of the countries visited for closer and enlarged commercial relations 
with the United States was manifested in an unmistakable manner. 

THE COMMERCE OF 1888. 

Theexports of the Latin American nations, as has been stated, amount 
to about $500,000,000 annually, and of them the United States in 1888 
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purchased$18l,0(M),000; England, $61,000,000; France, $90,000,000; and 
Germany, $30,000,000. Our imports consisted of coffee, $52,000,000; 
sugar, $50,000,000; tobacco, $18,000,000 ; rubber, $12,000,000 ; hides, 
$11,000,000; flax, jute, and bemp, $5,000,000; drugs, dyes, and chemi- 
cals, $4,000,000 ; wooJ, $2,500,000, and fruits, $2,500,000. 

During the same year England exported to Latin America manufact- 
ured merchandise to the value of $116,000,000; France, $75,000,000, 
and the United States, $71,000,000. 

In Mexico* and Central America we sold goods to the value of 
$14,300,000, and purchased goods to the value of $25,100,000. In 
South America we sold $29,000,000 and bought $«5,000,000. In the 
West Indies we sold $27,000,000 and bought $71,000,000. 

Of our purchases in all Spanish America $97,853,000 were brought 
in foreign vessels, and $77,376,000 in American vessels. Of our sales 
$28,000,000 (and this statement embraces only such merchandise as is 
carried by sea) were sent in foreign vessels, and $40,000,000 in Ameri- 
can vessels. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CARRYING TRADE. 

An analysis of the carrying trade between the United States and 
Latin America is very interesting. With Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central America, Venezuela, and Brazil we have direct steam-ship com- 
munication. 

Of our exports to Mexico $5,100,000 were sent in American vessels, 
while only $1,849,000 were sent in foreign vessels. Of our imports 
from Mexico $6,667,000 were brought in American and $4,832,000 in 
foreign vessels. 

Of our exports to Central America $3,027,000 were sent in American 
vessels, and $1,564,000 in foreign vessels. Of our imports from Central 
America $4,947,000 were brought in American and $2,859,000 in foreign 
vessels. 

Of our exports to the West Indies $15,649,000 were sent in American 
and $12,219,000 in foreign vessels, and of our imports from the West 
Indies $37,015,000 were brought in American and $34,550,000 in foreign. 
But ten millions and a half of our imports from the British West Indies 
came in English, while only $2,082,000 came in American vessels. 

Of our imports from Brazil $10,000,000 came in American and $43,000,- 
000 in foreign vessels. 

Of our imports from Venezuela $9,384,000 came in American .?nd only 
$667,000 in foreign vessels, and of our exports $2,635,000 were sent in 
American and only $402,000 in foreign vessels. 

Of our entire imports from South America $28,745,000 came in Amer- 
ican and $55,610,000 in foreign vessels, and of our shipments thither 
$16,432,000 were sent in American and $13,147,000 in foreign vessels. 

* The statistics of oar trade with Mexico are very defective. 




AN INCBKA^E IN OUB TEADE. 

There has beeo some increase ia our commerce wilh Liidu America 
within the la»t ttrenty years, notwitlistaDiliug the disadvantages uudrr 
which our merchaats have labored, even if it has not kept up with oar 
Dational developmeot in other directions, as Che following comparative 
table for 1868 aod 1888 will show : 
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GEBAT BRITAIN, FRAKOE, AND THE UNITED STATES COMPARED. 

The following statement shows the character of the ])riQcipal articles 
of merchaodise purchased by the people of Central and South America, 
and the sources from which they come : 
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Germany exported fancy articles to the amount of $1,857 ; iron and 
steel, $1,322,000; chemicals, drugs, and dyes, $355,000j leather goods, 
$484,000 ; sili; goods, $374,000 ; wearing apparel, $273,000, and woolen 
goods, $1,304,000. 

Spain ezportedbreadstoffsto the amount of $1,500,000; cotton mana- 
factares, $2,161,000 ; fancy articles, $65,000 ; leather goods, $2,923,000; 
paper and stationery, $739,000 ; soaps, $885,000, and wiiie, $8,264,000. 

THE OPINION OF AN BXPEBT. 

Mr. William H. T. Hughes, of New York, who is one of the best in- 
formed as well as one of the most enterprising men engaged in the Span- 
ish-American trade, says ; 

My whole scbeme rasta npon the fundaoieiital facta that our mtrobaata au<] manii- 
foettirerB, and esp«oialI; Ibe latter, desire to eoltirge the outlet for the prodacta of 
tiMlr facton«« in the foreigD markets ; that tbc? have that deairo beeaaeu they aro 
altwady prodnciug in txcoss of the reqni rem eats of the home marketa ; and, mor«- 
(tT«r, that they are wtUiag and raadj to take sncb st«pa aa may lead ttuiix to the at- 
talDDWDt of that object. Do not atatiatica and trade reporta ahow that, with Tury 
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rare exceptions, oor prodacers are either canyiug a larscer stock of their goods than 
i» needed to supply the domestic markets or ruDuin^ their establishments on short 
time in order to avoid a glntf Again, do we not hear from all the great industrial 
centers of the country clear and unmistakable voices expressive of the want of wider 
markets in order to eqable iL') manufacturers to employ to their fullest extent the 
grrat producing forces at their command. Does not this show that they are not satis- 
lied f Undoubtedly, because it does not pay them to run on short time. 

It may, however, be urged that these are mere general statements. So they are, 
and I offer them as such. It is not difficult to supply evidence in support of their cor- 
rectness. Any one wishing to ascertain the truth they contain can easily do so by 
devoting a little time to examination of sundry publications representing each branch 
of trade. In a short article of this kind I can not ent-er into details. 

Now, taking for granted that we do want that foreign trade, the next question in 
order is, how to get it. As a practical business man, and being unfamiliar with the 
fine and delicate doctrines of political economy, in attempting to answer the question 
I had necessarily to be guided by what my observations and experience have taught 
me. Whether these have enabled me to suggest such means as will preserve me from 
the danger of running against snags, of course I can not say. I hope, however, that 
there will be ample time for counsel and advice when the snag does appear, and 
even for compromise among the commanders of our fleet, such as may enable ns 
safely to navigate and avoid the peril of shipwreck. I therefore had no hesitation in 
stating such means as I considerecl'most conducive to the attainment of the object in 



They were plainly and simply the following : 

First. To admit free the raw material needed by our manufacturers produced in 
eooDtries south of us that are willing to admit our products and manufactures free 
in return ; or. in other words, to make a fair trade with any country that is will- 
ing to give ns a fair trade in retnrn. 

Seeond. To establish frequent, regular, and cheap steam communication. 

Third. To establish banking facilities. 

Xow, as to steam communication, it is a saying as trite as it is true that commeroe 
always follows the flag. Kow, then, if we want foreign trade we must have steamers 
flying oor colors, and they must be as good as those of our Euroi^ean eoropetitork 
Can we have them without Government aid — in plain terms, without snhsidiea T 
Everybody familiar with the subject knows that wc can not compete with the Enro- 
peaos, not as it is commonly supiH>8ed, because it cosU us more to build the ships or 
to ran them. No ; that is not the main difficulty. The true, real difficulty lies in that 
tbe Enropean lines are i^ubsidized. 

I do not know whether thiH is protection or free trade. I simply know that it is 
tke fiaet, and I am to-day running American steamships in competition with a line 
•absidixed by the Spanish Government, and unless our steamship lines are placed on 
Ibe tiTi footing competition is out of the question. Why can not our Government 
adopt tlie same policy pursued by the English, the French, and the Germans, and 
•absidiae saeh steamers as may be built in conformity with the requirements necas- 
saiy to tarn them into commerce destroyers in case of emergency f Wohld not this 
ba a mors eeonomical policy than the building and maintaining of a large fleet of 
lyscial emlssrsf 

la isgaid to banking facilities, I can now say that since presenting my plan to the 
Msn*8 Republican Association I have been informed by gentlemen fnUy 
ipatoot and able to cany out the project that if the required steam-ship lines ars 
tbey wonld, without any Government guaranty, take charge of founding 
banking institntions as may be needed, thns doing away with the neoessitj of 
sopport. 



IV. 



THE COMMERCE OF MEXICO. 



The statistics of our trade with Mexico are very defective, and repre- 
sent only the amount carried on by water. There is a large amount of 
merchandise shipped annually across the border by the several railroads 
which can not be included because there is no law authorizing the col- 
lection of statistics concerning transportation in cars. 

. But the total annual commerce of the country amounts to about sev- 
enty million dollars^ of which forty millions are exports and thirty 
millions are imports. The United States is the largest purchaser of 
Mexican products and the largest contributor to her imports, ae the 
following statement of the trade of 1888 will show : — 

EXPORTS FBOM MEXICO. 
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Spain 

1888. 



IU.266 
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23,144 
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17. 4M 



1.540,063 cl. 788.332 



140, 552 



The exports of Mexico are limited because of the scarcity of labor 
and capital to develop her natural resources. The productive capacity 
of that republic is unmeasured. If the same energy, industry, and 
skill that has developed Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and other parts of 
our great West were directed to the sugar and cofiee lands of Mexico, 
they would produce enough to supply the whole world. But now Mex- 
ico imports refined sugar, and ships only about $2,500,(H;0 worth of 
coffee a year. 

The Government is making efforts to secure immigration, in onler 
that its lands may be tilled. A bounty of $25 per capita is paid to 

89 
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steam-iliip lin^s that briDg innnigniots, and receDtlj a coDtract has 
beien oondaded with an English company to ran steam-ships between 
the Pacafic ports and the Chinese Empire, for the purpose of transport- 
ing coolies to be employed on the plantations. A treaty has been con- 
daded with the Chinese Government under which the immigrants are 
protection. 



THE IMPORTS OF MEXICO. 

The impcwTs of Mexico come mostly frooi the United States. The 
reports of the Boreaa of Statistics for the year 1888 show a total of 
tdur-i^lSS, bat this should be increased by at least six million dollars 
in order to cover shipments by railway, which would bring the total 
value o( merchandise purchase<l in the United States up to fifteen 
or sixteen millions of dollars. 

Tbe articles shipped to Mexico are of an almost inOnite variety and 
ealirace exiimples of nearly every product of our mechanical industries, 
with a oc*ii>it3erible amount of brea4lstuffs, provisions, and raw cotton. 
The fctlk*wi:.'|r tabular statement giving the amounts of merchandise im- 
jKjfned by >ieaiDer &t>m the United States in 1888, compared with the 
i&i|«ans £rc*m Great Britain in 1887, and fn>m France, Germany, and 
Spain ixj i S6d. will show the character of the trade : 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 

Mexico manufactures a good deal of cotton and imports over two 
million dollars' worth of the raw material from the United States an- 
nually. There are large mills at Queretaro, that historic city where 
Maximillian was captured and shot, and most of the raw cotton reaches 
them from Texas by way of the Mexican Central and Mexican National 
Kiiilroads. 

But our trade in cottons might be very much increased if the manu- 
facturers of the United States would study the peculiar demands of the 
market, and comply with them. The Mexican people want a cheaper 
grade of drillings, sheetings, denims, and other fabrics than are called 
for in our domestic markets, and purchase them in England because 
they can not be bought in the United States. If our manufacturers 
desire this trade they must send competent men to Mexico to make a 
careful study of the whims and the peculiarities of the people. The 
disposition of the French and Germans is to gratify tbe local taste, 
while the manufacturers of the United States attempt to force upon the 
market goods that are popular at home, but are not suited to foreign 
buyers. 

Another reason why our trade is not larger is that the commission men 
are not careful in filling orders. They will send what they happen to 
have in stock, while the Mexican importer wants only what he calls for ; 
and as a usual thing goods sent from this country are inditterently 
packed. Nearly all the interior transportation of Mexico is done by 
men or mules, and packages have to be arranged in bulk and weight so 
as to meet this requirement. Another important consideration is thai 
custom duties are levied upon the gross weight of the package, and the 
importers do not care to pay duty upon a lot of heavy pine boards and 
nails, and the waste that is often put in to fill up. All European goods 
come into the country packed so as to economize weight, and in a form 
that make them convenient for loading upon the backs of mules or car- 
gadores, as well as lessens the duty. 

THE CUSTOMS BEGULATIONS. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of an increased trade with Mexico 
is the annoying and oppressive regulations imposed at the custom- 
houses, particularly on the Rio Grande, which are intended to prevent 
smuggling, but practically prohibit trade, as the fines imposed for their 
unintentional violation eat up the profits on the sales. 

The attention of the Mexican Government has been repeatedly called 
to these complaints, and promises have been made of a reformation, but 
very little improvement is noticed. President Diaz, Minister Bomero, 
and other officials recognize the embarrassment to trade in this partic- 
ular, but insist that stringent regulations are necessary to prevent 
smuggling. 
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Many people believe that the day will come when there will be do 
eastom-hoases on the Rio Grande, when onr trade with Mexico will be 
as firee as between the States of the Union. The United States can well 
afford to enter into a convention 0:1 this basis, and the commercial treaty 
between the two countries— which, nnfortnnately, has not been carried 
into effect because of the failure of our Cougress to enact the necessary 
I^islation — was a step in that diiection. 

As far as revenue is concerned, the loss to the United States would 
be a mere trifle, the total amount of duties collected on goods imported 
firom Mexico beiiig only about $500,0(>0 annually. But with Mexico 
the lods of revenue would be a more serious consideration. 

If cotton goods were admitted into Mexico free of duty the revenues 
of the Government would be curtailed to snch an amount as to make 
saeh a concession impossible, as the duty on them alone varies from 
120 to 180 per cent., and the amount collected reaches from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 a year; and the cotton mills of Mexico need the protec- 
tion of this duty to exist 

MEXICAN SUGAR AND COFFEE. 

Bat 3Iexico could afford to surrender the customs receipts on other 
articles imported from the United States as a consideration for the 
eonsnmption of her sugar and coffee in this country. As every one 
iiauniliar with the subject knows, the Mexican coffee is superior to that 
prodocefl in Brazil, her sugar is as good as that of the West Indies, 
and hercafiacity for the production of these articles is practically un- 
limited* It would be mauy years, however, before her planters could 
nopply more than a small portion of the sugar and coffee required by 
tbiA eoootrv'. We consume about 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, while 
Mnir^p (Xf^fzA not now produce much more than enough to supply her 

To lutuAncn 31exicau sugar free into this country, in exchange for a 
riro»<r/ai of iier duties upon our mr.uufactured merchandise (except cot- 
UfUt^)^ would stimulate the planters of that Kepublic, as it would stimu- 
late; fli^ rri^/;hanical industries of this. It would increase oar floor 
oiark^ m a ilefAded degree, by placing wheat flour within the reach of 
flhM e/rtomon pef>plc of Mexico who are now prohibited from purchasing 
it \m(vs^n%t'. of the excessive duty, and would extend the sale of nearly 
$s¥My ^rtitiU'. we produce for export. 

tti« Mnxiftsku Government and the people will do anything in their 
p4fntr iff HUf'Xfur^fs^ the adoption of a common silver coin for circulation 
llifori^fi th#; hfzvc.rA American nations. The Mexican dollar is found in 
f^tfM r|Marititu;ii throughout both continents south of us, and at many 
plfU'jm U 'a4'j'M\fUA as a standard of value* 
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THE COMMERCE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



The foreign commerce of the five Oentral American Republicus varioii 
from thirty-six to forty millions a year^ the exports being twouty-ouo or 
twenty-two millions, and the imports from fifteen to eighteen million«| 
distributed as follows : 



Couo tries. 



OiuitenudA 

Hondoras 

San Salvador 

NicAiacoft 

Coat» Bioa 

British Honduras 

Total 



Imports. 



Bzports. 



18.000.000 
1, MO. 000 
8, 750, 000 
3,800.000 
8.600.000 
l,2flO,000 



16,400,000 



$0,700,000 
1. 000,000 
0. 0()». 000 
2,800.000 
8,000.000 
1.800,000 



21,000,000 



ToUl. 



110,1100 000 
N.ll'O.OOO 
0,700,000 
0, OOo. 000 
7,0(0,000 
8,000,000 



88,800,000 



The exports of the Central American States consist of coffee^ roMcb- 
ing a value of eleven or twelve million dollars annually (mom than half 
the entire qnantity), cocoa, sngar^ hides, mahogany urid otli^r flno 
woods, chemicals, drags and dye-woods, silver bullion, riibbor, and n 
variety of other prodnctsof the soil and forest. In 1888 the eiportN 
from Central America to the United State's were valtie<l at $7,029,398 1 
to Great Britain, $6,526^33, and to France, |2,127,fl54. 

GRie imports of the Central American countries are sent chifrfly from 
the United States, with the exception of cfitton goods In which Kng' 
land enjoysalmoet a monopoly for the same reasons rnen tiofied in tkn pr<i« 
ceding clii4>ter as existing in Ifexieo. The cotton manofactumr s In thu 
United States wfll not furnish the merchants engager! In tradu with 
Central and Sooth America the sorts of gomls that are demanded by 
that market. Thor fabrics are too good, are not eat In proper Imigths, 
and are not eeonomically packed^ 

iSZA 3 m 
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THE GREAT VABIETY OP IMPOETS. 

The great variety of articles entering into the Central American 
trade is shown by the following table, in which the trade of the Uuilcd 
States and Great Britain in 1888 is compared : 



Articles. 



BreAdstnifii 

CftDdlea 

Cotton, mftniifftctores of 

Chemicals, drugs, d jes, and medicines . 

Sarthen, chins, and glassware 

Fancy articles 

^ax, hemp, and jute, manofactores of 
Fish 



FmiU 

Gunpowder and other explosives 

Iron and steel, and mannCaotnresof 

Jewelrj.and manafaotnres of gold and silrer... 

LeaUier, and manufactures of 

Oils, regetable 

Paper and stationery 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy prodaets. 

Silk, manufactures of 

Soap. 



Spirits, distiUed.. 

Sugar, refined 

Wearing apparel 
Wine. 



Wood, and manu fixtures of 

Wool, manufkotures of 

All other articles 



Totil 



From 

the United 

States. 



$821,318 

14.061 

446,800 

217,135 

33.114 

40,287 

48,131 

IS, 570 

21,324 

100,748 

879.020 

8,416 

59.829 

9,414 

54,611 

265,873 

3,107 

19.865 

29.758 

89,451 

• (5) 

46.570 
205,160 

18,035 
733,977 



4,131,S74 



From Great 
Britain. 



$28,707 

8, 103. 2»5 

35.311 

17,826 



131,517 



676^996 
24,391 



87, lis 
14,594 



106,270 



204,209 
828,280 



4,706,401 



BEOIPBOOITY TBEATIES. 

Each of the Central American coantries would willingly enter into 
reciprocity treaties with the United States similar to that negotiated 
several years ago with Mexico, provided there woald be any assnranoe 
of the ratification of such treaties by oar Congress./ They woald con- 
sent to the firee admission intG their ports of oar pecnliar prodaets, sach 
as breadstafOs, provisions, lamber, furnitare, and refiaed petroleam, 
provided we removed the duties of the sugar we import from them. 
The difference in distance, the high rates of freight, and the cost of 
labor make it impossible for the planters of Central America to com- 
pete with thoee of Caba, Trinidad, and the Gaiana colonies, where 
slaveB and coolies are employed, and such a trade would be r^arded 
as a welcome stimulant to other depressed agricultural indasories. 



PROPOSED TSSATT WITH GUATEMALA. 

As IS the case in nearly every other Spanish-American country, the 
ezocbit«nt duties charged upon flour and other necessaries of life render 
flieir eonsamption impossible by the great masses of the people, and 
Oidiiuury white bread is as great a luxury among them as cake or wine. 
DmiBg flie recent visit of the South American Commission to Gnate- 
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mala they held a coDference with the Government there^ represented by 
the late President Barrios, Mr. Fernando Cruz, his secretary of state, 
and Mr. Sanchez, minister of finance, who consented to enter into a 
treaty under which Guatemala would admit free of duty mineral coal, 
raw cotton, refined petroleum, wooden furniture, flour, agricultural im- 
plements, cured and preserved meats, fruits and vegetables, dressed 
lumber, woolen goods of all kinds, hardware of all kinds, lime for build- 
ing purposes, tiles made of clay, salt, live stock of every kind, material 
for coffee-sacks, provisions, lard, and such other articles as enter into 
the domestic economy, provided sugar and tobacco from Guatemala were 
admitted free into the United States. 

These products are not produced in Guatemala or any of the other 
States of Central America to any very considerable extent, and refined 
sugar is now imported into Guatemala from the United States, little or 
none being manufactured there. Were a market opened in this coun- 
try for the sugar of Central America there would be in a few years an 
immense development of the sugar interest on that continent. The 
cane grows vigorously, and produces a very large percentage of sac- 
charine matter, it being much more profitable than other products of 
the five little republics. Before any great amount of it can be raised 
for export, however, it would be necessary to import capital and labor, 
because both are scarce. 

Whether the tobacco interest would be likely to augment in the same 
proportion is a question, and it is doubtful whether the product would 
ever come in competition with that of Havana. 

ENOBMOUS FBBIGHT OHABGES. 

What is said of Guatemala will apply to every other one of the Cen- 
tral American States. The greatest obtacles in the way of an increased 
trade with Central America are the enormous freight charges, which 
make the cost of everything imported very high, especially when the 
duty, which is usually from 50 to 300 per cent., is added. But there are 
no discriminations. No matter where the goods come from they are 
taxed alike, and the merchants of the United States have no greater 
advantage than those of Europe. 

The lack of knowledge on the part of our merchants and manufact- 
urers of the wants of the market, and their disinclination to comply 
with them, stands in marked contrast with the assiduity with which 
European merchants and manufacturers cultivate trade, and endeavor 
to cater to the tastes and wants of the people, and also the favorable 
terms which they are willing to give purchasers. The indifference of 
the merchants of the United States in packing goods for shipment is 
also a great cause for complaint, and their carelessness is a constant 
and serious source of injury and loss to the importer, and one of which 
their European rivals are not guilty* 
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THB OPINION OF AN BXPSBT. 

Mr. J. M. Manoz, of New York^ who has been engaged in trade with 
Oentral America for the last twenty-eight years, makes a very valoable 
contribution to the information gained from other sources regarding oar 
trade with that continent, and says : 

The exports from the United States to all the Central American oonntriea consist 
of natural products, such as lumber, flour, com meal, hog and dairy products, canned 
meats, fruits and vegetables, refined petroleum, rosin, pitch, tar, and turpentine, and 
manufactured tobacca There are also imported, in greater or less quantities, manu- 
factured goods, such as sewing-machines, silver-plated ware, glassware and crockery, 
watches and inferior Jewelry, paints, oils, agricultural implements, tools of aU kinds, 
drugs, gunpowder, trunks, paper, mining machinery, carriages, carts and harness, 
ftimiture, rubber goods, barbed wire, general hardware, boots and shoes, cotton 
prints and white goods, leather goods, railway cars and locomotives, river boats, no- 
tions, etc. 

The manufactured goods and implements are generally made in the eastern sea-board 
States— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware ; and Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky furnish the tobacco. Within the last 
few years some of the Western States, such as Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois have begun 
to reach out for the export trade in such articles as furniture, carriages, agricultural 
and other implements, hardware, canned goods, and meats. 

WHY OUR COMMKKCX U SO SMAJLL, 

There has been a marked increase in our commerce with the Central American 
States within the last twenty years, due principally to the increase of population 
and the progress in material development of those countries. Within that period, 
nevertheless, many lines of merchandise have fallen off in exports, principaUy manu- 
factured articles, such as agricultural implements, tools, hardware, furniture, shoes, 
cotton fabrics, paper, etc. This falling off can be clearly traced to the cheaper cost 
of the European manufacturers of the same class competing in the same markets. 
It is undoubtedly true that the American products as a rule are superior in material, 
workmanship, and finish, but these very qualities which make their superiority over 
their European rivals increase their cost and value. 

The general fftct stands out that the American goods, as a rule, are manufactured 
for use principaUy in this country, where the consumer is richer, more appreciative 
and exacting as to intrinsic value, fine finish, and material, and are made under con- 
ditions that enable the manufacturers to disregard foreign competition in catering to 
the taste and appreciation in those qualities by his principal consumers. But when 
these really superior articles and manufactures are offered in the Spanish American 
markets, where the consumers as a rule are poor, onappreciative of their intrinsic 
•nperiority, and whose only desire and study is to fiU their wants at the most mod- 
erate cost^ the competition offered by the same articles of English, French, and 
German make becomes irresistible, and the American article finds but a limited con- 
sumption. The European manufacturer, in his constant struggles with his competi- 
tors for the supply of consuming markets, has reduced cheapness in material and 
make to a science, which enables him to take and hold the lion's share of the trade. It 
is true that American genius and mechanical ingenuity overcomes in great part the 
cheaper labor and materials of the European competitor, but up to now the conditions 
at home are not calculated, in my opinion, to realise the aspirations to compete suc- 
cessf uUy in foreign markets. 

jn oonneotion with this subject of the increase in our oonuneroe with the Central 
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American States, I may mentioQ the gratifyiDg fact that Costa Rica has so much io- 
creased her trade with this coantry that the secretary of the treasury and com- 
merce in his recently issued report to Congress for last year calls attention to this 
remarkable increase in these words : 

** I have already in previous report pointed out that the commerce of importation 
with the United States of North America was increasing from year to year. In 1888 
it has exceeded the business done with £ngland in more than $100,000, and the ad- 
vantages which that market offer to our country, once direct commnnication is 
established from Port Limon to the interior (alluding to the completion of the rail- 
road now being built), it will cause a yearly increase in our relations with the great 
Bepublic." 

HOW OUR IMPORTS ARE PAID FOB. 

During the last six or eight years the exports to Central and Spanish America have 
been paid for principally in produce imported from those countries. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago the method was different. Then our importations from those conn- 
tries were comparatively limit'Cd, and payment for onr exports were effected indrafts 
or credits on London. At that time drafts on the United States were so difficult of 
sale that commission merchants in this country were compelled to provide credits on 
London houses to their clients to pay for the prodrce stripped to this country and the 
balance of trade against us. Now the greater part of these covering operations are 
made in drafts on this country, and it is even becoming of frequent occurrence that 
drafts on the United States are sent by merchants direct from Central America to 
European houses in London, France, and Germany to pay for goods imported from 
those countries. Europe undoubtedly gets the benefit of the large balances against 
us in onr trade with Spanish American States, as she is by far the heaviest customer 
in supplying their needs as in consuming their products. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIBS. 

The transportation between the United States and the countries mentioned is 
furnished both by steam and sail. By steam are carried the more valuable merchan- 
dise; by sail, the cheapest, such as kerosene, lumber, pitch, tar, ice, etc. I should 
say the proportion carried in American vessels from this country exceeds that carried 
in foreign bottoms. There are but few '* tramps" in the trade, the bulk of it being 
carried by regular lines, English and American. 

The subsidized foreign lines of steamers to ports of Central America, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, etc., are the English Royal Mail Steamship Company, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, the French Compagnie General Transatlantic, the German 
Hamburg American, and the Spanish Compania Transatlantica. I have not the data at 
hand to be precise in the amounts of the subsidies, but they are very heavy, as you are 
doubtless aware. There are also other English lines, such as the Atlas Company, 
that receive subsidies for carryin;)^ the mails from some of the British colonies, notably 
Jamaica. The heavy subsidies to these lines enable them to carry the merchandise 
and produce to and from those States and Europe at a much cheaper rate in propor- 
tion to distances than the American lines can do it for, to and from onr ports. 

DIFFKRBNCK IN FREIGHT RATR8. 

The difference in the rates of freight ars^ about as follows : The Royal Mail Com- 
pany, the French or German companies, will give through bills of lading for coffise or 
produce from any of the Pacific ports of Central America, in connection with the 
American Pacific Mail, Central America lines to Panama, and the Panama Railroad 
over the Isthmus, say a total distance from the shipping to the landing ports of be- 
tween 6,900 to 7,100 miles of navigation, for the freight rate of £4 lOt. to £5 per ton 
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weight, say from |21.d0 to |S4.25 of oar moDey. Bat when it comes to sbipplng the 
same article to New York, a distance from port to port of only abont 3,000 or 3,500 
miles, with the same transfers to Aspinwall by the same carriers, and thence by tha 
Pacific Mail steamers to New York, the rates of freight charged on the same produce 
are an average of one cent to one and a quarter cents per bandred, or at the rate of 
$22.40 to |28 per ton weight. Aboat the same proportions in the rates of freight ex- 
ist on merchandise shipped from the Earopean ports to the Pacific Central American 
ports, and rates on merchandise from New York to the same Central American ports. 

CUSTOMS DXrnXS in central AMERICA. 

The tariff on American staples in the different Central and Spanish American 
countries varies from 50 per cent, to 80 per cent, ad valorem, and the duties collected 
on imports constitnte the principal source of revenue in all of them. Oatside of the 
sugar growing countries it is more than doobtful if the removal by the United States 
of the duties on sugar, of which they barely produce enough for their local consomp- 
tion, woald be to them of any practical benefit whatever, financially or commercially. 
As the principal staple prodncts of those republics, such as coffee, cocoa, hides, skins, 
indigo, india rubber, etc., are duty free here, and no amount of reduction in the duties 
upon sugar here would be of any advantage in stimulating the production of the 
article in those countries in any very sensible degree, owing to adverse labor con- 
ditions, I am fully convinced that those governments would consider it neither 
profitable nor desirable to enter into reciprocity treaties with the United States that 
would result in depriving them of an important portion of their revenues without 
any equivalent advantage. Apart from these considerations, I am led to believe 
that the several Spanish-American States have treaties with European powers con- 
taining the favored-nation clause, which would render it difficult to make any dis- 
crimination in favor of the United States products. 

COINAOB AND CURRBNCT. 

I am not prepared to give any definite opinion as to the practicability of the adop 
tion of a common silver coin, to be a legal tender between the United States and 
Spanish-American countries. 

It is impossible for me to say what amount of paper money has been issued in those 
countries during the last ten years. With the exception of Colombia and Costa Rica, 
not much, if any, has been issued. I believe as a rule the interior indebtedness of 
those countries have taken the shape of debentures or obligations bearing interest, 
not that of treasury notes, like our greenbackA. In Colombia considerable issue of 
irredeemable paper money, and of a depreciated silver coin of 500 fineness, has been 
resorted to by the Government to cover its necessities. The result in that country has 
been a heavy rise in the premium of exchange and of gold and silver, amounting from 
190 to 225 per cent. Besides the paper and spurious silver currencies, that country 
has been farther flooded by heavy issues of nickel small coins, all of which has been 
working very serious evils upon the foreign commerce of the country. Costa Rica 
has also, within the last three or four years, entered upon the road of paper-money 
issues, through one of its banks, but in neither case could I say what amount has 
been issued. 

In the Central American, Ecuadorian, and Colombian ports, the custom-house reg- 
ulations and methods of appraisement although exacting, are not usually embarrass- 
ing nor unjust to the merchants. Not so with the regulations, fines, and penalties, 
of the Yenezuelan customs which are, many of them, arbitrary and unjust, highly 
embarrassing and confusing to merchants and shippers. It would undoubtedly be 
to the advantage and relief of the exporters of the United States if some of the most 
w^ost and objectionable should be modified and simplified. 
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SUBSIDIES PAID BT GENTHAL AMERICA. 

All of the Central American countries are under contract to pay the 
Pacific Mail Steam-Bhip Company of the United States the following 
amounts respectively for carrying the mails between their ports : 



Coimtries. 



Costa Ric» 

NicarAf^i* • 
Hondaras . 
Salvador .. 
Gaatomala 



Per year. 



$12,000 

6^000 

S.000 

24.000 

24,000 



VI. 



THE COMMERCE OF COLOMBIA. 



The normal commerce of the Kepablic of Colombia is about thirty 
millions of dollars, and the exports and imports are asnally aboat equal. 
Bot since work was commenced upon the Panam a Canal there has been 
ao enormoos increase in the value of merchandise shipped both from 
Europe and the United States to the port of Aspinwall. This trade, 
however, is but temporary, and the statistical reports for the current 
year will show a large falling off. 

Tlie exports from Colombia, which vary annually from thirteen to 
sixteen millions, consist chiefly of coffee, cocoa, hides, fruits, and nuts, 
robber and chemicals, drugs and dyes. Most of the cocoa goes to the 
€hoeol2te manufacturei-s of France, and the same country takes two- 
thirds of the coffee crop, the total exports to that country reaching 
oearij five million. We buy nearly two million dollars worth of Colom- 
bians coffee, and take most of her hides and skins, the total of our im- 
pofts reaching $4,300,000. 

The exports to England from that country are comparatively small, 
averaging only abont $1,500,000 annually, but the imports of Colombia 
from England in 1888 reached $5,673,000, and consisted, as is the case 
with Venezuela and other South American countries, chiefly of cotton 
goods ($3,166,992) wbi3h the manufacturers of the United States might 
sell there if they would study the markets and comply with the tastes of 
the people. France s^'uds a large quantity of wearing apparel, boots 
and shoes, wines, woolen fabr cs, and fancy articles ; her exports in 1888 
were more than seven millions, but there will be a serious falling off 
now that work upon the Panama Canal has been suspended. 

THE MERCHANDISE SHIPPBD TO COLOMBIA. 

A very large variety of articles is shipped to Colombia from the United 
States. The people get all their breadstuffis and provisions here ; we 
surpass both England, France, and Germany in our exports of iron 
and steel, and sell a large quantity of furniture, for the woods of 
that country being hard and heavy are not adapted either to household 
articles or to building purposes. We can supply nearly every article 
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needed in Colombia at prices qaite as low and in quality equal, if not 
superior, to those imported from England, and the extension of our trade 
in that direction rests almost solely upon the enterprise of our mer- 
chants and the extension of our transportation facilities. 

There is not an article that we import from Colombia taxed in our cus- 
tom-houses. Some sugar is produced in the country, but not for export, 
and we have little to offer in exchange for a removal of duties upon the 
articles she imports from us. The financial condition of the country 
also is sach that the Government could ill afford to deprive itself of 
any sources of revenue. The prices of all articles are high, and the 
Government is compelled to tax the necessaries of life as well as the 
luxuries to sustain itself. 

WHEBE OUB EXPOBTS COME FBOM. 

The commodities taken by Colombia are so varied that all sections of 
our country contribute more or less to supply them. The provisions 
and breadstuffs we ship there come from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kausas, and Minnesota; much of the lumber from the Southern 
States; the furniture from New York and Michigan; the leather goods 
from New England; the machinery from Pennsylvania and Delaware; 
the tobacco from the Southern States ; the iron and steel from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, and the cotton goods from Massachusetts. 

The trade with Colombia is done through commission merchants at 
New York with credit on Europe, principally on London, as few of the 
merchants of this country have branch houses in that country. 

THE MEANS OF TBANSPOBTATION. 

The principal means of transportation between New York and the 
ports of Colombia are furnished by the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany, which goes direct to Aspinwall, and the Atlas Steam-ship Com- 
pany, which sends steamers from New York to all of the Colombian 
ports by way of Jamaica. 

The former is an American and the latter an English Company. 
There is also a steamer running between New Orleans and Colombia, 
and sailing vessels are occasionally sent under special charter with as- 
sorted cargoes. Of the imports from Colombia last year, $1,075,000 
was sent in American ships, and $2,717 in foreign ships. Of our ex- 
ports to that country $3,813,000 were sent in American vessels, and 
$1,210,000 in foreign vessels. 

This is the case everywhere. The raw materials of the South Ameri- 
can countries are brought to the United States in foreign ships which 
seldom carry cargoes back, and if we send any merchandise at all we 
must depend upon our own vessels to carry it. The English shipmasters 
do everything in their power to encourage the trade of their own mer- 
chants. There is one line of steamers belonging to the Harrison Oom- 
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pany, of Liverpool, which twice a month carries cargoes of English mer- 
chandise to the Golambian ports and there load with raw materials for 
I^ew Orleans. From the latter city they retarn to Europe loaded with 
cotton. The freights from Earope are cheaper than from the United 
States, and the Atlas Steam-ship Company, having no competitor, does 
not fail to improve the advantage. 

THE PROPOSED COMMON SILVEB COIN. 

With reference to the adoption of a common silver coin, Mr. F. O. 
Pierra, of New York, who is a merchant enjoying a very large trade 
with Colombia, says: 

I belieye that the establishment of a common silver coin wonld greatly benefit 
oommerce between the United States and Spanish America and Brazil ; bat it is 
rather difficult to say how far the measure is practicable. 

Judging by the references to the subject which I have noticed in the public press 
of those countries, the measure does not seem to be viewed with much favor, although 
I have not yet been able fully to understand the grounds of their objections. Where 
the metal is produced to some extent, they seem to be apprehensive of the effect 
which the great production of the United States would have on theirs ; while some 
observe that not having ourselves yet come to an agreement in regard to the silver 
question, the discussion of a common silver coin is somewhat premature. The pro- 
duction of silver in Colombia is now about $2,000,000, and is increasing. Work has 
been commenced during the last few months on several mines, which it is expected 
will be very productive. 

I am not sufficiently well-informed to speak with certainty about the coinage and 
paper currency of that Bepublic. The matter seems to be one somewhat confused. 
The monetary unit is the silver peso, 900 fine and of .801 ounce weight, equivalent to 
about 70 cents American gold. There is besides a half peso, of a very much lower 
standard, which, I understand, is causing no little confusion and trouble. 

The same regulations that exist in other coantries are foand in the 
castom-hoQses of Colombia, and technical errors are panished with pen- 
alties oat of proportion to their importance, even where it is evident 
that no frand was intended. 

THE GOMMEBGE OF SAYANILLA. 

The principal port of Golombia is Savanilla, which lies upon a low, 
sandy bar, and is connected by railroad with Barranqoillay the chief 
oommercial city of the country. Barranqoilla, is near the mouth of the 
river Magdalena, the great thoroughfare to the interior, and to Bogota, 
fhe capital, and has a population of about 25,000, a majority of whom 
are foreigneis. 

The exports firom the .port of Savanilla are about $7,000,000, and the 
imports $10,000,000. The other ports of the country, Garthagena, Santa 
llart% Baenaventorai Aspinwall (Golon), and Panama, each had its 
•I1M6 of tbe oommerce of the countiy, but at Savanilla most of the busi- 
of the Interior is done. 
Ttm dbief exports last year were : Silver and gold bullion, $3,648,533 ; 
kil^TIMNM; bides, $750,672 ; tobacco, $401,900; cinchona bark, 
^ Md mbber, $179,868. Of these exports $2,949,225 went to 
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England; $1,845,201 to the United States; $883,224 to f'rance, and 
$664,329 to Germany. 

Of the imports of Savanilla $2,743,366 came from England ; $1,356,412 
from France ; $643,859 from Germany, and $517,386 from the United 
States. The chief articles of import last year were as follows : 

Cotton goods $3,265,705 

ProTisioiiB 1,218,926 

Iron and steel 1,344,812 

Bnildiog materials 520,053 

Wines and liquors - 952,336 

STEAM-SHIP FACILITIES. 

Savanilla has direct steam communication with New York by the 
Atlas line, which, although owned by an English company and operated 
under the flag of Great Britain, and receives subsidies from the British 
West India colonies, confines its voyages to American waters, and 
touches at all the chief Atlantic ports of Colombia and Costa Kica and 
several of the West India Islands, being the rival of the Pacific Mail 
Company, and competing to a certain extent with the ^' Bed D " line. 
Where the Atlas steamers come into competition with those sailing 
under the United States flag they are able to give lower rates of freight, 
because the cost of maintaining them is lower, but to ports where it 
enjoys a monopoly, its charges are sufficiently high to make up the dif- 
ference. 

Some merchandise is sent to Savanilla by the ^' Bed D " line, by way 
of Cura9oa, where it is transshipped upon English, French, or German 
vessels, the little Dutch island being an important rendezvous for the 
steamers that ply along the Spanish Main. 

SUBSIDIZED LINES TO EUBOPE. 

Savanilla has four lines of transportation to and from England, viz, 
The Boyal Mail Steam Packet line of Southampton, semi-monthly ; the 
We^t India and Pacific line of Liverpool, semi-monthly ; the Harrison 
and West India line of Liverpool, semi-monthly ; and a Spanish line 
which touches at Liverpool en route, also semi-monthly. 

There is also a line of steamers between Savanilla and Havre (the Com- 
pagnie G6u6rale Transatlantique) tri-monthly; a German semi-monthly 
line to Hamburg, and the line to Spain above mentioned. All of these 
lines are subsidizes. 

This gives the port of Savanilla thirteen steamers a month to and 
from Europe, or one nearly every other day, while the steamers to and 
firom New York sail only once in fifteen days. 

FAULTS OF AHEBIOAN MANXJFAGTUBEBS. 

One great obstacle to the extension of our trade to Savanilla, which 
means tlie interior of Colombia^ is the &ilure of American mannfact- 
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urers to appreciate the importance of packing their goods in sach a 
manner as to permit their transporation over the mountains upon the 
backs of mules and men. In Europe the packing of merchandise for 
the South American trade is a fine art, which has never been studied 
or cultivated in the United States. Packages should be made of a 
certain size, and weight not over 125 pounds^ and there should be as 
little waste lumber and other material as possible, so as to add to the 
convenience and cheapen the cost of interior transportation, as well as 
to avoid the payment of unnecessary duties, which are all assessed by 
the i>ound, gross weight. 

In Colombia, roads, properly so called, do not generally exist, and are 
represented merely by mule tracks. Military labor has, however, been 
applied within the last two years to the repairing of the principal routes 
in the country, and great improvements have been made. The first road 
suitable for vehicles was opened last year. It extends from the Plain 
of Bogota to the river Magdalena, and will serve for the conveyance of 
heavy goods, such as machinery and pianos. The postal service in the 
interior is well arranged, being safe and as speedy as the conformation 
of the country will permit. About 2,800 miles of telegraph are in work- 
ing order, and about 200 more in course of construction. There are also 
eight railway lines, which, however, extend no farther than 148 miles 
altogether. Congress has approved of the construction of a line from 
Bogota to the Lower Magdalena. Such a line would shorten the time of 
transit between Bogota and the coast by three or four days for passen- 
gers and mails, and by about a fortnight for merchandise. A concession, 
which is very important, has also been granted to a French company 
for a line of railroad from Bogota to the sources of the Orinoco River, 
which, when completed, will give an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. 

TH£ TBADB OP THE ISTHUfUS. 

The trade of the Isthmus of Panama should not properly be included 
in that of the Republic of Colombia, although that portion of the con- 
tinent is under the political authority of the Government at Bogota. 
Aspinwall and the city of Panama are the entrepdts for a large amount 
of commerce from the west coast of South America, and the merchan- 
dise that passes over the Panama Railroad daily is enormous. These 
cities have a larger commerce than any others in either Central or 
South America, but their population is small, and the imports on one 
side of the Isthmus are immediately transshipped on the other side. 

The Isthmus being the great thoroughfare of commerce, the following 
statement from Mr. Thomas Adamson, United States consul-general at 
Panama, will be found of especial interest as it shows the number of 
vessels employed, tonnage, dates of arrival and departures, rate of 
freight charges, subsidies from foreign Governments for carrying 
IDftOSy «tc. : 
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STEAM-SHIP FACILmSS AT PANAMA. 

The three liDes of steam-ships tradiag to Panama are "The Pacific Mail Steam-ahip 
Company," "The Pacific Steam Navigation Company," and " The South American 
Steam-ship Company." 

The Pacific Mall Steam-ship Company maintains three lines on the west coast of 
North America, namely : 

The San Francisco line, plying hetween San Francisco and Panama, with inter- 
mediate calls, which consists of six ships, having an aggregate tonnage of 10,230 tons, 
makes two trips each way monthly, from Jane to November, and three trips each way 
per month daring the remainder of the year. 

The Mexican line consists of two ships, having an aggregate tonnage of 2,450 tons, 
which ply between Panama and Acapulco, making one trip each way daring the 
month. 

The Central American line, plying between Panama and the principal Pacific ports 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, and Guatemala, consists of two ships 
of an aggregate tonnage of 3,010 tons, which make two trips each way per month. 

The vessels of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company on the Pacific side of this con- 
tinent make connections by way of the Panama Railroad with the vessels of the same 
company plying between Colon, on the Atlantic side of this Isthmus, and New York 

City. 

Arrivals and departures of$teamer$. 



Arrivals at A8i»inwalL 



Boyal Mail St«Bin Packet Compfmy's steamer : 
Erom Southampton via west Indies, fort- 



Comnagnie Gto6rale Transatlantiqne steamer: 

From Marseilles ard way ports, 8tta. 

From Havre, Bordcanx, and way ]>ort8, 18tb. 

From St.-Nazaire and way ports, 30tb. 
Hamburg- American Packet Company's steamer : 

From Hamburg, Havre, etc., 4th and 2Ist. 
Compa&ia TransatuMitica de Barcelona steamer : 

From Barcelona and way ports, 28th. 
West India and Pacific Steam-sbip Company's and 
Harrison Line steamers : 

From Liverpool and way porta, every Thurs- 
day. 

From Liverpool and Bordeaux, fortnightly. 



Departures from AspinwaU. 



Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company's steamer: 

For Plvmoutn, Cherbourg, and Southampton, 
via west Indiee. fortnightly. 
Compagnie 66n6rale Transatlantiquo steamer: 

For St'Naaaire and way ports, 8d. 

For Marseilles and way ports, 11th. 

For Havio, Bordeaux, and way ports. 21st. 
Hamburg- American Packet Company's steamer : 

For namburg, Havre, and way ports, 7th and 

Compa&ia Transatlontica de Barcelona steamer: 

For Barcelona and way ports, 2d. 
West India and Pacific Steam-ship Company's and 
Harrison Line steamers : 
For Liverpool via New Orleazis, every Satur- 
day. 
For Liverpool vlaYera Crus and New Orleans, 
fortnightly. 



SUBSIDIES OR PAYMENT FOR CARRTIKG MAILS. 



The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company has mail contracts with all of the Central 
American Governments and Mexico, accordlog to which the company receives certain 
stipulated sums for carryiug mails and to secure the calling of the steam-ships at 
their ports, etc. 

Costa Rica pays to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company $12,000 per annum on mail 
contract; Nicaragua pays to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company t^,000 per annum 
on mail contract; Honduras, $5,000; Salvador, $24,000; Guatemala, $19,500; Mexico, 
$30,000. Colombia pays for carrying its mails to New York and San Francisco (but 
not to intermediate points) at the rate of 10 cents a pound for newspapers, and 50 
cents a pound for letters. 

The transi>ortation of mails firom Panama to Central America and Mexican ^rts is 
included in the contracts of those countries. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, of Liverpool, England, employs in its 
trade on the west coast of South America, between Panama and Port Monte Chili, a 
fieet of twenty-seven vessels, of which seven have an aggregate tonnage of 17,4S1 
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tooa; thirteen, 91,805 tons; Sve, 3,330 toDS ; two (tondera), 324 toDs; mftking a toUl 
Aggregate of 42,880 tons. 

Tbe veasela of this oompaiiy make MTenty-eighl aniTals ftt, and eeventy-eight de- 
partnTes froni Panama daring a year ; tbat is to say, tbe steamers of the thmngh lin« 
U> Cbili arrive And depart weehlj (dfty-two times), and tbe steamers irhich do not go 
farther soath than Onajaqnil arrive and depart fortnightly (twenty-eiz times). 

The Colombian GoTemment pays the Psoifio Steam Navigation Company $1,050 
(pesos) per month for transportation of mails, bat information as to tbe amoonts is 
not obtainable here. 

Tbe SoDth Amerioan St«ani-sbip Company (CompaSla Snd Americana de Vapoies) 
has its principal office at Talparsiao, the vessels sailing nnder the flag of Chili. 

The fleet of this line couaisu of sixteen ateam-abips and one steam-tag, which are 
tbos described by the company, namely : 
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A new vessel, the Aooncagua, of 3,500 tons and a speed of 16 miles per hou, will 
toon be finished and added to tbe line, and another small vessel is now being bnilt 
for the trade between Goayaquil and Paosius. I have been particnlar to describe 
tbe foregoing ships separately, becanse they would all l>ecome a part of the Chilian 
uavy in cose tbat Chili should become engaged in war with a foreign power. 

The principal vessels of this line are maguidcent ships, replete with every modem 
convenience, and altogether tbe most comfortable vessels I have ever traveled on. 

At present the service of this cooipony consists only of tbe through lino betireen 
Valparaiso and Panama. The ships leave from both ends of the line fortnightly, ar- 
riving at Panama on altematA Thursdays, and departing from Panama on alternate 



Leaving Panama they call at Onayaqnil, Paito, Eten, Pacaamayo, Salarery, Qal- 
lao, Tambo de Mora, Pisco, Lomoa, Qailca, Hollendo, Pisagna, Iqnique, Antofogaata, 
Tallal, Chanaral, Caldera, Carrizal Bajo, Hnasoo, Coqnimbo, Valparaiso. 

In September a new line will be in operation, running between Callao and Pan- 
ama bi-monthly trips each way, and calling at all the intermediate porta of Pern, 
Eonador, and Colombia. 

The toight tariff from Valparaiso t« New York and San Francisco, by connection 
with Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, range from $15 to |37.60, in United States 
gold, per uin. Tbe rate of freight Itom Panama to Onayaqnil or to Paits ia $15 (sil- 
Tor aols) per ton ; to Callao and Valparaiso, $20 per ton. The competition between 
Aiallue and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company has reduced tbe ratM ftoc freight 
e from 50 to ;80 per cent. For instance, tbe price of flnt-oUsa paaaoge 
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from Panama to Callao was formerly $190, aud now it is a matter of bargain, rating 
generally at abont |40. 

The Chilian Goyemment pays to the Sonth American Steam-ship Company for the 
weekly line between Valparaiso and Callao and intermediate porte, $125,000 per an- 
num. On the Ist of February, 1888, when the line was extended to Panama, with 
bi-monthly trips, the Goyemment of Chili agreed to increase the subsidy by an ad- 
ditional $100,000 for each of the first two years, and $75,000 for each of the following 
years until May, 1894. This, of course, includes the transportation of the Chilian 
mails. 

One small and very indifferent steamer, of about 300 tons carrying capacity, plies 
monthly between the port of Panama and the poi-t of David, the latter being the 
chief town of the Chiriqui district, in the western part of the department of Panama, 
and about 75 miles from the frontier of Costa Rica. It owes its main support to the 
cattle trade, and serves to briug to market the few products of the western district. 

Respectfully submitting the foregoing for your information, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

THOBiAS Adamson, 
United State* Coneul-Oeneral. 



vn. 



THE COMMERCE OF VENEZUELA. 



It is shown by the statistics of our trade that where we have lines 
of steamers oar merchants have no difficulty in competing with those 
of England, Germany, and France, and the increase of our commerce 
is noted. Take as an example the Republic of Venezuela, with which 
we had a commerce of only $3,300,000 twenty years ago. Then there 
was but one house engaged in the trade; nearly all the imports were 
brought from Europe and nearly all the exports were sold there. Now 
we have a commerce with that country amounting to $13,089,000 in 
1888, or nearly one-half the total foreign commerce of the country, which 
is between twenty -seven and twenty-eight millions of dollars. 

In 1888 our exports to Venezuela were only $961,000. Now they 
amount to $3,038,000 annually, having increased more than 300 per cent, 
since steam-ship communication was established. The exports from Eng- 
land to Venezuela duriug the year 1888 were but $786,000 more than from 
the United States, and the Exports from France were only about one- 
third of those from this country. 

THE TRADE IN COTTON OOODS. 

More than two- thirds of the exports from England to Venezuela were 
cotton goods— $2,386,380 out of a total of $3,794,493— and theother large 
item was railway iron and supplies. The latter is due to the fact that 
the railways of Venezuela have been and are still being constructed 
by English contractors, who naturally purchase their material in their 
own country. Therefore this item should not be charged to any lack of 
enterprise upon the part of the merchants of the United States. 

The reason why Venezuela purchases her cotton goods in England— 
and they constitute almost the exclusive wearing apparel of the common 
people of both sexes — ^is that the manufacturers of the United States 
liavo not and for some reason will not produce goods suitable to that 
market. This is the uniform testimony of the merchants of Caracas 
and other cities of that Bepablic In commenting upon this fact the 
Soath American Oommission, in their report on Venezuela, said : 

Ottr flMEolianti and maniifiMstiiren, if they deaire to compete with those of Great 

Biilil&f Vumobf and Gemissy, dioiild zely on the tmly American oommeroial and 

— ■nilMtnffiiif oiteKpriae and aagaeityy whioh exhibit themselves in ascertaining 

raali and trwi fn||iidioes of the ooatomers they seek to win, in supplying such 

m 
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goods as they are disposed to bny, and in avoiding all attempts to pass off inferior 
or damaged wares npon people who, although not as advaoced in general material 
progress as ourselves, are noted for their perspicacity and individual independence. 

Here our merchants and dealers have no serious obstacle in the credit system; 
the Venezuelan importers and traders without exception, so far as we could learn, 
buy for cash. They are strong in resources, and have built up a profitable trade, so 
that though they give credit to interior dealers, yet they do not ask it for themselves. 

The superiority of many of our American fabrics has led foreign manufacturers to 
acts of dishonest imitations and labels. In a large dry-goods importing house in 
Caracas we were shown by the proprietor bolts of cloth having an impress of the 
American eagle and the words beneath ''Best American drilling " turned out of the 
looms of Manchester, England. The goods were inferior, and the label was designed 
to injure the reputation of the American article, and yet gain for the dishonest manu- 
facturer the price of the genuine fabric. 

TRADE NOT AFFECTED BY THE TARIFF. 

Our trade in Yenezuela is not affected by the tariff oftbeTJDited 
States, for we are able to compete in that market with the European 
mannfactnrers in every line of merchandise that we produce for export 
A reciprocity treaty, by which the government of that Republic would 
stipulate to admit free of duty our breadstuffs, provisions, refined 
petroleum, and lumber, in exchange for the free admission of her sugar 
into our ports, would greatly increase our trade in that direction and 
might result in the development of her sugar industry. In order to en- 
courage her planters the Venezuelao Congress some years ago imposed 
a prohibitory duty on sugar, and the entire domestic supply is now pro- 
duced within the limits of the Kepublic, but none is exported. The un 
productive area of available sugar land is enormous, but the capital and 
the labor, as well as the enterprise, are lacking. 

The duty on breadstuffs is very high, the retail price of flour in the 
markets on the sea-coast being $14 per barrel. Lumber is sold at $100 
per thousand feet, and the cost of furniture, imported provisions, and 
petroleum is such as to prohibit their purchase by the laboring classes. 
Oas at Caracas, the only city in the Eepublic where it is made, is $8 
per thousand feet. Electric lights have recently been introduced at 
Caracas, Valencia, and Maracaibo, the principal cities. 

Yenezuela enjoys ample steam ship facilities, not only with Europe, 
but is one of the few countries in Central and South America with which 
we have regular and rapid communication. 

The banking facilities and credit system between the United States 
and Venezuela are adequate, but there is a great deal of complaint 
about the extortions practiced upon importers at the custom-houses of 
that Bepublio for unintentional violations of the customs regulations. 

THE RED D STEAMERS. 

Wherever we have proper transportation facilities, as is the case 
with Venezuela, our trade is in a satisfactory condition, and only needs 
attention from our manu&cturers and exporting merchants to be vastly 
152a i 
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enlarged. Messrs. BoaltOD, Bliss & Dallett, of New York, who own and 
operate the line of steamers to Venezuela, have found their trade in- 
crea:sed, and their steamships paying expenses after a brief experiment, 
and this result has been reached even against the subsidized Eoyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, of England, which receives nearly $500,000 
from the British Government, and $90,000 from the Island of Barba- 
does for making that place its rendezvous, and the heavily subsidized 
French, Spanish, and Dutch lines. 

The United States Government has paid but $13,070.73 to encourage 
the '^Bed D^ line since its establishment. In 188i it received for the 
transportation of our mails $1,046.32; in 1885, $1,392.94; in 1886 no 
money was received by these steamers for the transportation of mails, 
the bulk of them being carried for nothing. In 1887 the amount of 
business had increased so that even at the low rate of compensation 
paid, the money received was $4,547.47 ; in 1888 the amount was $6,084. 
The distance traveled by these steamers each round trip is 4,260 nauti- 
cal miles, and the total distance traveled each year is 132,060 nauti- 
cal miles. Their compensation for postal services in 1885 was only an 
average of $41 per voyage, or $8.20 per visit, and it always cost them 
more than this to transfer the mails between the post-office and the 
steamers. The value of the trade that has been built up by this line of 
steamers is shown by the fact that 10,000 bales of cotton goods were 
shipi)ed to Venezuela from the United States in 1888, while in 1880 
but 1,200 bales were shipped there. 
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THE COMMERCE OF ECUADOR. 



Our commercial relatioDS with the Bepablic of Ecuador are so limited 
that they do not appear in the reports of our Bureau of Statistics ; 
yet that country has a foreign commerce amounting from twenty to 
twenty-two million dollars a year, of which the exports are about 
eleven million dollars and the imports about ten millions. 

The most important crop is that of cocoa, which amounts to about 
five million dollars. The best qualityand the greatest quantity goes to 
Spain, the United States taking only about 8350,000 worth annually. 
We take all of the rubber and nearly all of the hides. Of the coffee 
we take about one-seventh; of the Peruvian bark the same proportion. 

Ecuador buys her goods abroad in this order : First, England, then 
France, then Germany, then the United States. Last year England 
sent her about $2,600,000, of which nearly the entire amount was cot- 
ton goods, while the United States sent only about half as much, 
chiefly hardware, edged tools, kerosene oil, lard, and other provisions, 
cotton good8,merchandise, lumber, and wheat flour. The cotton goods 
were produced in New England, the hardware and machinery in the 
Eastern and Middle States, the oil and provisions in the Western States, 
the lumber in the Southern States, and the flour in California. 

OUB EXPORTS TO ECUADOR. 

Our exports to Ecuador may be said to have remained stationary 
during the last few years, while our imports from that country have de- 
creased, as the production of india rubber, which was formerly quite 
an item there, has diminished considerably. But the importations of 
cocoa, as well as those of coffee, have increased somewhat of late. With 
regard to the imports of breadstuffs, wood and manufactures of wood, 
provisions, and similar commodities, the advantage is in favor of the 
United States. In machinery our exports are as large, and often larger 
than those of the European manufacturers, and in cotton goods the low 
grades can be bought to the same advantage here as in Europe, al- 
though a special effort is made by the manufacturers of Manchester to 

produce a fabric suitable to that trade. 
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Oar means of commnnication with Ecaador are by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company to Aspinwall, thence by rail to Panama, and then 
by the steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, ot Liver- 
pool, or the Chilian Company, which has recently been established as 
a rival to the English line. The lumber is all carried npon sailing ves- 
sels around the Horn, and much of the bulk of goods goes in the same 
way. The Pacific Steam Navigation Company is heavily subsidized by 
the English Government, and the Chilian line received a subsidy of 
$225,000 a year from Chili. 

THE QUESTION OF FREIGHTS. 

In regard to the freights, the South American Commission speak as 
follows in their report on Ecuador: 

We gathered from seyeral gentlemen information touching onr trade at Oaayaqnil, 
which we may snmmarize in the following manner: Referring to the freight qnee- 
iion, mentioned by the president, and reiterated by every merchant we conversed 
with, we foand that the nsnal charge per ton by steamer from New York to Gaaya- 
qail is $30, and from England it is a little less than $27, while for sailing vessels it is 
only one half to Liverpool, Bordeaux, or Hamburg what it is to New York. In the 
case of heavy shipments these rates are subject to some modification. It will be seen 
at once that, other things being equal, the foreign dealer has in this item a marked 
advantage over those of onr country, the difference in freight alone in some articles 
being a fair profit. The same hindrance we found stood in the way of the flour of 
Calitbmia seeking a market here. The supply comes almost wholly from Chili, 
though the California article is much preferred. One importer told us that three 
years ago flour from San Francisco cost him $12 per ton in gold for freight, while the 
Chili product cost only $8 and $10, and, when brought in sailing vessels, only $4 
per ton. He was discouraged with the venture, and imported no more flour from 
California. Were the freights less, California would monopolize the flour trade of 
Ecuador, for, at the same price, its superiority would control the market. 

So long as all the business of this coast is done in foreign ships, diverting trade to 
their own countries and remaining unrestricted as to charges, it seems for that time 
the balances of the business will go to other nations than our own. A line of steam- 
ers, cared for and fostered by our people, limited as to charges, would soon absorb 
the bulk of the business here, other things hereinafter mentioned being rectified. 
Whether this shall be done by the direct intervention of the Government in some 
form or shall be left to private enterprise aided to a certain limit by the Government 
is a question we need not discuss since its settlement depends entirely upon Congress. 
That the people here have a Just ground of complaint appears obvious. From Panama 
to Valparaiso is about the same distance as from New York to Liverpool. A passen- 
ger pays for the latter trip about $75; for the former, $250. The same extraordinary 
disproportion in freight charges exists. 

STATEMENT OF MB. F. G. PIEBBA. 

Mr. F. G. Pierra, of New York, who has a very large trade with 
Ecuador, in a communication to the writer, says: 

The customs regulations of Ecuador are not the most defective of those of the 
Spanish American Republics; still, I think that there is room for improvement. The 
articles of merchandise are classified under nine different heads. Class the first com- 
prises articles the importation of which is prohibited ; class the second, those admitted 
free of duty ; class the third, those paying 1 cent of suore per kilogram, groM weight ; 
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class the fourth, 2 cents ; class the fifth, 5 cents; class the sixth, 10 cents; class the 
seventh, 50 cents ; class the eighth, 1 sncre ; class the ninth, 25 cents. 

Among the articles comprised in class the first whose importation is forhidden are 
rum, all kinds of munitions of war, rifles, cartridges, bullets, bombs, hand-grenades, 
etc.; as well as revolvers, carbines, pistols, powder, etc., dynamite and other explo- 
sives ; petroleum under 150 degrees test, and other minor articles. 

In the second arecomprised^ free of duty, travelers' baggage, pitch, tar, ropes, cotton 
duck, and other articles intended for the construction or repair of vessels. Also the 
natural or manufactured products of Colombia and Peru ; machinery and mining 
tools, fire-engines, boats and other small crafts, coal, life-preservers, oars, etc. 

In the third class are included, among other articles, Roman cement, bricks, stone 
filters, slates, tiles, pig-iron, etc. 

In class the fourth are included anchors, iron wire, plows, hoes, picks, shovels, iron 
nails, store trucks, unmanufactured iron, steel, copper, tin, agricultural machines, 
lumber (undressed boards and scantling), iron pipes, types and printers' materials, 
pax»er for newspapers, etc. 

In the fifth class are common harnesses, empty barrels, pipes, pails, iron chains 
for vessels, common glassware, manilla and sisal rope, salt meats, petroleum, hams, 
carriages, etc. 

The sixth class comprises linseed-oil, varnishes, trunks, manufactured iron, me- 
chanics' tools, butter, household furniture, paints, candles, billiards, lard, writing 
paper, etc. 

In the seventh class : All kinds of woolen goods, and unmanufactured and manu- 
factured tobacco. 

In class the eighth : Chromos, artificial flowers, hats, shoes, etc. 

In class the ninth : All non -enumerated articles, and consequently cotton prints, 
drillings, white goods, etc. 

Export duties on each 100 kilograms are charged, among others, on the following 
articles: On cocoa, 64 cents; on coflee, 44 cents; on india-rubber, $5; on hides, 50 cents. 

The objectionable feature of the customs tariff of Ecuador is the classification 
which the exporter here is compelled to make of the goods which he ships. 

The following duties are charged per kilogram of gross weight on wheat : Indian 
corn and other flour, 5 cents; on wheat, barley, and Indian com, 2 cents; on salted 
and smoked meats, 5 cents ; on lard and batter, 10 cents ; on lumber (rough boards 
and scantling), 2 cents. 

A BBCiPBOornr trxatt dbsibablb. 

In my opinion it is very desirable that the United States should engage in reciproc- 
ity treaties with the other American countries as the most effective way of obtaining 
an immediate enlarged outlet both for our manufactures and for our farm and forest 
products. From Ecuador, however, at present we do not import any article which 
is not admitted duty free, and, consequently, I do not see what could be offered in re- 
t«m for the concession which might be asked of that country. Moreover, we are not 
very important consumers either of their cocoa and cofi'ee or hides and ivory nuts. 
The sugar produced in Ecuador is scarcely enough to supply the consumption of the 
country. None comes here. 

The monetary unit in Ecuador is the sucre, a silver coin, I believe, of the same 
standard and weight as the Colombian peso, and equivalent to 70 cents American 
gold. The state of the currency, since the reform which was made four years ago, is 
not bad ; although I hear some complaints lately on account of the influx of worn- 
out coins from adjoining countries. The paper currency conaiats of bank notes, re- 
deemable in coin. 



IX. 



THE COMMERCE OF PERU, 



The condition of Pern since the war with Chili has been that of com- 
plete commercial and financial prostration. The industries of the Be- 
public were paralyzed, the plantations were devastated, the mines were 
flooded, and the machinery for working them destroyed, the laboring 
population depleted, and the people as well as the Government reduced 
to the utmost poverty. A large and profitable commerce was destroyed, 
the productions of the country have been scarcely sufficient for local 
consumption, and the imports of foreign merchandise limited to the 
meager necessities of life. 

But the Congress of Peru after a long struggle has recently accepted 
a plan of compromise with the holders of the foreign debt which is 
expected to result in the revival of prosperity in a land of elastic con- 
ditions and almost unlimited resources. It is hoped that there will be 
an immediate resumption of activity in all lines of business, an influx of 
immigration and foreign capital, and that a restoration of confidence in 
commercial circles will follow the restoration of the national credit. 

THE FOBMEB GOMMEBOE OF PEBU. 

In discussing the commerce of Peru I refer to the report of the South 
American Commission, whose observations in that country were thorough 
and hold good at the present date. It says: 

The commerce of Pern with the United States was formerly very large^ bat it has 
now been reduced to a mere nominal amount, including only those articles which can 
not be purchased elsewhere. Before the late war with Chili large imports of wheat, 
lumber, lard, kerosene, canned goods, trunks, clocks, sewing- machiues, railway and 
street car supplies, household utensils, perfumery, patent medicines, cordage, sail- 
cloth, and other articles, were made from the United States. But during the first six 
months of 1884 less than $300,000 worth was imported from onr country, of which 
$5,000 was lumber, $22,000 lard, $40,000 kerosene oil, $15,000 wheat, and $130,000 
general merchandise. In linen, cotton, and woolen goods the United States has no 
hold on Peruvian commerce, nor can our merchants obtain one until the business 
system at home is modified to meet the requirements of this coast, the chief obsta- 
cle being found in the matter of credits. English and continental importers, through 
their agents and consignees in Peru, until the recent financial crisis^ gave credit to 
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the parohasere, sometimes extending to eight, ten, and twelve months, and naturally 
the porchuser prefers dealing with merchants granting such privileges. This refers 
particularly to linen, woolen, cotton, and other forms of wearing apparel, with which 
the interior Pemvian markets are supplied by merchants on the coast, who are com- 
pelled to give credit to their customers and expect credit from those of whom they 
buy. 

Custom and habit also have a great influence in Peru, as in other Spanish- American 
countriea The purchaser becomes accustomed to a certain class of goods with a 
peculiar trade-mark, or some special token or medal attached to the bale or parcel of 
goods, and on no account will he invest in any other description of the material, if 
the old one can be had. This conservatism of the Peruvians, which is especially 
marked in the interior, is at once apparent from the fact that they use the same im- 
plements of agriculture and husbandry that were employed at the time of the Span- 
ish conquest. American hardware and agricultural machinery might be pushed in 
the interior by means of active ageuts, and by paying attention to the form of pack- 
ing necessary for transportation on mnle back. 

THE PROSPEROUS BRA OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Prom 1870 to 1880, before the war with Chili began, the exports from 
the United States to Peru averaged nearly $2,000,000 annaally, but 
they have now fallen off until the average is less than $600,000. In 
1875, for example, which was one of the average years, when Peru was 
at peace, she imported $2,480,000 worth of merchandise from the United 
States, consisting of iron and steel, $1,100,000; lumber and furniture, 
$411,000; provisions, $200,000; petroleum, $105,000; breadstnffs, 
$75,000; cotton manufactures, $26,000; cordage, $12,000; drugs, 
$27,000; tobacco, $15,000; and about half a million dollars' worth of 
other merchandise. This trade has so far fallen off that in 1888 we ex- 
ported to Peru but $120,000 worth of iron and steel, $108,000 worth of 
lumber and furniture, $114,000 worth of provisions, $826 worth of oil, 
no drugs at all, no tobacco, $46,000 worth of breadstuff, no cordage, and 
$ 1 74,000 worth of cotton goods. 

WHERE PERU BUYS HER MERCHANDISE. 

As has been said above, no commercial statistics have been published 
in Pe^u since 1877, owing to revolutionary movements and the war with 
Chili, and it is not possible to give any accurate estimate of the com- 
merce of the country since that time. Hitherto Peru has got her cotton 
goods mostly from England, some from France and Germany, and only 
a few from the United States. Woolen goods have come mostly from 
France and Germany, her linen goocls from the same countries, and her 
silk from France and China. Her furniture has mostly come from the 
United States; her ready-made clothing, from France and England; 
her general merchandise, from England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
with a considerable amount of what are commonly termed ^^ Yankee 
notions" from the United States. Most of her breadstnffs have come 
from Chili and the United States; her fine preserved fruits, from Eng- 
land and France ; and her preserved provisions from the United States. 
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England, France, and Germany have controlled the drug trade. Her 
railroad supplies have been divided between the United States and 
England, the greater portion of the railroad iron, locomotives, and en- 
gines being bought in the latter country and the cars in the United 
States. Her agricultural machinery and her sugar mills have come 
from England and France, leaving to the United States a monopoly only 
of lard and kerosene. 

EXPOBTABLE PBODUOTS 

The exports of Peru formerly were very large, amounting oftentimes 
to treble her imports. Of the exports the United States has had only 
a small proportion, consisting of guano, nitrate of soda, hides, and 
sugar. The principal articles exported, outside of guano and nitrate, 
have been silver, copper, and sugar, which have gone to England, 
France, and Germany. A little cotton has been sent to France, Eng- 
land, and Chili ; rice to Chili and Panama ; cocoa to France, Germany, 
and England; sarsaparilla to England, France, and Germany; choco- 
late to England, France, and Germany ; wool to England and France ; 
tobacco to Chili and Ecuador ; drugs and dyestufGs to Germany, Eng- 
land, and France ; while the United States has taken a greater part of 
the hides and goat-skins. 

The exports from Peru to the United States in 1888 were only $309,040, 
and consisted chiefly of chemicals, drugs, hides, and skins. The exports 
to England were valued at $7,981,917, of which about half were chem- 
icals and drugs ; $1,358,000 sugar, and $1,346,000 wool. The exports 
to France amounted to $4,794,000, of which $3,890,000 were chemicals 
and drugs; and to Germany $2,029,000, of which $1,953,000 was silver 
ore. 

CUB EXPOBTS TO PBBU. 

Our exports to Peru in 1888 reached $865,160, while those of England 
were valued at $3,489,869, and those of France $1,055,625. 

It would be very easy for the United States to engage in a reciprocity 
treaty with Peru, provided our Congress would consent to admit free 
of duty the sugar and wool of that country, in consideration of similar 
concessions on her part. 

Peru has adequate steam-ship communication with Europe, but has 
none with the United States. Touching her ports regularly are lines 
of steamers from England, Germany, and France, all of which are sub- 
sidized. The freight rates to the United States are about $29 a ton, 
while those to Liverpool are $14 or $15, and to Hamburg even less. 

Being a silver- producing country, and having untouched deposits of 
unmeasured wealth, Peru would be glad to secure the adoption of a 
common coin. 



X. 



THE COMMERCE OF BOLIVIA. 



The foreign trade of Bolivia amoants to about $20,000,000 a year, and 
i8 nearly equally divided between exports and imports. The principal 
exports are silver bullion, hides, skins, Pernvian bark, coca, and other 
drugs and medicines, coffee, and copper. The principal imports are 
wearing apparel, machinery, hardware, cutlery, clocks, watches, and 
canned provisions. England very nearly monopolizes the trade. 

The commerce between the United States and Bolivia is not deemed 
of a sufficient amount to enter into the competitions of our statistical 
bureaus. We really have no direct commerce with that country, and 
the merchants only purchase here what they can not elsewhere obtain. 

The exports of England to Bolivia are mostly cotton goods, which is 
the principal wearing apparel of the people, with some drugs, hard- 
ware, machinery, and notions. France furnishes a large part of the 
wearing apparel, jewelry, fancy goods, wines, and canned provisions. 

HOW BOLIVIA IS BEACHED. 

Bolivia is the least accessible of all* the South American countries, 
which is due to the fact that her sea-coast was entirely absorbed by 
Chili at the close of the recent war, and the commerce of the country 
with the outside world is now entirely carried on through Chilian and 
Peruvian ports on the west coast The principal port of entry is 
Mollendo, from which there is a railroad to the interior of the country, 
owned by an American, Mr. J. S. Thorndyke, and operated by him until 
recently, when it was seized by the Peruvian Government. Mr. Thorn- 
dyke now has a claim before the Department of State for the recovery 
of his road, but the case has not been settled. 

Owing to the fact that all of the Bolivian trade is conducted through 
the ports of other countries, statistics are difficult to obtain, and it is 
believed that the commerce is larger than the figures given above, but» 
is credited to either Peru or OhilL Whatever has been said with refer- 
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ence to Ecuador, Pern, or Chili, with regard to trade and steam-ship com- 
miiDication, is equally applicable to Bolivia. 

Mr. Melchor Obarra, cousulgeueral of Chili at New York, in a re- 
cent interview with a representative of " Export and Finance,'' gives 
some information which is very interesting and valuable, as follows : 

TBB COTTON GOODS TRADB. 

The cotton goods of the United States of all kinds are much preferred through 
Sooth America to those manafactnred in Eorope, but on account of the high freights, 
which are the consequence of the want of direct steam-ship commnnication, they 
come so high as to put them out of the reach of the poorer class of people. I hare 
read with great interest the articles in your paper contending that the Grovemment 
should do something to encourage its shipping, the same as European countries do. 
It may be that a few of the short lines plying between New York and the West In- 
dian ports are paying a fair return to their stockholders without subsidies, but sub- 
sidies are necessary if you wish capital to invest in large ocean steamers going the 
long distances between many of the ports of South America and New York. 

DIFFICULTIBS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

We have only two ways of sending goods to Bolivia. One is by sending them by 
the Pacific Mail steamers to Colon, thence across the Isthmus of Panama, where they 
are transhipped to another steamer. The freight consequently comes extremely 
high. The company charge by volume where the freight is bulky, and by weight 
where it is heavy. They charge so as to make the rate by the higher scale. My ex- 
perience in sending goods has not been a fortunate one. Out of a consignment of 40 
stoves which I shipped by way of the Isthmus, not one reached Arica without being 
smashed. I sent down two pianos, and when they arrived they were only fit for 
kindling wood, and my last venture was with a turbine wheel, that was ordered 
for the electric works that light the city of La Paz. What became of it I never 
knew. It reached Colon safely, but it never got to Panama, and it is probably lying 
in the swamps of the Isthmus. 

The other way of sending goods is to ship them from here to Hamburg and from 
Hamburg to Arica. This is becoming the favorite method of transporting goods. 
Whatever I have shipped in this way has arrived safe and in good condition at Arica, 
including household furniture and things very likely to be injured in transit. The 
freight, too, is much less this way, and what an important consideration freight is, 
you may understand when I tell you that I bought a wine press for $200, atd the 
freight on it by way of Panama amounted to $!i50, 

MISTAKES OF AMBRIOAN MERCHANTS. 

There is another thing that you people should do, send agents into those countries 
of South America you wish to trade with, to siiudy the commercial habits of the peo- 
ple. The question of transport in South America is a very important one, yet here 
you never seem to consider it for a momeut. The greater part of the transport in 
South America, and especially in countries like Bolivia, is done by pack-mules. A 
mule can not carry more than from 100 to 150 pounds, yet your merchants go on put- 
ting up your goods in immense packages, which have to be reopened and repncked in 
smaller packages when they reach the port of destination. 

Then as to this matter of credit. In many cases European houses give as much as 
twenty-four months' credit. This enables the South American merchant to sell at 
six months' credit to the smaller merchants in the interior parts of the country, and, 
as he is willing to pay higher for the long credit given, the European exporter rarely 
•oilers any loss. 
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RECIPROCITY TR KATIES. 

Our people are anxious to trade largely with the United States, and we belioye our 
Goyernment would be willing to go so far as to consent to a treaty of reciprocity. 
Of course reciprocity is altogether against us, because the main support of the Ooy- 
emment of Bolivia, in common with the majority of South American countries, is 
derived from the custom-house. The taking off by your Government of the high 
tariff imposed on cotton and wool, our chief exports, would hatdly compensate for 
the loss of the customs dr.es on the quantity of goods which the United States 
might send into Bolivia. Bolivia now has no coast line, it havipg been part of the 
indemnity paid to Chili at the conclusion of the last wIeut. AU the imports into the 
country are made by way of Arica and Antofagasta. 



XI. 



THE COMMERCE OF CHILI. 



The foreign commerce of Chili in 1888 amounted to $128,000,000, of 
which the exports were $78,000,000 and the imports $50,000,000. Of 
this commerce the United States furnished but $2,200,000 of the im- 
ports, and took but $2,450,000 of the exports. Wool and nitrate were 
the chief articles exported to the United States, and the imports con- 
sisted of a variety of articles, but a small quantity of each. England 
had the lion's share of the trade — about 50 per cent., and France about 
30 per cent. 

The exports of Chili consisted entirely of raw materials, $63,206,930 
coming from her mines, mostly nitrate, copper, and silver, and $8,784,- 
360 representing the products of agriculture, of which $6,000,000 was 
wheat and other cereals. 

THE COMMERCE OF 1887. 

The commerce of Chili in 1887 was valued at $108,180,848, of which 
$59,549,958 were exports and $48,630,862 were imports. The imports 
in 1886 were $44,170,147, which shows an increase of more than four and 
one-half millions during the year. Of the imports in 1887 Great Britain 
contributed $20,463,584; Germany, $11,631 ,891; France, $5,500,949, and 
the United States, $3,242,314. 

The exports of Chili can be classified as follows: 
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THE SHARE OF THE DWITED STATES. 

The following statemeot shows the meager share of these imports 
furoished by the Uoited States : 
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SHIPPING STATISTICS 



The followiDg shipping statistics show the relative position of the 
United States dag to the total tonnage entered and cleared at Chilian 
ports in 1887 : 
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The exports from the TTnited States to Chili are likely to be much 
larger during the present and succeeding years because of a contract 
recently awarded by the Oovernment to a firm of American contractors 
for the construction of about 750 miles of railroad at a cost of about 
$15,000,000, and it is stipulated that the rolling stock shall be of the 
American pattern. 

THE CHILIAN LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Chili has adequate steam communication with Europe and an excel- 
lent line of steamers of her own. The South American Steamship 
Company (Compania Sud-Americano de Yapores) is a Chilian organi- 
zation. It has a capital of $3,500,000, which received an annual com- 
pensation of $225,000 in silver, payable monthly, from the Oovern- 
ment of Chili, for the transportation of mails between Valparaiso 
and Panama, which is a guarantied dividend of 6^ per cent, upon 
the authorized capital of the company, or more than 10 per cent. 
ui>on the actual investment. The contract covers a term of ten years, 
and the vessels are required to sail twice a month. The fleet of the 
company comprises eighteen first-class steamers, constructed in En- 
gland especially* for this service. Their tonnage varies from 1,200 to 
2,000, and their horse-power from 1,000 to 1,500. The ofi&cers and en- 
gineers are mostly Englishmen and Americans. This comipany was 
organized to afford competition with the vessels of the Pacific St^ara 
Navigation Company, which for a long time had a monopoly of trans- 
portation upon the 'west coast of South America, and have been effect- 
ive in reducing freights and passenger rates to reasonable sums. 

THE WOOL PRODUCT OP CHILI. 

There are very few products of Chili that can be exported with profit 
to the United States; and they are guano, nitrate, and wool. The 
same remarks that have been made regarding the wool of Pern ap- 
ply to the product of Chili. It does not compete with the merino wool 
of the United States, but is of a much coarser variety, and is used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of carpets. The sheep growers of the 
United States do not attempt to produce this wool, and therefore need 
not be protected against it. 

The chief export of Chili to-day is nitrate of soda, and always will 
be, as the deposits in that country are so great as to be practically in- 
exhaustible. The nitrate is not utilized in the United States to the 
same extent as it is in Europe, but will eventually become a large arti- 
cle of exportation to our country. Experiments are being conducted 
for the purpose of discovering some method by which nitrate can be 
utilized for fertilizing material, and if they are successful the purchase 
of that article in the United States will be much larger than now. 

All the guano now remaining on the west coast of South America be- 
longs to Chili, and it is claimed that there is very little left of a high 
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grade such as was formerly shipped in large quantities. The Govern- 
ment of Chili owns all the gnano^ and contracts for its sale to private 
parties. 

Chili exports a great deal of floar, and supplies the west coast of 
Soath America with that article. 

HOW TBABE MAY BE SEOUBED. 

The import trade of Chili, as has been shown, is very large, and if 
proper means coald be provided for the shipment of goods the mer- 
chants of the United States might secure a large share of it ; but before 
any efforts can be profitably made in this direction, some means must 
be devised of securing steam-ship communication with that country. 
Lower freights, quicker time, longer credits, banking facilities, the 
selection of goods suitable to the demands of this market, and better 
packing are all necessary elements in any effort that may be made to 
build up a trade. It is also necessary for our merchants to have agen- 
cies or branch houses in Chili which shall carry such stocks of goods 
as shall enable their representatives to fill orders when they are re- 
ceived. 

Cotton goods are especially needed in Chili, but the American manu- 
facturers do not produce the fabric that is demanded in that country. 
The people want a cheaper article than our mills now produce. They 
want the same sort of fabric that they get from Europe, a mixture of 
cotton, pipeclay, and starch, which sells for 5 cents a yard, while the 
American article approaching nearest it costs 7 cents a yard. 

POPULABITT OF AMEBIOAN GOODS. 

A recent article in a New York paper asserted that the reason our 
cottons were not sold in Chili was that our prices are too high. This 
IS not true. English goods of the same weight and texture sell for 
quite as much and often more than those from the United States. But 
very few of the better class of goods are sold. Nearly all the railroad 
supplies of Chili are furnished by the United States, and were the ques- 
tion of freights more in our favor we should have almost a monopoly, 
for there is an entire concurrence of testimony from exi>erienced men as 
to the great superiority of our engines, cars, and other supplies, with the 
single exception of steel rails; but the tedious delay in getting freight 
from New York gives our English competitors the advantage. 

For all farm work our machinery is preferred as it is more conven- 
ient and better adapted to its use, but there is a complaint that it is 
not heavy enough to be handled by men so careless and stupid as the 
Chilian laborers. It will pay manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
and implements to send agents to Chili to study the demands of that 
market and see wherein the goods they now furnish fail to give satis- 
faction. 
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American sewiofs^-inachines are considered the best by all the mer- 
chants of Ohili, and are so good and popalar that the Oermans have 
driven them oat of the market with cheap imitations. In many other 
articles, snch as paints, oils, drugs, stationery, and hardware, we can 
compete with the EngUsh manufacturers even under the present freight 
disadvantages, and there is no doubt whatever that a large trade might 
be built up if proper facilities were afforded. 

THB QUESTION OF FBEiaHTS. 

Freights via the Isthmus are so high that few goods are sent from the 
United States to Chili, except by sailing vessels, or steamers via Eu- 
rope. There are two houses in Ohili, branches of W. B. Orace & Oo., of 
New York, and Hemmingway & Brown, of Boston, who have lines of 
sailing vessels arriving and departing with regularity, carrying down 
merchandise and taking back guano, nitrate, and wool, but these vessels 
are used by the houses who own them and do not doja regular transpor- 
tation business. 

The frequent complaint of the breaking of parcels and boxes on the 
Isthmus show that New York shippers in this item alone find the loss 
so 'serious as to deprive them of their profits on goods that go that way. 
The steamship lines of the Old World are a controlling power in direct- 
ing trade, and not only do they offer low rates and sail regularly, but 
discriminate in other ways in favor of European merchandise. Not one 
of these lines was started or could have been maintained without assist- 
ance frt)m the government under whose flags it sails, and if the mer- 
chants of the United States expect to compete with the merchants of 
Europe, whoever establishes steam communication must have the same 
amount of assistance. 

THE INTBBNATIONAL COIN. 

The Government of Ohili is heartily in favor of the adoption of a 
common international coin, and it was the only topic of the aeveral to 
be discussed at the approaching Oongress that was indorsed and ap- 
proved. In the conference that was held between the President and 
his Oabinet and the South American Oommission in 1885, the former 
stated very frttnkly that his Government did not care to enter into a 
ledprocal treaty with the United States, as he did not see any advan- 
tage to be derived from it. 

There are no customs-house exactions to be complained of in Ohili, 
but the patent laws and treaties are very defective, and the markets of 
that country are flooded with fraudulent goods of English and German 
make bearing the forged trade-marks of the manufacturers of the United 
States. 



XII. 



COMMERCE OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 



Tbe total foreign commerce of the Argentine Republic in 1888 reached 
the enormous amount of $280,090,000, of which $172,410,000 represented 
the imports, including 844,0(^0,000 coin, and $108,280,000 the exports. 

Much of the increase in 1888 represents railway material, of which 
there was imported the value of $13,600,000 against $3,500,000 in 1887. 
There was a similar increase in building materials, machinery, and ag- 
ricultural implements. 

The progress of home production in agricultural products is shown in 
the falling off of imports in 1888 as compared with 1887, as follows: 
Food products, $1,500,000; wines and spiriU, $3,100,000; tobacco, 
$90,000. This falling off in agricultural products is made up by the 
increased importationsof manufactures of iron, agricultural implements, 
and machinery, which increased in 1888 over 1887 $3,200,000. The ex- 
ports, exclusive of coin and metal, in 1887 amounted $84,200,000 ; and 
in 18^58 to $09,500,000. 

THE DIVISION OP TRADE. 

This trade was divided among the several foreign countries as fol- 
lows: 

IMPORTS. 

From England, iucludinij specie $63,700,000 

Germany 2^,155,000 

Franco 27,7Hl,000 

Belgium ;. 11,177,000 

United States l). 934, 000 

Italy 7,732.000 

Spain 3.U02,000 

Brazil 2,42^,000 

Uruguay 8,833,000 

Paraguay 1,724,000 

Other countries 5,981.000 

KXP0RT8. 

To Franco $2M41.000 

England 17,097.000 

Belgium is;, 662, 000 

Germany IJ, 240,000 

152a 5 65 
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To United states $6,668,000 

Brazil 4,801,000 

Spain 3,300 000 

Iti!ly 2,734,000 

Urngnay 7,925.000 

Chili 1,681,000 

Other countries 6,012,000 

For some reason the returns in detail for 188S can not be obtained, but 
those of 1887, so clearly analyzed by Mr. E. L. Baker, tbe United States 
consul at Buenos Ayres, will give an idea of the trade. 

CLASSIFICATION OP EXPORTS. 

The relative value of the dift'erent classes of exports of 1887, com- 
I>ared with those of 1886, was as follows: 



Articles. 



Prodnctflof tbe cattle iodustry 

AjTriciiItiiml products 

iDdtiAiriuI products 

Timber expurted 

MiDt-mls 

I*riMlurt!« of wild animnls 

Vari< us exports 

* Moie. 



188G. 



$52, 003. 347 
8.3iI.33C 
6, 600, 257 

320. crj 

15J. 0J9 

351. OJl 

l,51t,538 



1887. 



$53,282,102 

21. 257. 320 

4, 239, 034 

277. 044 

\f^, 150 

606.738 

1, 802, 082 



DiffereDce. 



•$2, 678, 756 

M2. 015. 984 

t2, ZW, 323 

t48, 679 

*3l, 121 

•253,537 

'432,456 



tLess. 



The wonderful increase in the exports of agricultural products as ex- 
bibiied in the above table is all Ihe more gratifying, as only a few years 
ago It wii^ generally proclaimed that it was impossible for the Argen- 
tine Kopublic ever to be an agriculcural or grain-producing country. 



EXPORTS OF CEREALS. 

llie production of cereals is getting to be a most important industry, 
the crops now not only supplying the demands of the home market, 
which hitherto were supplied from abroad, but the surplus now every 
year adds largely to the aggregate of exports. With the annual in- 
erease of an agricultural immigration from Europe, it will not be very 
long before the products of the farm will contend for first place with 
those of the pastoral industry. 

ill regard to the exports of grain, the official figures are as follows: 

Tons. 
Exports of wheat 237. t^ 

KzporUof corn 361,848 

EzporU of liuiiccfl 81,208 

Tlie shipments to the United Kingdom were as follows : 

Tons. 
paieoi of wbeat to Great Britai n 145, 943 

Uof coru to Great liiifaio 177,769 

of Uiiteed to Great Briiaiu 62,976 
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IN€)&EA9B OF A9BI0ULTUBAL POPULATION. 

There is a line of steamers ruDning from Genoa to Buenos Ayres 
which carries very little else than passengers, and receives from the 
Argentine Government a subsidy per capita for every immigrant car- 
ried. Those immigrants who choose to go into the agricultural section 
are given free lands and seed and $6 a month for the first year, or un- 
til the first crop enables them to become self-supporting. There are 
also large numbers of people going to the Argentine Republic from the 
vast provinces of Spain, and quite a number also from the same local- 
ity to the Republic of Uruguay, which lies across the river from the 
Argentine Republic. A large proportion of the laboring classes and 
mechanics in both of these countries are Spanish Basques, and those 
people appear to find the country and the climate especially adapted to 
their tastes. 

The rush commenced about 1884, when they received about 100,000 
people from Europe, most of them, as I said, being Italians and Span- 
ish Basques. In 1886 the immigration haa largely increased, and it 
has been increasing rapidly ever since, until last year the number of 
arrivals was 155,000, and during the six months of the present year the 
arrivals numbered 150,000. These statistics do not look very large 
beside those given in our own tables of immigration statistics, but it 
must be understood that in the Argentine Republic the population is 
only 4,000,000, while we have 65,000,000 here. 

AGBIGULTUBAL. ADVANTAGES. 

The Argentine Republic has the advantage of having a fertile prairie 
land near their ports, which is easily cultivated and which is being de- 
veloped by the rapidly increasing population. Lines of railroad are 
being built through the country. The climate is temperate and favor- 
able to agriculture. Its farmers have the advantage over those of our 
Northwest in that they can raise four or five crops of alfalfa or clover 
a year. Their stock does not require shelter, therefore they do not have 
to divert their energy in harvesting for a long winter. Owing to these 
special advantages they are large producers of wool. They export two 
and a half million hides per annum, which hides are of the best quality 
shipped from any part of the world. 

Fifteen years ago all the flour consumed in the River Plate countries 
came from the United States and Chili. Now they not only provide for 
the increased consumption of their own country, but are exporting 
cereals ; and the wheat fields and com farms of the River Plate are 
destined to rival in extent and productiveness those of our own North- 
west. The Argentine Republic has this advantage in supplying bread- 
stuffs to Europe : As the wheat fields of the Argentine are near the 
ports, and, owing to the new railroads and a surplus tonnage for home- 
ward business, the freights on products from the wheat fields of the 
Aigeutine Republic to Europe is from 20 to 40 per cent, less than it is 
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flrom the wheat fields of the Northwest to Europe, the proseut quota- 
tions beiug $6 a ton from the Argentine Eepublic and $9.50 a ton from 
Milwaukee. 

THE WOOL CLIP. 

*^ If it be true, as it is now officially computed," writes Consul Baker, 
^' that there are 100,000,000 of sheep in the country, it will be seen from 
the amount of shipments that the average yield is only a little more 
than 2 pounds to the sheep. And this is wool in the dirt, two-thirds 
of it being dirt and one-third of it being wool. In other words, taking 
the shipments of 1887 as the average annual product of the country, it 
is about 75,000,000 pounds of washed wool. 

" The shipments to the United States were exclusively of the long 
carpet wools from Cordoba, it being the only class that it is possible to 
send to our market under our tariff law with profit. Our tariff, so far 
as the clothing and finer qualities are concerned, is prohibitive. While 
those from Australia come in, those from the Argentine Bepublic, owing 
to the greater amount of grease and dirt they contain, are quite ez- 
clnded, our tariff law making no allowance or reduction whatever for 
such excess. I referred at length to this discrimination against the 
Argentine Bepublic in favor of Great Britain in my annual report of 
1886. It appears that the amount of dirt and grease in the wools of 
the Argentine Eepublic reaches to more than 70 per cent., while the 
wools of Australia and Kew Zealand have only about 50 per cent. In 
other words, while the average yield of Argentine wools scoured is 
only 30 per cent., that of the other countries named is 50 per cent." 

^*If, as I have heretofore remarked," continues Consul Baker, ^^the 
mills of the United States did not use foreign clothing wools at once, this 
would make no difference. The discrimination would be of no practical 
significance. But they do use foreign wools, and just such classes of 
clothing wools as the Argentine Eepublic can furnish ; and, owing to 
the more intimate trade relations which we are striving to cultivate with 
the latter country, we should avoid the appearance of favoring other 
nations to the prejudice of the Argentine Eepublic." 

A BOUNTY ON EXPORTS OP BEEP. 

The Argentine Eepublic has recently passed a law granting a bounty 
on the export of dressed beef. It is in the form of a guaranty of 5 
per cent, for ten years on the capital of companies formed for that pur- 
pose, the total capital of such companies being limited to $8,000,000 in 
gold. 

Under the regulations it appears that the entire amount to be guar- 
antied shall not exceed $8,000,000 of national money ; that parties ap- 
plying for the guaranty for any particular establishment must give full 
details as to owners, the form of operation, the amount invested, the 
quantity of meat it is proposed to export annually, estimates of costs 
per ton, etc; that all applications for the benefit of the law roust be 
made to the minister of finance ; that the largest amount of capital 



Knarftotied in asy ooe establishment will be 11,000,000 and tbe small- 
est C5U0,0O0; that when two or more parties ask for the gaarauty iu 
the same district the wants aud particular circumstances of tbe dixtrict 
will be taken into accoant, so as to make the privilege as extensive as 
possible; that where an application is granted the petitioners must 
deposit the sum of $5,000 in the national bank as s guaranty of good 
faith on their part ; that all establishmeuts which come under the guar- 
anty must present a quarterly account of operations ; that a board of 
inspectors shall be appointed to supervise them. 

BEFBIGEBATOB SHIPS BEADY FOB THE IBADE. 

Consul Baker reports' several establishments are now preparing to 
take advantage of the guaranty thus provided by the Government, and 
that they are going into tbe export of fresh beef on a very large scale, 
with special steamers duly fitted up with all necessary machinery for 
freezing and stowing their cargoes. TItey will have warehouses both 
in England and France for receiving and marketing the beef. The 
average time of passage of these steamers will be about twenty-five 
days. It is hardly necessary to add that the Argentines are ezpectiug 
wonders from the benefits which these bounties will confer upon the 
cattle industry of the country, and are already anticipating that it will 
now take a new departure of prosperity. 

"How far tbe Argeutines will be able to interfere with the fresh beef 
shippers of tlie United States remains to be seeu ; but, until new meth- 
ods are adopted here for the preparation of beef for exportation, I do 
not think that the law will produce any great competition. At present 
what is known as stall-fed cattle are quite ankuown in thiscoaotry; 
all bullocks for the market are taken directly off the grass, and, of 
course, tbe meat is soft and watery. Until they discover that sncb 
meat will not bear profitable exportation, aud learn that dry food is 
absolutely necessary in order to prepare fresh meat for foreign markets, 
especially for the long distance which it has to be transported, I doubt 
if the present movement of the Argentine Govern meut for a 6 per cent. 
gaaranty on the exports will have any perceptible effect upon tbe caU 
tie business of the United States." 

ABaGNTinE TBADE WITH aBRXANT. 

The recent development of the trade with Germany is attracting gen- 
eral attention. Its extent will appear from tiie followiDg table : 
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This increase is in great part, if not entirely, Mr. Baker reports, 
owing to the trade methods which Germany some time since adopted 
with reference to the Argeatiue Republic, being, indeed, exactly those 
which years ago I suggested for the adoption of our own country, to 
wit: Firsts quick and regular steam communication between the two 
countries ; second, the establishment of branch houses here interested 
in the sale of Oernian manufactures, and, third, the opening of a Oer- 
man-Argentine bank in this city to facilitate exchange, etc. The lines 
of goods imported from Oermany during 1887 were as follows: 



Articles. 



ComestiblM and groceries.. 

IJoQors 

Tobacco 

Woven goods 

Dmgsand ohemicsls 

WoMien wsre, faraitare, etc 
Paper 



Valne. 



$1, 157, 204 
686,585 
157,834 
4, 530, 074 
604.262 
637.247 
724,314 



Articles. 



Mann fact u res of iron.. 

Jewelry, etc , 

Crockery and glassware 
Other imports 

Total imports 



Value. 



$1,252,630 

359.503 

628,230 

1.370,883 



12,108,456 



Included in these imports are 16,725 sewing-machines and 1,074 
pianos. 

AEOENTINE TRADE WITH BELCMUM. 

While the trade returns with Belgium show a gradual decrease in 
the volume of exports to that country, there has been a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of imports from there. These in 1880 amounted 
to only $2,483,105 ; in 1887, they amounted to $10,947,955, and in 1888 
to $11,117,000. On the other hand the exports, which in 1880 reached 
to $14,366,458, amounted to only $12,111,531 in 1887. The total volume 
of trade, however, which amounted to $16,839,505 in 1880 has now 
reached to $27,799,000. The following are the imports of 1887 : 



Articles. 



Groceries and comestibles 

LIqnurs 

Woven goods, etc 

Paper 

Iron and iron goods 

Chemicals 



Valae. 


$1,69<^669 
474; 356 

1, 952, 007 
503,084 

3, 074. 786 
188,373 



Articles. 



Boots and sbowi 

Stone, glassware, etc 
All other articles ... 

Total 



Value. 



1373,084 
052.402 
830, IM 



10,917,055 



Among the imports were 13,198 tons of iron beams and joists, amount- 
ing to $527,928, articles which are here rapidly superseding the use of 
timber in house-building. In the item of woven goods is included ready- 
made clothing, which amounted to $482,971. 



ARaXNTUfE TBADB WITH FRADOE. 

The trade of the Argentine Bepablio with France ahowa a most 
wonderful progression, the amoj..^ Iiaving more than doubled in the 
last ten years, while the Imjiorts hAve more than trebled. I give the 
figures below. 
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The iniporta of 1S87 conaisted of the following lines of gooda : 
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AEGENTINE TBADB WITH OBBAT BBITAIN. 

If the trade with France shows a remarkable progression, that with 
England presents a still more sarpriBing increase. In the last eight 
years it has quadrupled, since from ti7,272,19d in 1880, it has reachetl 
to $51,864,220 in 1SS7, and (81,397,000 in 1888. In 1880 the imports 
from Great Britain amounted to only tl2,lQ3,4()0; in 1887 they were 
•34,779,211; in 1888, 963,700,000. In ISSOtbeezports to Great Britain 
were to,16S,732 ; in 1887 they were $17,085,001, and in 1888 (17,697,000. 
The imports from Great BritiuD were as follows : 
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IHOBNTINE TBAJ)E WITH THE UyiTED STATES. 

The trade with the United States has grown, bat not in these propor- 
tions. The following are the ictiirns: 
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" Considering how unfortunately our export trade is handicapped," 
writes Consn] Baker, " iu lackiiig alt the facilities for a close and iDti- 
mate intercommunication, without steara-ship lines, without banking ad- 
vantages, without distinctive American business houses here, tbn retome 
for the last year are very satisfactory. The wonder is that the figures 
are so large. While it can not be said that the trade presents any new 
features, yet it shows a very considerable increase in its proportions; 
and while the great bulk of our shipments to the river Plate still con- 
sists of crude articles and raw materials of prime necessity which can 
not be obtained in other markets, the returns show the beginning of a 
trade in other lines of goods, which promises better things for the 
flitnre." 

The following table presents a comparison of the shipment of leading 
articles for the last four years : 
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THB IHGBEASE IN OUB EXPORTS. 

1% vin be observed that the great increase in oar exports has been 

fan lomber and kerosene, the articles for which the Argentine Bepnblio 

it entirely dependeut upon the United Stales; but the steady growth 

' oar trade in agricultural implements and maobiuery is deserving of 

<««. The increase in these Hues is entirely owing to the fact that 

niish fix better or more serviceable articles than can be obtained 
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in tlie markets of Europe; and, after trial, ours are forcing themselves 
upon the attention of this country in spite of the fact that, owing to 
superior finish and style, it may cost a little more to put them down 
here. 

'* The increase which we have seen in the trade between the United 
States and the Argentine Kepublic is not the result of any of the modem 
methods usually adopted for the promotion of international commerce. 
On the contrary, whatever development there is has taken place in spite 
of the fact that we are entirely lacking in all the facilities now employed 
by the commercial nations of the world for the establishment and main- 
tenance of trade. After many years of persistent discussion," writes 
Mr. Baker, ^'we are still as far as ever from even the prospect of steam 
navigation with the Argentine Eepublic. Not a single regular merchant 
steamer arrived here^ from the United States during the past year, and 
our trade continues to be dependent upon the slow and uncertain me- 
dium of sailing vessels. We are still, also, without any proper bank- 
ing facilities with the Argentine Eepublic. All our exchange and com- 
mercial business continues to be transacted through English banking 
houses, thus increasing the charges and complicating the settlement of 
balances. And worse than <all, as I have already stated, we are quite 
without distinctive American importimg houses in this cit3', our entire 
trade being thus made to depend, not upon our ability to supply any 
given line of goods, but upon the question whether it will not pay the 
Importing merchants better to buy an inferior article in Europe rather 
than A superior one in the United States." 

AHEBIGAN SAMPLE HOUSES. 

*' The American sample houses, which have been lately established 
here, are, I believe, doing very well, and exhibit no little energy and 
enterprise In pushing our manufactures. Indeed, it is in part owing to 
their effort to procure orders that our imports during the last year have 
footed up so well, but it is a fact that there is at the present time but a 
single distinctive American importing house in the city of Buenos 
Ayres. There are a number of large and wealthy firms that are doing 
an immense business with the United States, and probably offer our 
goods on the best terms possible ; but they are either English or Oer- 
man houses, whose most intimate connections are with Europe, and 
which do business with the United States simply because it pays them 
well to do so." 
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WHY WE ABE SO FAE BRHIND. 

The reason why the Uuited States is so far behind in the trade of the 
Argentine Republic is found in the following table for 1887: 

Arrivala and departures from each country. 



To and from— 



Qormftiiy 

Aai* 

West Indies.... 

Belsinm 

Braxil 

Cftoada 

Chili 

Spain 

United States. . . 

France 

Norway 

ParaguAy 

Great Britain... 

Sweden 

Umgaay 

Italy 

Portnfi^al 

other countries . 



Total 



Arrivals. 



Sailing Tessela. 



No, 

41 

3 

4 

31 

92 

44 

2 

48 

3104 
00 

247 

662 

1 

4,036 

20 

2 

42 



Torn. 

17.861 

2.620 

034 

13,S27 

18,956 

28^043 

529 

23,517 

198.671 

39. 370 

3.089 

14.219 

333,719 

50 

294.910 

8,461 

1,505 

6.181 



5,694 1.010.781 



Steamers. 



6.607 



No. 
151 


Tons. 
211.211 






180 
184 


148.620 
30.990 


3 

43 

7 

172 


3.758 

53.170 

6,762 

264,068 


1.269 
363 


30i.'2i7 
725.333 


4,186 
99 


1,461,0*8 
163,893 











8.460,870 



The statistics of the arrivals and departures of sailing vessels and 
steamers at the ports of the Argentine Republic show that of the 5,694 
sailing vessels arriving but 7^ belonged to the United States, and of 
the sailing vessels departing but 60 belonged to the United States; the 
difference of 14 representing the number of sailing vessels which were 
sold upon their arrival there. 

THE STEAMERS OF ALL NATIONS BUT OURS. 

But the most significant fact is that in the table of statistics showing 
the nationality of steamers the United States is blank. Not one 
steamer bearing the flag of the United States arrived at or departed 
from the ports of the Argentine Republic during the last year. Baenos 
Ayres is connected with Europe by seventeen different steam-ship com- 
panies, controlling twenty-three different lines. The transatlantic lines 
are as follows : 



From France : 

Les Messageries Maritimes. 
Les Cbargeurs Rdunis. 
Les Transports Maritimes. 
La ligne Cyprien Fabre et Cie. 
Allan Line. 

From England : 
The Royal Mail. 
Allan Line. 
Houston Sl Co. 
Lamport dc Holt. 
The Walford Line. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Go. 
Les Chargeurs R^nnis. 



From Italy : 

The Rnbattino Co. 

The Veloce. 

The NaTigazione Generale. 

From Spain : 

La Linea Espafiola. 

The Marqnis de Campo's Line. 



From Oermiuiy : 

The Nord Deatoober Uofd. 
The Stld-Amorioanitfobo. 
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DariDg the last year 662 sailing vessels arrived at Buenos Ayres from 
Great Britain, which is about 13 a week, and 363 steamers, or one 
for every day in the year except Christmas and New Year's. Two 
hundred and twenty -onesteamers left the Argentine Republic for France 
daring the same year, and 140 for Germany, but only 7 steamers ar- 
rived from the (Tnited States, and they were all tramps, representing 
only 6,762 tons. 

Nearly every one of the lines of steamers mentioned above are sub- 
sidized by the Governments under whose flag they sail, and before 
the end of the present year there will be at least three more lines estab- 
lished. The travelers and shippers in Europe always have the choice 
of seven or eight steamers a week for the Argentine Republic, bat there 
is no way to get there from this country except by way of Europe or 
by the Brazil line, which sails from New York once a month. This is a 
very strange situation when we consider the fact that the arrivals at the 
port of Buenos Ayres last year included 6,607 steamers, which is 127 a 
week, or 18 a day. It is doubtful whether as many steamers arrive at 
the port of New York or Liverpool, and Buenos Ayres is thus placed 
in the front rank of the maritime cities of the world. 

A YEBY CLEAR CASE. 

The reason for the commercial estrangement between the United 
States and the Biver Plate is thus very plain. Trade is necessarily 
dependent upon transportation facilities, and the cheaper and more 
convenient the greater the stimulus to commerce. The company that 
gives the lowest rates gets the largest cargo. This is the reason why 
the three great commercial nations of Europe enjoy a monopoly of the 
South American carrying trade, and it is divided between them in pro- 
portion to the encouragement the respective Governments have given to 
capitalists to furnish transportation facilities. Having produce to sell 
and produce to buy England, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy have had 
the wisdom and prndence to encourage private capital by government aid 
to furnish the ways and means necessary to transact the business. Even 
the little 7 per cent, of its imports which the Argentine Republic takes 
from the United States is carried to that country in foreign ships. New 
York is nearer to the ports of Argentine than Europe, but our total 
trade, imports and exx)orts, amounted to only $12,544,712, because Eng- 
lish, French, Ge.rman, Spanish, and Italian steamers are so heavily sab- 
sidized that they can control freights. 

THE HOUSTON OONTRAOT. 

Last year the Argentine Gk>vernment entered into a contract with 
Mr. Robert P. Houston, of England, by which, according to an English 
newspaper which I quote : 

The latter agrees to conatract ten steamen of at least 4,000 tons burden and 16 knots 
per honr eaeh, to ply between tbe north of Europe and the ports of the Argentine Re- 
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pnblic, and four steam launches for emigrant service in Europe. Also four steamem 
to ply between the United States and the ports of the Argentine Republic. 

The principal conditions of the agreement are the following : The Government of 
the Argentine Republic guaranties a loan of 5 per cent, per annum on $5,750,000 for 
the European service, and 5 per c^nt. per annum on $1,800,000 for the Unitttd States 
line. The contractor for the European service agrees that these steamers shall always 
ily the flag of the Argentine Republic, and that in case of war the Government shall 
have the option of buying them at a sum not greater than their original cost. Ex- 
ceptionally good accommodations are to be provided for emigrants, who shall come 
from England, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and any other country indicated by the Argentine Government. 

In case the revenues of the contracting company exceed 5 per cent, it will refund 
to the Government Arom this excess the sums which it has received as guaranties, and 
in case the revenues reach 10 per cent, the excess is to be divided between the Gov- 
ernment and the company. The guaranty terminates at the end of eighteen years. 

It is stipulated that in going from Europe the steamers must not call at any port 
except Montevideo and places where it is customary to take coal, but on the return 
trip they may call at any port. One of the steamers must arrive in the Argentine Re- 
public at least once a week. Passengers and freight rates are to be fixed by an agree- 
ment between the Government and the company. The company also agrees to furnish 
each steamer with a refrigerator capable of holding at least three thousand dressed 
sheep or an equiTalent amouut of beef. The service will commence in February 
next, and by the following November all the steamers must be running. 

The United States service will be performed under very similar conditions as the 
European service, except that this service will begin within six months from Jan- 
nary last, and that no refrigerators are required to be placed on these vessels. 

For some reason which has Dot been explained Mr. Hoaston has 
failed to carry ont his coutxact, bat it is said that he expected to secure 
an additional sa bsidy from the United States when he undertook this 
contract. 

COST OF MAINTAINING A LINE. 

It is estimated by those familiar with the cost of maintaining a line 
of steamers between the United States and the Argentine Bepnblic 
that a subsidy of $20,000 for each round trip would be necessary to se- 
cure them against loss. The Argentine Republic, with only a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, would be willing to pay half of this sum if the United 
States Oovemment will pay the other half. 

OFFER OF THE ABOENTINE GOVERNMENT. 

The Argentine Oovemment, understanding the importance of a line 
of steamers between this country and the United States, and anxious 
lot contribute to its establishment, issued a decree so far back as 1865 
granting a subsidy of $20,000 a year to the first line that would solve 
the problem. This sum not being found a<lequate to meet the expenses 
of a regular line of steamers, at least until the traffic between the two 
countries had assumed larger proportions, the law remained a dead 
letter. During the administration of General Sarmiento the matter 
was again taken into consideration without its leading to any results, 
and it was only during the last year of the presidency of Dr. Avellaneda 
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that an Amerioau company volunteered to make a contract to eetablish 
monthly steamers against a subsidy of $100,000 a year. The executive 
power sent a message to Congress to this effect, but it was never dis- 
cussed; the actual President, General Roca, renewed its request to Con- 
gress, which is still in abeyance. 

STEAM-SHIP COMMUXI CATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

TranalAted from the message ot the eiecntive power io 1879 to the National CongreM of the Argen- 
tine Bepublic] 

To the honorable National Congrese : 

It was always a persistent design of the public powers of the nation to establish 
the direct navifcation between the ports of the Republic and the United States, in 
order to thns complete oar system of exterior communication. 

In 1865 the Congress passed a law granting a subsidy for this object. 

The President, Sarmiento, announced in one of his annual messages that this sub- 
sidy would at last be applied, and the actual administration renewed for two years 
this business, asking Congress to augment the subsidy granted, and which had 
proYed insufficient, when all was suspended, because the company that has under- 
taken this enterprise could notr obtain from the United States Senate the pecuniary 
auxiliary that was indispensable for its attempt. 

For the first time, after an expectation so long delayed, a responsible company di- 
rected by the firm that constructs vessels of the best reputation in the United States, 
and it has conditions to realize the communication that has. been sought with so 
much reason. 

The executive power considers it useless to dilate on the considerations upon the 
advantages of a direct communication with the most powerful, commercial, and free 
nation that has best realized the forms of government that we have accepted, follow- 
ing precisely its example. This other market that opens itself is a new interchange 
for the men, the ideas, and the products. 

But the conditions of the enterprise are onerous, and the executive power complies 
with its duty in submitting to the honorable Congress in order that it resolve itself 
upon the subject.' 

The enterprise asks 10,000 francs monthly, and the maintaining of this sul>sidy for 
ten years. After divers conferences with the minister of the interior it has reduced 
its conditions to 100,000 francs per annum, the subsidy lasting seven years. 

The executive power incloses with this message all the antecedent writings of the 
business. 

May God guard the honorable Congress of the nation. 

N. AVELLKNADA. 
B. LORBILLA. 

PB0P08ITI0N OP THE COMPANY. 

The Argentine Government, in view of the services which this line lends, that will 
be the first step in uniting the Republic with the grand North American Continent, 
will pay to Messrs. John Roach & Son the snm of $8,000— eight thousand hard dollars, 
gold — for every round voyage for the term of eight years, paid on the return of each 
steamer from the round trip, with a corresponding receipt from the administration of 
post-offices on its having duly delivered the mails. 

The steamers will be subject to the laws and ordinances that exist in the Republic 
for steam-packets ; they shall carry the correspondence of the Argentine Republic to 
whatever point at which they touch without any remuneration ; making a rebate of 
33} per cent, in prices of passage of the immigrants, and 50 per cent, on the passage 
of each em ploy 6 of the Gk>vernmeut who can justly show that his voyage is on ac- 
count of the Government. They will also make a rebate of 25 per cent, on whatever 
freight they may carry on behalf of the Government, such as materials of war, etc. 
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MB88A€m OF THE BSS&IDSMT. 

Translatioo from the meMftfe of the ezecntiTe power to honorable Katioiud Congress of the Argen- 
tine Republic, 1882.] 

To the konorttble Congress of the na ion : 

Oar cominerce with the United States of North America has taken a favorable de- 
velopment that it is convenient to encourage by means of the establishment of a reg- 
ular line of commonication. 

This necessity has been felt since some time past, and a law of 1865 destined the 
sam of $20,000 (fuertes) to subsidize the first line of steamers that was established 
between the ports of Baenos Ayres and New York. The executive power does not 
believe it necessary to enlarge iu considerations upon this subject, that, if promptly 
favored, is bound to influence iu a most powerful manner the national commerce. 

The interests of our cooutry will be benefited by a more intimate contact with the 
great producing and manufacturing natiou of North America, in whose markets the 
Argentine products will find easy and abundant collocation. 

An enterprise has solicited of the exeeutive ]K>wer its consent for a subsidy with 
the object of establishing this line of communication^ and he remits to your honorable 
body the ])etition presented by it. 

In view of the preceding considerations, the executive power solicits of your hon- 
orable body the sauction of the accompanying project. 

May God guard your honorable body. 

Boca. 

Bernakdo de Irigoten. 

I%e Senate and House of DepuHes, etc, : 

Article 1. It authorizes the Executive power to grant a sum not exceeding ninety- 
six thousand dollars (fuertes) annually, the subsidy offered by the law of the I8th of 
August of 1865 to a line of steam navigation between the ports of Buenos Ayres and 
New York. 

Article 2. Communicate, etc. 

Iriooyen. 

I am tempted to make some further extracts from th^ last report of 
Mr. Edward L. Baker, United States consul at Buenos Ayres, who has 
no superior in the service and whose dispatches to the Department ai*e 
unequaled in their interest and importance. Speaking of the progress 
of the country, he says : 

PEACE AND PROGRESS. 

« 

What greatly adds to the busiuess impulse and spirit of development which now- 
adays more than ever characterizes the x>eople, is the political quiet which pervades 
the country. Revolutions and attempts at revolution are matters of the past. AU 
through the extent of the Argentine Republic the guaranties of the constitution now 
have the sanction of the people and the laws are permitted to be peacefully executed. 
Labor is more and more respected and houored, and capital finds ready investment 
with more confidence than ever before. No one any longer thinks of or fears internal 
commotions or civil disturbances. The Argentine citizen's love of country no longer 
manifests itself by trying to get forcible possession of the Government, but rather by 
seeking to increase the wealth and production of the Republic. 

THE ARGENTINE POPULATION. 

It appears from recent investigations by M. Galarce, a French writer, 
that there are 257 English houses in the city and 402 German. The 
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English capital employed aggregates $121,952,000, the flhertuan $16,< 
610,670. The Italiaas outuamber all other foreign nationalities, even 
surpassing the Argentines themselves. The following figures show it : 
There are 7,729 Italian firms doing business, with a capital of $150,- 
584,730; Argentine, 1,357 firms, with $241,766,650 capital. 

As traders and merchants the Spanish far outnumber the French, the 
Spanish numbering 2,223, with $74,031,930 capital ; the French 1,870, 
with a capital of $32,840,640. The French monopolize the cat^ and 
bazars ; the Spanish the more substantial grocery and general supply 
trade. Jewish merchants are almost unknown here. United States 
investment in trade figures very low indeed^ amounting in all to but 
26 business places, with a capital reckoned at $2,189,900. 

In capital the Argentines stand foremost, the Italians next, and the 
English third ; but as regards numbers the Italians are first, Spanish 
second, French third, Argentines fourth, Germans fifth, and the En- 
glish sixth. So it api>ears, while the English stand sixth in number 
they stand third on the list of capitalists. The Germans not only out- 
number the English, but with much less < ^ital transact far greater 
business. Mr. Galarce accounts for this result quite sensibly — that the 
Germans act on their own volition according to emergencies, while 
English enterprise is conducted more cautiously by trading syndicates 
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abroad, chiefly located at Manchester and Liverpool. The Germans are 
driving the English steadily and surely ; they feel it themselves and 
realize they must go or change their tactics. Our traders, more ener- 
getic, less timid, and thoroughly progressive, could hold the Germans 
in check, but the English are too conservative in their present mood to 
go through the struggle successfully. 

THE ENORMOUS OOaaBATION. 

In a recent dispatch to the Department of State, Mr. Hanna, the 
United States minister at Buenos Ayres, said: 

The immigration from European coantries to these shores, hitherto chiefly Italian, 
Spanish, and French, is now rapidly setting in from other qnarters — England, Soot- 
land, Ireland, Holland, and Grermany. It is marreloas, indeed, in what great nam- 
bers they are arriving. This element of new-comers will work a great change in 
agricnltnral development. 

All this immigration is assisted by the Government by payment of the passage of 
the immigrants. In this way they are easily persuaded to leave the overdone Old 
World for the briUiant outlook of New. The amount the Argentine Government 
paid last month for immigrants' passage is reckoned at $500,000. This, kept up 
throughout the year, would reach $6,000,000. Already this vast influx is beginning 
to tell on the volume of grain exports. Last year the country shipped 445,000 tons 
of com ; this year it will go above 2,000,000 tons. In addition to the vast sum paid 
out by the Government in the encouragement of immigration there is another great 
outlay. The Government lauds the immigrant, keeps him and his family some days 
at the Immigrants' Hotel, pays his passage in river steamers and on railroad trains to 
zeaoh the colonies or join the farms or estancias where employment has been seemed 
for him. This probably costs the Government fully as much more as the Qpst of the 
ocean passage, say $12,000,000 in all, paid in encouragement of immigration in one 
year alone. 
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In the vast fleet of merchant ahips and great steatners coining here to trade from 
OTery Enropeaa port the Uoited States flag is rarely seen, bnt it is hoped and be- 
lieved that the policy of the new administration on the sabject of an encouraged 
steam navigation between the United States and the South American ports will soo- 
oeeafnlly solve this embarrassment. 

POPULATION OP BUENOS ATBES. 

The population of Baenos Ayres on the 15th day of September, 1887, 
when the censns was taken, reached 433,375, and the growth since has 
been greater than before. 

The growth of population and trade is shown by the increased basi- 
ness transacted by the postal service, the increase in letters during 
the last five years being more than 92 per cent., in printed matter over 
151 per cent., and in telegrams about 60 per cent. In 1884 17,427,431 
letters passed through the Argentine post-office, and in 1888 the total 
was 33,554,841. In 1884 10,625,218 packages of printed matter passed 
through the post-office, and in 1888 27,974,999 packages. 

THl!* RAILWAY SEBVICE. 

The statistics of the railway service show a similar increase. In 
1878 the railway systems traveled 2,261 kilometers, and in 1887 it 
reached 7,415 kilometers. In 1878 the number of passengers carried 
was 2,644,022, and in 1887 8,229,150. In 1878 31,823 tons of merchan- 
dise was carried, and in 1887 3,732,709 tons. 

There continues to be a great movement through the Argentine Re- 
public in the construction of railways. So great are the number of 
new concessions granted by the national Congress and by the different 
provincial legislatures, that I find it impossible to name them all. Up 
to the meeting of the last Congress there were national concessions for 
several different lines, of which thirteen enjoy the guaranty of the gov- 
ernment. These guarantied lines represent a total length of 7,961 kil- 
ometers (4,975 miles), and the aggregate length of the other lines 1,272 
kilometers (795 miles), making a total of 5,770 miles. 

The last session of the Argentine Congress, in response to the recom- 
mendations of the President, made a very firm stand against the grant- 
ing of any more charters or concessions with government guaranties; 
and the fact that numerous applications were made for new lines with- 
out sach guaranties shows that the condition of the countiy is now so 
promising, that capital is ready to embark in such enterprises without 
government aid. 

THE BANKS OP THE ABGENTINE BEPUBLIO. 

A dispatch, dated the 26th January last, has been published from Mr. 
6. Jenner, Her Majesty's charge d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, indoBing 
a translated abstract of an article which appeared in the Buenos Ayres 
Handels-Zeitnng, giving a brief aoooont of the banking and otbei? 
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financial companies at work in tbe Argentine Republic. The following 
is a copy of tbe translation in question : 

Thefolloiring is alistof then&tionalkDd proviiioi»l banks of the Argentine E«piib- 
)i«, with tbe antborized, bat not the paid-ap, capitals, as the latter can oot as yet l>e 
asMrtained with complete accuracy. The majority of these banks, as is already 
known, are of quite recent foandation, haviuf; spmng into existence ia aocordaooe 
with the provisions of the rree-bankiag act of 1887. Under that act large addiliona 
have been made within tho last few months to the capital of all those already in 
existence. Id the case of the national bank, the central gorerament ia a largeahaie- 
bolder, and most of the provincial goTernmontB hold a contiderableanmber of shares 
in the bank of tbeir respective provinces : 

Capital (pKpar dollan). 

Provincial Bank of BneuosAyres 50,000,000 

National Bank 43,273,400 

Provincial Bank of Cordova 25,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Santa F6 20,000,000 

ProviDoial Bank of SalU 10,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Entre Bios 9,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Tnonman 6,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Santiago del Estero 6,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Mendosa 5,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Catamarca 6,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Corrientes 5,000,000 

Povinoial Bank of La Eioja 4.000,000 

Provincial Bank of San Jnan 3,000,000 

Provincial Bank of San Lois 2,500,000 

Total 193,773,400 

Next to tbe State banks ara to be considered the Joint-stock banks, which are di- 
vided into two classes; flrst, those whose nominal capital is in gold, asbeloiv: 

C^tal (fold dollar^. 

London and BivflrPUte Bank 10,080,000 

Santa F« Territorial and Agrionltnral Bank 10,000,000 

Biver Plate Society of Bills, Loans, and Agency 6,300.000 

English Bank of the Eirat Plate 5,040,000 

English Bank of Siode Janeiio 5,040,000 

French Bank of tbe Biver Plate 3,000,000 

Bonkof Italy and tbe River Plate 3,050,000 

German Tranaatlantie Bank 1,250,000 

Total 43,760,000 

And, secondly, the for more nnmerooa class, mostly of recent establishment, wboea 
nominal coital ia compnted in paper doUan as follows ; 

Captul (ptpcrdoOani. 

The River Plate Agrioaltnral and Commercial Bank 20,000,000 

BnUdingBankofRlvarPUte 20.000.000 

HflrtgagoBonk of Uie Capital 90,000,000 

South Amartoaa Bank 10,000,000 

Stock Exchange Bank 10,000,000 

TsRitarialBankofLaPIaU 10,000,000 

Uenontile Bank of La Plata 8,000,000 

Atsontine ColoniaaUoD Bonk 8,000,000 

Bnk of Spain and Rosorio de Sonte F< 6,000,000 

CMdltBuik _.._ 6,000,000 
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Capital (paper dollars). 

New Italian Back of River PUte 5,000,000 

National CoIoDizatioD Bank 5,000,000 

Commercial Bank of La Plata 5.000,000 

Industrial and Commercial Bank 5,000,000 

Commercial Bank 3,000,000 

Spannish Bank of the River Plate 3,000,000 

Bankof Boeoos Ajres 3,000.000 

Bnilding Bank of Cordova 3,000,000 

Industrial and Building Bank 3,000,000 

Real Property Bank 2,000,000 

Popular Colonization Bank 2,000,000 

Argentine Bank 1,085,000 

Bank of Recoveries and Loans 1,000,000 

BnUding Bank of Santa F6 1,000,000 

Discount Bank 1,000,000 

National Credit Bank 1,000,000 

Total 161,085,000 

TOTAL BANKING CAPITAL. 

The Joint capital of the hanking institutions of the Argentine Republic, therefore, 
amounts to about 420,000,000 paper dollars (or about £56,000,000), viz : 

Dollars. 

State banks 193,773,400 

Private banks (with gold capital) 65,000,000 

Private banks (with paper capital) 161,085,000 

Total 419,858,400 

If we put the average net return of these establishments at only 12 per cent, the 
amount of aunual profits would be about 50,000,000 paper dollars (about £6,660,000). 
The foregoing figures are, moreover, constantly subject to increase, not ouly owing 
to the foundation of new companies, but also to the development of the existing in- 
stitutions. 

THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 

There is no man in the United States more familiar with the Argen- 
tine Republic, its conditions, and its commerce, than Mr. William H. 
T. Hughes, of the firm of James E. Ward & Co., New York City, and 
he, in reply to a seiies of inquiries addressed to him, writes as follows : 

New York, September 1*2, 18dy. 
My Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the 29th of July last, which I must apol- 
ogize for not nnswering before, I would repeat what I verbally said to yon some time 
since, that, as regards Brazil, our mutual friend, Mr. Charles R. Flint, is much better 
able to give you information than I am. As to the Argentine Republic, I had in- 
tended to answer your letter more fully than I shall be able to, but, owing to press 
of business, it has been impossible for me to give it the required time. 

OUR EXPORTS TO BUENOS AYRKK. 

lu reply to your first question, I would say that the exports from the United States 
to the Argentine Republic consist of all classes of agricultural implements, all kinds 
of hardware, lumber in every sense of the word, white pine, pitch pine, oak, ash, wal- 
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out, and sproce, petroleum iu all its prodnctSy rosin, lard, starch, cotton duck, and 
dry goods generally to a smaller extent, canned goods of every description, and a list 
of smaller commodities altogether too numerous to mention. These goods are produced 
all over this country, and, of late years, there has been included in the exports of 
lumber quite a quantity of Oregon pine, which seems to.be growing in favor, as the 
exportsof the same are increasing. The agricultural implements, such as mowers, 
reapers, plows, etc., are largely manufactured in the West and Northwest, and much 
of the lumber exported also comes from these regions. A large part of the white pine 
that is shipped from ports in the United States to those of Uruguay and the Argentine 
Republic is really the product of Canada. 

In answer to your second question, I would say that there has been a marked in- 
crease in our commerce with the Argentine Republic and Uruguay in so far as ex- 
ports are concerned, and the increase in the last few years has been largely in the 
variety of articles exported. The reason for this increase I would ascribe in a great 
measure — beyond the natural one of the increase of population of those countries, 
which you are well aware has been very considerable — to a somewhat better dispo- 
sition on the part of our manufacturers to adapt themselves to the wants and re- 
quirements of our foreign trade ; and what is most needed to increase this business 
is that our manufactoriog interest should learn that it is absolutely necessary that 
they should make the goods as our customers want them, and not endeavor to make 
our customers adapt themselves to the goods. 

In answer to your third question, I would say that all our imports from the Argen- 
tine Republic and Umguay, with very few exceptions, so few that they are hardly 
worth attention, came in foreign sailing vessels, principally English, and they are 
paid for with credits on London. As to the percentage that comes on American ships, 
I have not the figures before me to give them exactly, but from a general knowledge 
of the business, I should say not one-quarter. 

THE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

In answer to your fourth question, I would say that the exports of the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay go almost entirely in sailing vessels, the proportion of Ameri- 
can to foreign ships being about the same as given iu my previous answer. The pro- 
portion of our exports carried on steam-ships, until within a few months, is absolutely 
none. Within the last few months I have made an attempt to work up a steam-ship 
business, but have been obliged to do it entirely with English tramps, there being no 
regular line whatsoever. A great many goods, especially of the more expensive claM, 
such as dry goods and the like, are sent to Uruguay and the Argentine Republic by 
way of Europe, the English, French, and German lines all issuing through bills of 
lading, via Europe, at a very slight advance in rates from what is charged from here 
by any steamer going direct. All the principal lines running ftora Europe to Uruguay 
and the Argentine Republic, many of which touch »t Brazil on the way np, are sub- 
sidized by the respective Governments. 

A line of very fast steamers has lately been started from Genoa, sabsidized by the 
Italian Government. 

THB QUESTION OF PRICES. 

In answer to your fifth question, I weuld say that as far as a comparison of the 
prices of the principal articles exported from the United States to Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic is concerned, our goods, especially when quality is taken into 
consideration, are cheaper than those exxK>rted from Europe of a like character. One 
great difficulty is to get our manufacturers in many lines to make cheap enough 
goods for the requirements of the trade. The merchants of Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine Republic can, as a rule, buy manufactured articles as cheaply in the United States 
as they can in Europe, but they can not obtain the credit that they can iu Europe, 
and as we have no direct banking facilitiesi oar manufaotarers and oommiasiou mer- 
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chants here cad not do as well for them in the way of time as their opiK>nents in En- 
rope. Any shipper of standing in Europe can ship his goods and go with his bill of 
lading to aoy of the many banking establishments doing that business and get his 
draft against the receiver cashed without any difficulty, whether it be drawn at 
sixty or ninety days, or six months. 

In answer to your question as to what extent do the manufacturers of the United 
States produce articles especially adapted to the trade, I would add to my previous 
remarks that may apply to the question that they do not make them to the extent 
tbat they might, the reason being, as I have stated before, that they wish the people 
of the countries south of us to adapt t>hemselves to what they make, rather than to 
make their goods adapted to the wants of these people, and here is where our Spanish- 
American commercial union, about which yon know, will do a great work, if it can 
succeed in educating the American manufacturer as to the want« of onr southern 
neighbors. 

RBCIPROCITT TBSATIX8. 

In answer to your sixth question, I would say that I am not sure as to the tariff on 
breadstuffs and provisions of the Argentine Republic or Uruguay, as they are so 
seldom shipped from here that I have not paid any great attention to the matter. As 
a rule, the duty in both these countries is high, the free trade monomaniac not hav- 
ing been able to get in his work, and the people generally being believers in protec- 
tion. Refined petroleum pays a duty of about $1.10 per case of 10 gallons ; white 
pine about $3 per 1,000 feet, reduced to onr money ; hard wood pays from $12 to $13 
per 1,000. 

I fully believe that reciprocity treaties could be negotiated with all the South 
American countries if the proper means are taken to do so, and that we could there- 
by bring up the raw material produced in those countries and re-export them in 
manufactured goods. I do not know of the Argentine Republic or Uruguay having 
any treaty which would prohibit them from discriminating in favor of the United 
States, and, if wo would only go half-way and extend the hand of friendship to them 
by opening up communication with them and letting them believe that we desire to 
treat with them, they would be only too delighted to extend their business relations 
with us. 

If the duty were taken off, say, our staple products, such as i>etrolenm, lumber, and 
the like, iu Argentine Republic, it would result in a large increase of the business, 
and the only way, in my opinion, to bring this about is by reciprocity treaties, and 
the establishment of direct, rapid, and frequent communication by steam. . 

THX LUMBER TRADE. 

In answer to your seventh question, I would say that the exports of lumber from 
the United States to the river Plate territory reach very close to 150,000,000 feet per 
annum, say about 60,000,000 feet of white pine, a like quantity of pitch pine, about 
40,000,000 feet of spruce, and about 5,000,000 feet of hard woods of other kinds. In 
so far as the other lumber-producing nations are concerned, we have very little com- 
petition waged against us, the principal one being the exports of Baltic pine, which 
is a species of spruce. The exporters in those countries do not e^Joy any special ad- 
vantages over us. 

The eighth question that yon ask me can be better answered by some of the dele- 
gates which yon will have at your conference than I can answer it. 

If a common coin, be it gold or silver, would be adopted that would circulate any- 
where on this continent^ I am satisfied that it would be a great assistance to com- 
meree. 

In answer to your ninth question, I would say, in so fisr as the Argentine Republic 
and Umgnay are concerned, their oostoms regulations and methods of appraisement 
ara mj timple and fiUr, and there ia no system of fines or penalties in their porta 
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that are Dot met with everywhere, their GoverDmentii, ae a rale, doing everythiDg in 
their power to avoid any complications or unfriendly acts to foreign vessels visiting 
their ports. 

TRANSPORTATION LINKS THX FIRST CONDITION. 

As regards my opinion generallyi which yon ask, I woald say tbat if yonr coming 
congress will simply show to the nations represented there that this Government, or 
our people, desire to extend their relations, any or all of these Governments will only 
be too glad to take any action in their power which will bring about snch a resnlt ; 
bat anless some action is taken by yonr congress which will lead to the bringing 
about of the necessary steam commauication between these ports and oors, it isabso^ 
ately useless to think of extending our business in any way near the proportion that 
it can be extended. 

Take na an example our business with Mexico. Since the establishment of the 
railroads and regular rapid steam -ship communication, it has been steadily increasing. 
One great advantage that the Germans, English, and French have over us in those 
countries, and it is no small one, is that they send their sons and establish them in 
these countries. It is only natural that a merchant in a foreign country should pre- 
fer to import the products of his native land to those of a foreign country* 

Your trip through South America, a few years ago, will have shown you very plainly 
how rare it is to find an American house in any of the cities of South America of any 
prominence or standing. 

Another very important point in the development of our trade is that our consular 
and diplomatic service in all these ports of South America should be greatly improved ; 
and if these people are to Judge of us by the representatives that we have heretofore 
sent them they must certainly think that we are not a desirable people to deal with. 

A BETTER ikCQUAINTANCE NECESSARY. 

I believe that, were a regular line of first-class steam-ships started to ply between 
New York and Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, within five years our business 
with these countries would very nearly have doubled ; and if we could negotiate rec- 
iprocity treaties with them, whereby their wool would be admitted free to this coun- 
try in exchange for the admission of our staple articles and manufactures free at their 
ports, I believe that it would quadruple in the same time. An experience of over 
twenty years in New York as a commission merchant doing business with these coun- 
tries, ban proven to me that the way to increase our busiuess is to get those people to 
visit us. I have never known a single instance where one of their merchants with 
whom I have been doing business has come on here wherethe business with that firm 
has not increased in a marked manner. As we are to-day situated, thoy can not come 
here, except at considerable inconveuience, coming around by way of Europe, and mak- 
ing the trip a long and tedious one ; whereas, if we had direct rapid steam communica- 
tion, we would turn the line of travel from these ports of Europe to ourselves, and it 
would result in an immense benefit to our commercial relations. 

Again apologizing for not having answered your letter before, and regretting that 
I am not able to do it at the length I should have wished, and with my heartiest 
wishes for the success of your congress and the enlargement of our trade with the 
countries south of us, believe me, my dear sir, very sincerely, yours, 

WiujAM H. T. Hughes. 

William E. Curtis^ 

Special Agent, Departateni of State, Waekingiati, D. C. 
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OBSBBVATIONS OF AN AEGBNTINB. 

Seiior Adolfo G. Oalvo, consal-general of the Argentine Bepablic 
at New York, in a recent interview with a reporter of *^ export and 
finance," said : 

80 far ae the Argentine Repnblio is concerned, there is a brisk and lively demand 
for American manufactures, and this demand is yearly increasing. The demand con- 
sists chiefly for agricultural implement-s, and it is safe to say that the United States 
can not ship into the Argentine Republic more of this class of machinery than there 
will be found a brisk demand for. Want of direct communication, as has been pointed 
out by your paper, is a great drawback to the development of this trade, and in fact 
of any extensive trade between the Argentine Republic and the United States. To 
get direct .communication, we are obliged to ship goods from here by a sailing line 
owned by Norton &, Co., except when an old tramp steamer comes along and can be 
chartered. We ship considerably by the Uuited States and Brazil Steam-ship Com- 
pany t<i Rio, but, of course, you know that is not direct communication, as the goods 
have to be transshipped at Rio on to English, French, or German steamers that con- 
nect with the Argentine Republic. Sometimes we ship goods to Liverpool or to Ham- 
burg from New York and reach our country with American goods in that roundaboot 
way. 

THE QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION. 

It is not the fault of the Argentine Republic that direct communication with the 
I>ort of New York does not exist. Our Government agreed to subsidize the Houston 
Line from this port to Buenos Ayres, giving it a gross sum of $100,000 and 5 per cent, 
on the capital invested in the liue for a term of years. The only provision made was 
that the United States should give an equal amount of money to start the line. Our 
Congress voted this money in 1887, but the United States would give nothing, and so 
the project of a direct line fell to the ground. The agreement was, so far as our 
Government was concerned, that the line should have at least four vessels of over 
4,000 tons register, and that they should carry a number of young lads as naval 
cadets, sail under the Argentine flag, and hi^ve a speed of not less than 16 knots an 
hour. 

This project of course is now at an end, but we have a contract with a Mr. Vasquez, 
who represents an American syndicate, to establish a line between us and Bordeaux, 
France, the vessels of which will be subsidized by the Argentine Government, will 
sail under its flag, be capable of being converted into war cruisers at a short notice, 
and will have a speed of not less than 20 knots an hour. 

RKCIPROCITT TRSATIS8. 

As to the matter of reciprocity, it Is one that concerns the Argentine Repnblic very 
aerioosly. We want the United States to take its present heavy tariff daties off of our 
wooL We think this is only Just to ns in view of the fact that wool-growing is one 
of our moat important hudostries. Why, Buenos Ayres alone has 100,000,000 sheep^ 
and from that ikot yea can Judge how vary important this matter is to us if we are to 
flad 00 o^port market in the United States. 

Ottttide of agrienltaral implements, there is a class of goods manufactured in the 
UbiM States that is absolutely at a preminm in South America. I allude to your 
ftwiilm Oi Ib dMigD, in workmanship, and in finish, it is perfectly unique, and £ur 
aajrthiDg that is imported bom Eniope. It can not be equaled. Among 
inftotiires^ as yon can see by the manifests I have here, there is a pretty 
lA indsiil oleetrleal msehinery and appliances, hardware, stationery, and notions, 
"•sn Hm Vaitsd States and the Argentine Republic. 

lean foods aio not too good for the Argentine market, because the people of 
fMm i^spabliOf like the people of the United States, are rich, and want to 
, sivsii though they have to pay good prices for them. 
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BNORMOUS INCRSASB IN WKALTH. 

The extrftordinary increase in the wealth of the people of the Argentine Republic 
can hardly be estimated by oatsiders, bat two personal examples will give yon an 
idea of the boom that Bepablic is enjoying. Three years ago, when I was in Bnenos 
Ayres, I paid a man for taking care of my horse the snm of $24 a month. Three 
months ago I met that man in Paris, taking in the Exposition, and worth $300,000. 
Yon ask me how he made the money f Simply by speculating in real estate. A yonng 
man whom I knew at the same time as a clerk in a bank was pointed oat to me ou 
the streets of Buenos Ayres as a millionaire. "No/' I said, *' he is not a millionaire, 
he is only a bank clerk." The reply was, ** It is easy to see you have not been here 
for the last few years, or you would know he is now a capitalist, and worth a good 
deal over a million dollars." He made this money, too, in real estate speculation. 
That real estate speculation is a pretty good thing in the Argentine Republic you can 
see at a glance when you reflect that the monthly immigration into the country is 
from fifteen to twenty thousand, and that from January the ist to June 1st of the 
present year 156,000 people have been landed on our shores. 

In regard to the question of subsidies, I am thoroughly in accord with the views of 
your paper. No direct line between the United States and the Argentine Republic 
could pay expenses until at least three or four years after it had been established. 
Therefore I consider that it would be only right and proper for your Government to 
liberally subsidize steam lines to South American ports, reserving to itself the right 
of withdrawing such subsidies or reducing them when the lines became profitable to 
the companies running them. 

THB INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

I consider that the approaching Pan-American Conference will be of the greatest 
advantage to all the Spanish speaking peoples of South America. I regret to see 
that a few papers published in the Spanish language in this city, and in other parts 
of the United States, are trying to belittle the work which the Conference is designed 
to accomplish. It is well, however, that the American people should understand that 
these papers do not represent the feelings of the Spanish-American people. These 
papers are Spanish. . They are not American. And it would be asabsurd for us to think 
that they would approve of a movement designed to create a strong fraternal feeling 
and an increased commercial intercourse among the peoples living on this continent 
of America as it would be to dream that England would hail with Joy the supremacy 
of the United States once more upon the ocean. Just as the people of England will 
never really forgive the people of the United States for winning their independence 
from her, neither wi«l Spain ever forgive the Spanish-American peoples for winning 
their independence in the same manner. If you want to nnderstand the true seuti- 
meutsof the Spauish-Americaa peoples as regards the Congnress, you must read our 
own papers and not the papers published in the interest of the Spanish Government. 
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THE COMMERCE OF URUGUAY. 



The total commerce of Urngaay daring the calendar year of 1888 
was $57,^85,702, of which $29,477,448 were imports and $28,008,254 
were exports. The commerce of Urngaay, like that of other Sonth 
American conutries, is expanding rapidly, as the following table will 
show: 



Year. 



1864 
1870 
1874 



Total. 



$14,716,878 
27.782,883 
88,428,455 



Year. 



1880 
1884 
1888 



ToUL 



138^281,000 
61,045^357 
67,485^702 



The exports of Urngaay are entirely raw products, with the exception 
of cnred beef. The imports are exclusively mannfactared merchandise 
and the increasing consumption of the people is shown by the rapid 
increase during the last twenty-five years. In 1864 the imports were 
bat $8,384,167 ; in 1874 they had increased to $17,181,672, in 1884 to 
$25,414,238, and in 1888 to $29,477,448. 

In proportion to its population Uruguay has a larger foreign com- 
merce than any other nation on the globe. 

SESOUSOES OF THE SEPUBLIO. 

Its resources are enormous. There is no other country more produc- 
tive, and in none can a greater amount of profit be derived fit>m .the 
same amount of capital and labor. The country is a rolling prairie, the 
soil a black loam, the landscape is nearly treeless, except where groves 
and orchards have been planted, and it resembles the fertile sections 
of Indian Territory or southern Kansas. 

The wealth of the country is almost entirely in wool, hides, and the 
various parts of the beef, reduced to the most condensed form. Fray- 
bentoSi on the Uruguay Biver, a port admitting ocean steamers, is the 
site of one of the largest slaughtering establishments in the world, the 
lieMgBxtractof Beef Company, an English corporation with $2,500,000 

mtMf which has been doing business there for twenty-five years, and 

dftring an average dividend of 20 per cent, annually. 
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The sheep industry of ITragaay is do less important than the cattle, 
and the largest article of export is wool. The most of it is sent to 
France and Belginm, but a considerable quantity comes to the United 
States. 

THE IMPOSTS OP URUGUAY. 

The imports of Uruguay are furnished mostly by England^ Germany, 
and France ; England having the lion's share. Of the articles imported 
into the country cotton goods and other wearing apparel stands first, 
wines and provisions second, and the manufactures of iron and steel 
third ; but being a country without manufactures the people are com- 
pelled to import every little article that enters into their daily life. 

All that has been said concerning the steam-ship question in the chap- 
ter devoted to the Argentine Republic may be applied to Uruguay, for 
her capital and principal seaport Stan ds immediately opposite Buenos 
Ayres, across the Bio de la Plata, about the same distance as Cleve- 
land from Detroit. The trade relations between the two cities are very 
close, and all the steam-ships for Buenos Ayres stop at Montevideo both 
coming in and going out of the Bio de la Plata. 

The Government of Uruguay would willingly enter into a commercial 
treaty with the United States provided her wools could be admitted 
free into this country, and during the visit of the South American Com- 
sion to Montevideo in 1885 the President of that Republic a^ured it that 
he would gladly join in any arrangement with the other South Ameri- 
can nations that would result in the issue of an international coin. 

NO OBSTACLE BUT LACK OF TBANSPOBTATION. 

There are no obstacles in the way of our commerce with Uruguay 
except the lack of steam-ship communication and the absence of bank- 
ing facilities. American goods are popular there as in other countries. 
The people are highly educated, refined in their tastes, and extravagant 
in thei^ expenditures. The cost of living is less than in almost any 
other country, while the profit of labor is greater, and therefore the 
people are enabled to spend more than the ordinary proportion of their 
incomes for articles of comfort and luxury. 

SeSior Don Jos^ Marti, consul-general of Uruguay at New York, in a 
recent interview with a reporter of Export and Finance, said : 

OUR WANT OF FATIH IN THE PEOPLE. 

In my opinion, the reason why trade is not larger betweea the United States and 
the Bepnblics of Soath and Central Amerioa, is that American merchants have shown 
a want of faith in oar people that is not displayed by those of either England, Qer- 
many, or France. The Spanish-Americans are a highly scDsitiye people. Nothing 
can alienate them more than to make them feel that yon believe that they can not be 
fhlly trusted in every partioalar. American merchaots have failed to recognise this 
quality of the Spanish-American race. The truth is they have been so ill instructed 
that they have imagined that we aU are semi-barbarians, a mixture of Spanish, Indian, 
and even negro blood. They have done nothing, or next to nothing, to develop the 
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rerources of any one of tbe South Amerioan coantries. On the other hand, England, 
Germany, and France have poared their capital into erery coantry of Sonth and Cen- 
tral America. They have lent us large sums of money ; they have developed onr re- 
soarces, and they seem to be only too anxious to find any and every opportunity to 
engage in new industrial projects. The South American people are not ungrateful, 
and years of experience have taught them to fear nothing from the European countries 
and to be grateful for many advantages they enjoy by their intercourse with them. 

POPULARITY OP AMERICAN GOODS. 

As a matter of fact, however, so far as sentiment is concerned, all the Bepublics of 
South America look on the United States as being their friend, and this country has 
been alluded to proverbially as the '' Mother of Republics." This sentiment would 
induce a large increase of trade if the United States was in a position to afford the 
same facilities to Sonth American buyers as are afforded by European countries. Of 
course, sentiment will not make a man buy iuferior goods at a higher price when he 
can get better goods at a lower price. It would be absurd to expect this. 

Now, as to the means to be taken to improve trade relations with South America 
and Mexico, I would say that certainly direct communication by steam-ship lines is 
highly desirable, and that the policy pursued by England and other countries in 
this regard will have to be followed in order to place goods from the United States 
as cheaply in the foreign market as those of European countries. We must do some- 
thing on the lines which have built up the trade of Europe with South America in 
order to become an active competitor. 

THK QUESTION OP RECIPROCITY. 

As to this question of reciprocity, it is one which no doubt will be carefully con- 
sidered in the coming Congress. I think that it should be based on trade already 
existing and not on political considerations. What I mean is, that politics, or even 
the suspicion of politics, should not be allowed to enter into the discussions of the 
Congress or any action which might be subsequently taken by treaty g^wing out of 
its deliberations. It has annoyed me very much to observe that some papers and a 
few individuals have been endeavoring to alarm the Sonth American Republics with 
the idea that the United States is trying to compel them to trade with this country, 
as being their natural market to buy in, and with alluding more or less vaguely to 
some occult designs in trade by the United States against their commercial independ- 
ence. This is altogether wrong, and the only effect it can have, if it should become 
generally believed in by the South Americans, would be to destroy the sympathy for 
the United States that I previously spoke of, and if such a change was brought about 
there would be no hope of an increased commerce. 

. INCREASING TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

As regards the trade of Uruguay and the United States, it has been growing greatly 
within the past few months. A large quantity of wheat and flour has been shipped 
from here to Uruguay, due to a failure of the crop in that country. There has been 
ftverival in the trade also of agricultural implements. It is a fault among American 
exporters that they have a tendency to overflow the market. Two years ago they 
•ant down a large stock of these agricultural implements to Uruguay, and it is only 
nom that that stock had to be replenished. There has also been a considerable trade 
in hiniber, hardware, and patent medicines. A beginning has been made in export- 
ing Amerioan beer into Uruguay, but the quantity shipped has not been large, and 
in fMil it is only an experiment. 

I will add in regard to the long credits given by European merchants that they are 
*9tgiiren to every one, but are the outcome of a sure knowledge of the people they 

^ trading with, for in some repnblics a man's credit is better than in others. The 
pth liATO made a special study of the credit system in South America, and they 
nliw miatakea. 



XIV. 



THE COMMERCE OF PARAGUAY, 



The trade of Paragaay, necessarily passing through the ports of 
XJmgaay to the Argentine Republic, is almost entirely included in the 
statistics of the two latter countries. There is a small direct trade, 
which, during the calendar year of 1888, amounted to $5,878,366, show- 
ing an increase over 1887 of $1,430,040. The value of the imports in 
1888 was $3,289,757, and the exports were $2,588,608. 

These figures show progress and prosperity. Not long ago the little 
republic of Paraguay was almost entirely devastated by a war, and the 
population was nearly exterminated. In fact, the most reliable statisti- 
cians assert that there were less than twenty thousand men in all the 
country at the end of the struggle, which was carried on for nine years 
against overwhelming odds to sustain the despotism of the most cruel 
and intolerant tyrant of modern history. 

SIGNS OF A RBVTVAX OF INDUSTRY. 

But it appears from a recent message of the President that the coun- 
try is making considerable progress. Immigrants are coming in, capi- 
tal and labor each Und employment, and under the encouragement of 
the Oovernmeut every possible efifort is being made to develop its won- 
derful resources. The public lands and those which were left ownerless 
by the extermination of the inhabitants have passed into the hands of 
an English syndicate, who hold the bonds of the country. This syndi- 
cate is doing much towards colonizing the country, and in a few years 
Paraguay will doubtless be resettled and resume her place among the 
prosperous nations of America. 

THE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The exports of the country are mostly hides and yerbe mat^, or <' Jes- 
nit^s tea." But some sugar and tobacco are being grown, and the timber 
resources of the country will soon be developed by the introduction of 
steam saw-mills. The imports are mostly cotton goods, wines, jewelry, 
furniture, and articles of household use. 
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XV. 



THE COMMERCE OF BRAZIL 



The foreign trade of Brazil in 1887 amoanted to •212,810,250 and in 
1888 to $237,000,000, the imports being $122,000,000 and the exports 
$116,000,000. The large excess of imports was doe to the shipments 
of ooin fix>m England and heavy cargoes of nolwi^ soj^lies fo^ inter- 
nal improvements. 

Of the export trade the United States has altogellier the largest 
share, taking nearly one-half the total, in tlie fiMrm of ooffiee, sagar, 
hides, and rubber, while the remainder is divided between France and 
England, and a few million doUars* worth of raw Material go to Spain 
and Germany. 

Of the import trade England eiyoys aboot oae-haU; while the rest is 
divided between France, Germany, and Spaift, with a few Millioa tnm 
the United States. 

fiXPOKTS AHD DtFCOXSL 



Without including the imports of coin the cosuaeree of Bimiil in 
ehauidise is divided abooi as lUlows: 



-«.^ . 1«^SL 4Jfla4U 



This« as wiH W^ 1^SX1^L )s^ A :nM«$t 9ri»ici:ii>^ 
The coitsa»er$ wT raw fcv^^KCs ^ ihw^ rudn^ :^t«i««^ lmns& 
the BOQ^ thi^ <Mai$ia3Mc$ v€ ^iKittilhj gicirf wnwilnniiiini tzL TIT—T 
pend in Kuv^f>ieL K^t; :: ^ <^ji$a^ trs^teiMiL T^mfi^ iitliiiws 
tation. IVi^ M>^ f ^ ^oeiHr^ib:?^ llM^ via^^^ 
large nomlwr of *^ irur^^ umilrii^ ir^ii^piihc ^^Qc^fiiii^iSML S^swA » Ai 
United Scafies aatd Srii^m^ » )m^ AiJte^ WK g «> . ^lAftiiK. 
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while there is ODly one line of steamers, and that sending a ship only 
once a month, from the United States to Brazil. 

HOW IT IS GABBIED ON. 

The exports from Brazil to the United States in 1888 were brought 
in 71 American vessels of 57,808 tons and 497 foreign vessels of 331,985 

tODS. 

Onr exx>ort8 to Brazil were sent in 75 American vessels of 63,581 
tons and 151 foreign vessels of 83,728 tons. Most of the foreign vessels 
were small sailing craft and partially loaded. 

Of our imports from Brazil $43,018,788 were brought in foreign ves- 
sels and $10,691,446 in American vessels, while nearly all our exports 
to Brazil were carried in American vessels. 

THE TBIANGULAB VOYAGES. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of an extended trade in 
South America, particularly in Brazil and the valley of the Bio de la 
Plata, is the system of triangular voyages made by English and Ger- 
man ships. The Liverpool, Brazil and Biver Plate Steam Navigation 
Company is a good illustration. 

This company hasalarge number of fine steamers which sail every week 
from Liverpool and Antwerp. They proceed to Brazil and the River 
Plate and discharge the ir cargoes of European manufactures. These 
steamers take coffee, etc., and other Brazilian produce direct from San- 
tos, Bio, and Bahia to the United States, where they load again for Eng- 
land or Antwerp, taking cargo for Brazil and Biver Plate, via England. 
This company is notorious for their discrimination in rates of freight in 
favor of certain shippers, and is thus enabled to underbid an American 
ship in carrying Brazilian products to the United States. The steamers 
also have liberal mail pay from England and Belgium. 

There are several other companies engaged in the same trade and it 
is impossible for American ships to compete with them. It is this sys- 
tem of triangular voyages which causes the great difference between 
our exports to and our imports from Brazil. These steamers arrive 
every week at New York with the raw products of Brazil, but never 
carry any merchandise the other way. At least eight steamers come 
from Bio de Janeiro to New York for every one that sails from New York 
'to Bio de Janeiro. 
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WHi.T UUB POLLT HAS 0O8T. 
This sort of tbiog has been going on for a ceataiy, and the balance 
of trade has been piling ap all the time. Tbe following statement shows 
the result for thirty years: 
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Total 30 f can. 




1.014,740,000 


318.130,000 



SOME STUPENDOUS PIOUItBS. 

This table shows that during the past thirty years we have paid Bra* 
2il in cash over and above the value of what we have furnished her iu 
meTchaudise the enormous sum of $798,510,000, and every cent of it has 
gone ill to the pockets of the British merchants and manufacturers. Nor 
is this all. During all this time we have paid tbe owners of English 
ships for the transportation of this pitMluce, have paid interest to her 
bankers who have advanced the money, and exchange to her brokers 
on the drafts which settled the balances. 

The exchange alone, which auiouots to three-quarters of one per cent, 
on the balance of trade as above stated, reaches the enormous sum of 
$402,826.75 for a single year, and $7,610,550 for the thirty years ; while 
at the rate of $10 a ton we have paid iu freight to the English ship-own- 
etB the sum of $24,464,380 during tbe last tbirt; years. 

ALL DUE TO A LACE OF SXEAU-8H1P3. 
The trade with Brazil, as has been said, illustrates as well as any 
other example that may be found, the fact that trade follows freight 
facilities. The goods purchased and cousnmed by tbe people of Brazil 
cat) be furnished by tbe manufacturers of the United States of as good 
a quality and at as low a price as they can be purchased in England, 
and the preferences of the people for the products of this country has 
been empfaasized by the manufacturers of Germany and England, who 
have forged our trade-marks and violated our patent laws in order to 
deceive their customers into the belief that they were pnrchasing Amer- 
ican goods. 

PBEFEBENCE FOB AKEBIGAN GOODS. 

The preference for American goods by the people of Brazil was re- 
r made the subject of a long dispatch to bis Qovemmeot by Hr. 
je Hugh Windom, tbe British minister to that country. In this 
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commanication he reminds Lord Salisbary, his official saperior, that 
merchandise sent from the United States to Brazil is mach more 
popular and suitable to the tastes of the people than that exported from 
England, and he particularly mentions railway supplies, which are sup- 
posed to be produced cheaper in England than in the United States. 
^*' The railway plants of England," he said, '^ are not adapted to the wants 
of a country such as Brazil, where the roads are full of curves and steep 
grades. The consequence is that out of 252 locomotives iu use on 
eighteen Brazilian lines 213 were made in the United States and only 
28 in Great Britain." 

The exports from Brazil are mostly coffee, rubber, hides, sugar, fruits, 
and chemicals and drugs. 

TH£ IMPOSTS OF BRAZIL. 

The imports of Brazil comprise nearly every article that enters into 
the consumption of the people. The following table shows the exports 
to that country from the United States in 1888, compared with the 
exports from England the previous year, and the merchants and manu- 
facturers of this country can notice that there is no difficulty iu compe- 
tition in nearly every article mentioned : 



ArticlM. 



AgrionltoTal implements 

Brradstidb 

Cuidles 

Carriages, carts, and can 

Chemicals, dmgs, dyes, and medicines 
Coal 



Copper, and mannfactures of . 

C^OD, manofactares of 

Barthen, china, and glassware 

Fancy articles 

Fish 



Flax, hemp, and jote, mannfactores of 

Ftutto 

Onnpowder and other explosives 

Hair, and manafactares of 

India- rubber and gntta-percha, manafactares of. 

Inatmments for sciontitic parposes 

Iron and steel, and maoofrctures of 

Jewelry and manufactures of gold and silver 

Lead, and manofactures of 

Leather, and manafactares of 

Lfano and cement 

Malt Uqaors 

If osical instmmen ts 

OUa: 

Mineral, refined 

AU other 

Paints mod painters' colors 

Paper and stationery .*. 

Prorisions, comprising meat and dairy prodnots. 
Salt. 



From the 
United 
States. 



$20,354 

2, 812, 281 

20,571 

78.025 

150, 502 



030 

065.088 

35^350 

51.800 

35.488 

88,030 

8.300 

17.585 

40 

11,070 

20.140 

079,252 

58,134 

12,550 

20,190 

851 

13,298 

7,431 

832,307 

37,001 

5.499 

87.750 

438,395 



From the 

United 
Kingdom. 



$122,402 
102,110 
828,255 
l,3i2,C83 
J80.C01 
14»11^06$ 
537,290 



1,205,703 



138,213 
'4.098,' 248 



73,912 
1,058.454 



80^004 



142,910 

C8,834 

125^249 



Seeds 

Silk, mannfactnrea of. 
Soap 



Spirits. distiUed 

umbrellas and parasols 

Vegetables, inclading picUes, etc. 

Weuring apparel 

Wine 



273 

22,572 

48.407 

7 



171,007 



Wood, and manafactares of. 

WooL manafactares of 

All other articles 



1.947 
(a) 

230 
384.405 

4,V08 
470, 105 



84, $27 
800,807 



30^770 
1.514,050 
1,5$0.808 



Total 7,003,892 



28,81^482 
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BBAZIL DESIRES BBOIPBOOITY. 

As the United States is the largest castomer of Brazil, and takes half 
the prodacts of her soil and forest, the people of that Empire shoald show 
an inclination to discriminate in favor of oar merchandise in the pur- 
chase of the goods they consame, and they have done so by subsidizing 
an American steam-ship line to Kew York to which the United States 
Government would pay nothing. There is a very strong feeling in 
Brazil in favor of a reciprocity treaty with the United States, and if 
our Government will remove the duty from sugar the Parliament of 
Brazil would willingly remove the duties from some of our peculiar 
products, \?hich are all taxed at an exorbitant figure. Flour pays a 
heavy duty ; kerosene is taxed 160 per cent. ; lumber, 90 per cent ; lum- 
ber, 52 per cent. ; while there is scarcely anything sent from this country 
that is admitted at a lower rate of duty. 

PBBSBNT OONDITION OF THE EHPIBB. 

Brazil is just now in a critical financial condition because of the par- 
tial failure of the coffee crop last year and the abolition of slavery. 
On the 13th of May last every slave in the Empire was emancipated, 
and the result is that to-day it is almost impossible to secure labor on 
the plantations for the proper culture and gathering of the crops of 
coffee and other products. The uncertainty on this point has caused 
a large increase in the rate of interest and much discontent among the 
l>eople. The Government has come to the rescue and has made an 
agreement with the banks of the several large cities to guaranty loans 
to planters to the maximum sum of $6,600,000 at 6 per cent, interest 
At the same time the Government has authorized the expenditure of 
$5,500,000 to promote immigration, and thus supply the necessary labor 
to cultivate the plantations. 

The industrial condition of Brazil otherwise is encouraging. Her 
railroads are being extended and are considered profitable property. 

The export tax on sugar has been recently abolished, and that on 
coffee has been steadily reduced for the last twenty years. 
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OUB EXFOBTS TO 8PAHIBH AUBBIOA. IN DSTAIL. 

5tat«M«n( t\aKins the valuai of tk» prineipal and all olker artieUt of donuttie ■wrcAo*- 
iUe exported /root th« btloie-navud Southern aiulomt diilricti of the Vnittd Stole* fa 
Mexico, Central America, the Wett Indite, and 8a»th America, during (ka gear eniing 
June 30, IBSS. 
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Statement ahowitig ike values of the principal and all other articles of domestic merchandise 

exported, etc. — Continaed. 

BBITISH WEST INDISa 



Castoros districtt. 



BaltizDon. Hd 

Vew Orleans, L» 

ApalAchioohL Fla 

Bitmawick, G» 

Charleston. S.C 

Femsndina. Fla 

C^eorsetown. S.C..*... ...•••. 

Key west. Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

Kewport News, Va. 

Norfolk and Portsmonth. Va. 

PamIioo,K.C 

Pearl BiTer. Miss 

St. AttfEustioe. Fla 

St John's, Fla 

Savsnnsh, Ga 

Wilnlngton, N.C 

All other districts 



Total. 



Breadstolb. 



DoOart. 
27,063 
316 



2.920 
44 



52 
356 

525 



530 
45 



198 
2,358 



36 
2,682.341 



2,716.784 



CkML 



JkOars. 



260 



2.080 
618 



16.863 



Wood, and 
manafiiot- 
o£ 



19.321 



Dottar§. 

9,785 

219 

4.899 

18.903 

24.S67 

70. 5K8 

280 

647 

24,376 



64,862 

8,798 

1,200 

440 

14,913 

8.514 

34,933 

470, 106 



753,830 



All other 
articles. 



DoOars. 
22,715 
t.870 



601 
231 



30 

1,234 

650 



884 

434 



32< 
1.810 



178 
3.980.528 



3,960.583 



TotaL 



DoOars. 

59,823 

1,905 

4,899 

17.514 

25,142 

70.588 

362 

2:237 

25,551 

2.080 

66,394 

9,277 

1,200 

966 

19,081 

8,M4 

Z\ 147 

7,000.338 



7,450,018 



DUTCH WEST INDIES. 



Femandina, Fla — 
OeoTfetown, S. C . .. 
Newport News, Ya. 
All other distrioU. . 



Total. 



170.028 



179.028 



1,835 
345 



2.280 



6.460 
6,938 



29.973 



43.371 



72 
'356.'364 



356.376 



6.460 

7,010 

1.635 

565.650 



581,055 



FRENCH WEST INDIES. 



Baltimore, Md 

Brunswick. Ga 

Femandina, Fla 

Georgetown. S. C 

Norfolk and Portsmoath, Va. 

Pearl RiTer. Miss 

St John's Fla 

Wilmminjrton, N. C 

Another distncU 



Total. 



541.531 



541,531 



43,358 



43,358 



17.393 
2.476 

12.559 
2,899 

26,50C 
8,518 

13,628 

40.241 
233,338 



352,552 



637,287 



637.287 



17,393 


2,476 


12,559 


2.899 


6,500 


23.518 


13,628 


40,241 


1.455.514 



1. 574, 728 



HAYTL 



Penjismls. Fla 






2,439 

67.627 

150,845 




2,439 

72,682 

4» 247, 532 


Wilminflrton N.C ............. 


845 
634^784 




4.710 
3.452.782 


All other districts 


121 




Total 


635.129 


121 


220,011 


8,457,492 


4,322,653 
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Statement ahowing the valuee of the principal and aU other articles of domestic merchandise 

ea^^ortedy etc, — Continaed. 

CUBA. 



Costoma districts. 



BAltimore, Ifd 

AlAxandrik Yft 

Ap«lAchicol% FU 

Bnmawick, 6* 

ChMTleatoD, S.C 

FoTDAndiiuL Fla 

GfilvMtoii, Tex 

Key West. Fla 

MobU^ AlA 

Newport News, Y s 

Norfolk ftnd Portsmonth, Vs. 

Petti River. Miss 

Pensacoli^ FU 

Bichmond, Ys 

SsTsimsh, Qa 

All othwdistriots 



Totid. 



Breedstnib. 



2; 000 



125 



465,705 



910,022 



1,387,752 



CkML 



DoUart, 
60,246 
8,285 



1,400 

21 

200 

10,060 
24,906 



340,867 



400,584 



Wood, sod 

mannfiset- 

nresof. 



DoOara, 
47.480 
80,400 
8,801 
1,936 
8,666 
8,488 



1,183 
55,975 



80,964 

61,954 

6,232 

5^664 

1,058,233 



1,320,536 



All other 
ftttidcs. 



DcOan. 
14,171 



742 



50,687 



67 



500 

6^480,085 



6,555,252 



Total 



DoOor*. 

143,887 

83,745 

8,301 

1.936 

4,583 

8.488 

1.400 

626,596 

56^175 

10.069 

24.996 

81,031 

61,954 

€^282 

6,164 

8^79^607 



9,724,124 



DANISH WBST INDIES. 



Femandiius FU.... 
Newport Newa, Y» 

Riobmond, Ya 

Si.John's,Fla 

WilmingtoD. N.C.. 
AU other districts.. 



Total. 



209,964 



19,524 
1,990 



50,924 



72,438 



1,800 



4,857 

1,454 
87.832 



44^943 



16 



275,779 



275,795 



1,800 
19,524 
2.006 
4,857 
1.454 
574,499 



603,140 



POBTO BICO. 



Baltimore Hd 

BnmswioL Qa ..... 
Newiwrt News, Ya 
PearlBiTerJOss .. 

Peosaoola, Fla 

SayaimahfGa 

Wilmiiigtoii, N. C .. 
All other districts. 



Total. 



640,190 



640,190 



8,376 



8,224 



1.139 



6,739 



8,545 



8.510 

8.573 

7,567 

43,484 

231.402 



293.071 



115 
980.213 



080.358 



8.878 
8,545 
2^224 

8,510 

8.578 

7.867 

48.609 

1.852,974 



1,920,858 



SAN DOMINGO. 



WOfflingtoD, N. C . 
Another districts. 

Total 



148,688 



148^688 



2^677 



1^677 



5, 
70,008 



76,508 



568^657 



560,667 



6,985 

786^676 
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XXFUBUC or COLOHBIA. 
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THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE WORLD. 



The conditions of commerce have entirely changed within the last 
quarter of a century. The methods of the prodaction and distribation 
of the results of agricultural as well as mechanical industries have been 
completely revolutionized by the introdncfion of labor-saving and multi- 
plying machinery, and those now indispensible agents of the human 
willy electricity and steam. Our power of production has multiplied 
much more rapidly than our capacity of consumption, and we have come 
to the point where we must make less or sell more. The first alternative 
is impossible; the second is imperative, and so we stand upon the 
threshold of a new century of national life confronted with a problem as 
serious as that of slavery, which vexed the nation thirty years ago. 

PBESENT (CONDITIONS OP TRANSPOBTATION. 

The exchange of productions between nations has come to be gov- 
erned by two laws : that of demand and supply, and that of transpor- 
tation. If a scarcity exists in any part of the world the news is flashed 
under the ocean and across hemispheres to the favored x>oint of supply, 
and steam hurries the needed commodity to the point where it is de- 
manded. 

The merchants and manufacturers of New England and Philadelphia 
no longer load clipper ships with merchandise they can not sell at 
home and start them off across the seas to exchange it for such prod- 
ucts as their customers have to offer. But the merchants in every 
country buy what they want where they can buy it most conveniently 
and to the best advantage. The merchant in Indiana will go to New 
York if he can buy on better terms there than in Chicago or St. LouiSi 
and the question of transportation enters into all his calculations. 

The merchants of South America do their buying upon the same oon- 
ditions. They will send to ports from which they can get the best rates 
of freight, and the most rapid means of transportation. The interstate- 
commerce law was passed by our Congress to relieve the shippers of the 
United States from the same difficulty at home that they continue to 
labor under in their foreign commerce. Other laws have been enacted 
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to meet the uew conditions of our internal trade, bat nothing has been 
done to increase the facilities for reaching our foreign markets. 

That trade will follow lines of transportation is demonstrated by 
every commercial center in the world, and the necessity of govern- 
mental aid for the encouragement of commerce is recognized by every 
nation on the earth except the United States. We apply the principle 
to our internal commerce, but have forbid its use in our foreign com- 
merce during the last few years, except in two specific cases. 

SUBSIDIES PAID BY ALL NATIONS. 

The following table shows the amount of money paid for the encour- 
agement of foreign commerce in the form of subsidies, bounties, and 
for the transportation of mails by the governments named : 

France 16,792,778 

England 4,269,874 

Italy 3,503,035 

Germany 3,131,610 

Argentine Republic (estimated) 3,000,000 

Brazil •1,700,000 

Spain 1,571,035 

Netherlands 775,191 

Mexico 1758,000 

Crwada r30,000 

Japan 500,000 

Russia 454,306 

Belgium 430,127 

Austria-Hungary 363,000 

Australian Colonies 280,000 

Chili .. 225,000 

Portugal 108,000 

Trinidad 98,000 

Barbadoes 90,000 

Jamaica 72,000 

Various West India Islands 72,000 

New Zealand 56,000 

United States (to its own ships) t48,966 

Norway and Sweden 41,655 

Guatemala 34,000 

The Island of Tobago.... 25,000 

San Salvador 24,000 

Bahama Islands 18,500 

Nicaragua 16,000 

Honduras 12,500 

Costa Rica 12,000 

British Honduras 7, 500 

The several governments of Latin America are now paying $219,500 
annually as subsidies to American ships, or more than five times as 
much as these ships receive from their own government. 

* Not including $5,500|000 bounty on immigrants. 
t Not including bounty on immigrants. 
t To foreign ships, |415,954. 
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While all these sums are being spent by other nations to furnish the 
means of communication and transportation to foreign lands for the 
benefit of their merchants and manufacturers, the United States per- 
mits its letters and its freight to be carried by foreign ships at an enor- 
mous annual cost. 

WHAT WE PAY POEEIGN SHIPS. 

From the report of the United States Bureau of Statistics, which 
gives the imports and exports for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1889, 1 have compiled the number of tons of merchandise imported into 
and exported from this country during that period. The total tonnage 
both.ways represents 19,787,000 tons. 

Estimating the freight on this immense quantity of merchandise at 
$10 per ton (and that is probably a fair estimate, if we take into ac- 
count all classes of goods), it shows that we paid for freight alone the 
large sum of $197,787,000. The statistical report referred to also shows 
that American vessels only carried 14} percent, of this amount. From 
this it will be seen that we paid foreign ship-owners for freight during 
the past twelve months, $169,178,850, and American ship-owners re- 
ceived only $28,691,160. 

In 1858 American vessels carried 71 per cent, of all our exports and 
imports. In the winter of 1858 the Collins Line of steamers applied for 
a continuance of its mail pay at the rate of $385,000 per annum. This 
was refused, and a law was passed that no more than '^ sea and inland" 
postage should be paid for carrying the United States mails. This 
killed the Collins Line. England, however, during that same year 
increased the pay of the Cunard Line from about $785,000 to nearly 
$900,000 annually, and the preamble of the bill in the English Parlia- 
ment increasing the amount paid gave as a reason that the competition 
of the Collins Line made it necessary in order to maintain the line. 

WHAT OUB LACK OF STEAMSHIPS COSTS US. 

It is estimated that — 

To foreign ships for freights and passenger rates we pay annually an 

average of $150,000,000 

To remittances abroad for railroad and general securities other than Gov- 

emment interest we pay over 100,000,000 

To amount expended by American tourists, and by those traveling for 

other purposes in Europe, we pay 80,000,000 

To amounts expended abroad for education we pay 4,500,000 

To United States Treasury remittances, annually, interest on United 

States bonds (at present) 5,000,000 

To foreign exchange we pay more than would be believed. 

Making a yearly drain of cash paid from the United SUtes of 339, 500, 000 

As an ofEiset against this we hare a return by emigration estimated at not 
less than 59,000,000 

Leaving a clear balance of outgo from the United States annually 
of, in round numbers, over.. ^ S80,500,000 
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If we had direct and frequent steam-ship commnnication with the 
Soath American coantries there woald be no donbt or delay about the 
arrangement of banking facilities and the extension of credits, the ab- 
sence of which at present is a great obstacle to the extension of our 
trade, as well as a heavy expense to oar merchants. With Venezaela, 
where we have direct steam-ship commnnication once in ten days, there 
is no complaint as to the lack of banking facilities. They are just as 
good as between any of our States, and the same would be the condi- 
tion with other countries if we had means of communication. Take 
Brazil, for example, where we only send a steamer once a month : Fig- 
uring the exchange at three-quarters of one per cent., during the last 
thirty years we have paid the English bankers $7,610,550 for handling 
the remittances to pay for the products we have purchased of Brazil, 
and, at the rate of $10 per ton, which is the average price, we have paid 
British ship-owners, $24,464,380 for carrying these goods. 

ENGLAND'S MONOPOLY OF THS CABBYING TRADE. 

Great Britain now enjoys a practical monopoly of the ocean carrying 
trade of the world, and the United States has almost entirely disap- 
peared from competition. The reason for this is that ever since the 
successful adaptation of steam to water transportation Great Britain 
has pursued a policy of systematic and intelligent aid to her steam-ship 
interests, while the policy of the United States has been narrow, unsta- 
ble, and actually hostile to her merchant marine. There are now en- 
gaged in the foreign trade under the American flag about 56 steamers, 
representing a capital of $15,000,000 and a tonnage of 158,155; while 
on the other hand England has a merchant marine amounting to 5,196 
steam- vessels with a capacity of 7,304,815 tons, representing a capital 
of $1,100,000,000. 

John Cardwell, consul at Cairo, Egypt, sends some interesting figures 
to the State Department in regard to American commerce during the 
past year. Becords kept at the mouth of the Suez Canal show that 
only 3 American vessels entered Port Said during the year. Only 
two other nations are so low in the scale, viz, Denmark, 3 ; Japan, 2. 
England leads the list with 2,730 steamers. Then follow France, 293 ; 
Gtermany, 155; Holland, 139; Italy, 109; Austria, 71; Bussia, 31; 
Spain, 26; Norway, 25; Egypt, 13; Turkey, 10; Portugal, 5; Sweden, 
4. England sent 4,341,792 tons of freight, while America sent 2,149. 

AMEBIOAN YESSELS CROWDED OUT. 

The figures of our own Bureau of Statistics as well as those of all the 
Central and South American nations show that where there is any 
foreign trade worth competing for, American vessels have been crowded 
out by foreign vessels, and that the tonnage of our vessels engaged in 
^He foreign trade has gradually decreased. In 1884 we had 1,276,972 
engaged in the foreign trade ; in 1888 it was 919,302 tons. 
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Oar trade with Mexico on the Pacific in 1888 was carried on by 212 
American vessels. All our trade with Ouatemala on the Pacific was 
carried on by 4 American vessels. Only 2 American vessels entered Peru 
in 1888. We only sent 19 American vessels to Chili, aud all went under 
sail. The total number of vessels clearing from all ports in the United 
States for Chili in 1888 was 19, while 30 American vessels cleared from 
Chili for the United States, all of them under sail. 

OUE TRADE WITH CUBA. 

In the trade with Cuba American vessels have the preference. In 
1888 there were entered from that island 873 American vessels, of 
531,206 tons, and 781 American vessels of 487,239 tons, were cleared 
for Cuba. The number of foreign vessels, entered was 573, of 427,692 
tons, and 307 foreign vessels, of 211,450 tons, were cleared. And yet 
the number of American vessels in the Cuban trade was less in 1888 
than in 1884. In 1884 there were entered at New York from Cuba 564 
American vessels, of 301,422 tons. In 1S88 there were entered at the 
same port from Cuba 222 American sailing vessels of 98,314 tons, and 
92 American steamers of 141,891 tons ; total, 314 vessels, of 250,205 
tons. In 1884 there were cleared at New York for Cuba 358 American 
vessels, of 231,476 tons. In 1888 there were cleared at the same port 
for Cuba 140 American sailing-vessels, of 63,357 tons, and 86 American 
steamers, of 143,355 tons ; total, 226 vessels, of 206,712 tons. 

SOME SIGNIFIOANT FIGURES. 

As a natural result of our transportation difficulties in 1888, we ex- 
ported twelve times as much merchandise to England as to all the 
South American continent, and more to Ireland than to all the coun- 
tries on the east coast (Brazil, Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay) and Chili and Peru combined. 

We exported twice as much to France as to all these countries, and 
more to France than to all the Latin American states, with the excep- 
tion of Mexico. 

We exported to Belgium only $1,370 less than to all South America, 
and more to Holland than to all the countries on the east coast of South 
America; more to Italy than Brazil, the Argentine Bepublic, Para- 
guay, and Peru combined ; more to Portugal than to all the countries 
on the west coast ; more to Spain than to Chili, Pern, Bolivia, Argen- 
tine Bepublic, Uruguay, and Paraguay combined; moie to Spain than 
to Central America, and all the nations of the Spanish Main ; more to 
Bussia than to Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Chili^ Peru, Bolivia^ and ^uador, 
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THE UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE. 



In 1888 the total cost of oar i>08tal service was $58,126,004^ and the 
cost iu 1889 will be half a million more. Nothing the Government could 
do to promote the convenience and profit of oar people in their internal 
commerce has been left undone. Fast mails have been established be- 
tween the Bast and West at an enormoas expense, and no one has stopped 
to ask whether the revenues meet the expenditures. As fast as a little 
settlement has sprang up on the western frontier the Postmaster-Qen- 
eral has provided mail fetcilities for the people, for the encouragement 
of commerce. By the aid of Government money the people have not 
only enjoyed frequent and regular mail communication, but the lines of 
trarisfwrtation thus encouraged and sustained have afforded them the 
mi^ns of reaching markets for the sale of their products and the pur- 
chase of their supplies. 

Fr^rfMAMTKROENEBAL VILAS ON ''THE ENCOUBAOEMENT OF COM- 

JlEEUE* 

Ttie late Postmaster-General Vilas recognized the necessity of ^'en- 
eotiraglrig commerce and maintaining intercourse on land and upon our 
ffitirffittl waU^rs and coast lines,'' but declined to afford the same en- 
MuniffMfnmjt to those who were striving to extend our trade in foreign 
lanilA* In a report to Congress he said : 

Post-Office Dkpabtmknt, 
Office of the Postbiasteb-Oekebal, 

Washington, D, C, June 16, 1886. 

if H t f t^S^^ tliA honor to Mknowledge receipt, on the 15th instant, of certified copy 
Sf fM MUf^^^U riMolation adopted bj the Senate of the United States on the 14th 

'f tlmthuM, TliSt tbo Postmaster-General be directed to transmit to the Senate a 
itallilfttff I, th'^^^'^H ^^ Inland water routes over which the United States mails are 
jjamufMUfUiAi il^ UnfKiU of each of the same, the number of trips per week, the amount 
mM mi $^H99y^9^^^^^ on aacb of said routes, and the total expenditures therefor per 
IMIIIIRi mi4 ths siiMNinl of mail-matter transported." 
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And Id respoDse thereto I traDsmit herewith a tabular statement showing all the 
points of information mentioned in the resolution except the last. These routes of 
inland water service are each governed by peculiar ciroumstancesi and it is impossible 
that there can be any uniformity of rule or compensation regarding them. The car- 
riers who render the service would, in many instances, not be found upon the route 
at all but for the Government contract, and would in few instances be found making 
the regular trips which the Government requires. Wherever there is either passen- 
ger or freight traffic sufficient to keep a carrier in existence, independently of the 
mails, the latter will be found to be .generally transported at a moderate price, not- 
withstanding the exaction by the Government of regular trips at stated hours subject 
to deduction or fine for any omission or failure. Higher prices are necessary on those 
routes where the carrier would not exist, or if to be found at all would make only 
irregular trips, but for his employment in the postal service. And as all these routes 
are compensated at a gross or an annual rate, pursuant to contracts made under the 
requirements of the statutes, there is no necessity for keeping an account of the 
weights of the mail actuaUy carried, nor any advantage to be gained sufficiently 
desirable to requite the cost of gathering such statistics. It is therefore impossibly 
for the Department to transmit the information required in the last phrase of the 
resolution. 

I have the honor tit be, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

Wm. F. Vilas, 

Poitmaater' OeAtral, 

The Prksident pro tkmpork. 

United 8tate$ Senate. 



THE KLTENSION OF OUB INTEBIOB SEBYIOE. 

The facts concerniDg the extension of the domestic mail service are 
familiar, and it is not neces8ai;y to point oat the energy and industry 
with which our transatlantic mails have been dispatched. Bat daring 
all these years nothing has been done to promote commanicatiou with 
Central and Soath America where our most profitable markets lie. 
The following table shows that those who have been engaged in extend- 
ing our trade in these markets have not shared with the general pablic 
the encouragement of the Government : 



1850 

IMO 

1870 

1880 

1888 



Total cost of 
nail aervice. 



$5, 219; 958 
18, 171; 610 
2S»9e8,837 
8fl;643.804 
5^795^857 



Amonot said 
for carrVinc 
roaila to Span- 
ish Amsrica. 



$51i.000 

707,244 

7W.388 

88,778 

48.008 
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THE KBCOSB OF FOSTT TKAS& 



The following table shows the amooDts of money XMud annnafly by 
the United States for the tranitportation ot maOs for the last for^ years 
to vessels of all lines, and also to vessels sailing under the American flag: 



FlMftlyi 



ToUl 
•fan 



T6Md»Mil- 

iag midflr 



TlKalj 



Total 
paid T 

of aU 



oail- 
iaje madrr 



1S4S 
IMO 
1800 
1851 
liiSS 
185ff 
1854 

1S:a 

1896 
1807 
1868 
1808 
1800 
1861 
1882 
1863 
\8M 
1885 
1866 
1867 
1868 



$100. 

236, 

619, 

1,465 

1.6», 
1.880. 
1.903, 
1.936, 

1.8M, 

1.589, 

1.211. 

1.204, 

854. 

806, 

874, 

416. 

440. 

475. 

718, 

867. 

1.016, 



900.00 

u8flL22 
9a 02 
8:8 48 
240.90 
278.88 
288.86 
714.62 
765.63 
152.65 
061.48 
560.62 
329.88 
885.86 
617.67 
074.07 
440.94 
42&16 
927.70 
202.65 
146L19 



$100,500.00 

225.086.22 

619, 92X62 

1,46&.V1&48 

1 656,240.56 

1,880.273.33 

1,903.28&86 

1,086,714.62 

1, 886. 765i 63 

1,51)0,152.66 

1,177,30X01 

1,079; 220. 00 

707.244.90 

570,952.86 

89,686.04 

79,397.05 

64.356.11 

66,57L50 

245,600.88 

411.064.50 

625,238.47 



1808 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
J843 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 



$1,101,680.54 
1,119k 

975^ 
1,026, 
:.044, 

988, 

97il 

753, 

448. 

l*«l 
200. 
199. 
240. 



816, 
832. 
831. 
«0. 
428, 
481, 



024.73 
801.26 
196.92 
303.54 
643.77 
610.02 
8D6l4I 
079 87 
02&45 
800.28 
06&78 
5U0.67 
358.15 
22L21 
003.33 
88-i.l3 
03&11 
056.55 



$197,063 88 

790.38&90 

6881 661. 37 

883^788116 

815,400.26 

750.205.50 

740^869.60 

680,062.63 

286,834.97 

40. l.'a.48 

41,261.46 

38.779.89 

42.56GL1S 

40.645.42 

48,0:«w58 

53,160.02 

49,048.01 

43,318.81 

76,r27.28 

86.800.45 



ENCOUBAaEMBNT OF OOMMEBCB BY LAND. 

For a single fast mail-train between New York and Springfield the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Bailroad receives the sum of 
$17,647 annually, or as much as is paid to all the American steam-ships 
that ply between oar ports and those of South America. 

A similar amouut is paid for special mail facilities between Baltimore 
and Hagerstown, Md., between Richmond, Ya., and Quantico, Md., be- 
tweeu Charleston and Florence Junction, S. G. ; between Jacksonville 
and Sanford, Fla., and between Sanford and Tampa in the same State. 

For special mail facilities between Charleston and Savannah the sum 
of $19,710 is annually paid; $20,075 for a similar service between Wil- 
mington and Florence, N. C. ; $20,000 between Philadelphia and Bay 
View ; $21,000 between Bay View and Quantico, Md. ; $31,298 between 
Savannah and Jacksonville ; $29,577 between Wilmington and Weldon, 
N.C., and 25,000 between Albany and New York City. 

EXPENDITURES FOB SPECIAL MAIL FACILITIES. 

The annaal appropriation for this special service, which is simply to 
hasten the carnage of the mails at a greater speed than the ordinary 
passenger trains give between the places named, for the convenience of 
the patrons of our postal system, amounts to over $300,000 a year, while 
ooly the j/altry sum of $48,966, or within a few dollars of the amount 
tapMded for this service between Weldon and Florence, N, 0., is ap- 
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propriated to promote conimaDication between the UDited States and 
all Spanish America, inclading Mexico and the West India Islands. 

Great liberality is shown in making provisions for commanication 
by stage-coach between the frontier settlements of the West. The an- 
nual expenditure for this service exceeds five millions of dollars, the 
number of routes in 1888 l>eing 14,146, of an aggregate length of 225,600 
miles, while the ocean steamships receive only $49,000 for a service of 
1,981,309 miles. The stage-coaches received 6 cents per mile for the 
distance they carried the mails, but the ocean steamers, which cost in- 
finitely more to maintain, received only 2 cents per mile. No one con- 
tends that the star-route service is self-supporting. The revenues from 
it amount to only a small fraction of its cost, and the money is paid from 
the public treasury simply to maintain necessary communication. The 
ocean service is not only self-supporting, but the Government received 
a profit of two cents and a half upon every letter carried while the 
steamers receive only a similar amount — one half the value of the stamp 
each letter bears. 

If the same principle were applied to the stage-coaches and the in- 
land steamers, or even to the railroads, a large proportion of the towns 
in the thinly settled sections of the country would be entirely destitute 
of mail facilities. 

The merchants engaged in trade with Central and South America 
simply ask the same advantages given the merchants in the far West. 

THE INLAND STEilM-BOAT SERVICE. 

During the year 1888 the sum of $438,942 was expended for the in- 
land steam-boat service. The number of routes was 127, of an aggregate 
length of 11,058 miles, and an annual travel of 3,216,000 miles. The 
cost per mile was 13.6 cents, while the ocean steamers received but 2 
cents per mile. The inland steamers do not receive a certain amount — 
2i cents per letter — but are permitted to bid for the service. There is 
no competition, and if the bids are reasonable they are accepted. 

Before taking up the inland steam-boat service by items, it is well to 
recall what is paid for mail transportation to Central and South Amer- 
ica. Last year the Pacific Mail Company for a service of 681,887 miles 
received $22,688. The <<Red D'' line for a service of 158,000 miles re- 
ceived a sum of $6,084 ; the Brazilian Mail Steam-ship Company for a 
service of 140,000 miles received but $11,733, while the Ward Steam- 
ship Line for a service of 128,960 miles received but $195. 

INLAND STBABIEBS PAID BY DISTANCE. 

The shippers engaged upon the inland waters of the United States 
and in the coasting trade are treated by the Post-Office Department 
like the railroads and stage-coaches, and paid for the service performed 
under contracts which are awarded to the lowest bidder. But if a ves- 
sel be engaged in the foreign trade the owner is obliged to take the 
152a 8 
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mafls and carry tbem to their destinatioD at 2} cents per letter, regard- 
less whether the destination is 50 or 5,000 miles. 

Americac steamshi[>s engaged in the foreign trade will never be fairly 
paid ontil their compensation is reckoned by the length of the voyage 
instead of the number of letters carried, and capitalists will not invest 
their money in ships until contnict« for the transportation of mails are 
made for more than a single year. When the rates of fort'ign postage 
were reduced nnder the treaty of Berne, under the International Postal 
rrnioD, no one expected that the reduction would be made at the expense 
cf the steam-ship owners, but such is the fact. Before the adoption of 
uniform postage laws, letters were paid for according to the distance 
they were carried, and not by their weight, and a vessel got 25 cents for 
taking a letter to Australia or the Argentine Republic, where now it 
only gets two cents and one-half. The interstate commerce law pro- 
hibits railroad owners from charging as mnch for a short haul as a long 
baal, and the compensation given to the stage-coaches in the West is 
measured by the distance they travel and the cost of the trips. Still 
the Government of the United States refuses to recognize this principle 
in paying for its foreign mails, but insists that a steamer shall be paid 
no more for a long haul than for a short haul when it carries the mails 

STATElCKirr OP WILLIAM H. T. HU6H£S. 

This inconsistency in onr Congress which does everything possible to 
eneoorage domestic and nothing whatever to enconrage foreign trade, 
is bitterly complained of by the merchants who are endeavoring to find 
markets in Spanish America for our surplus products. Speaking on 
this pmnt, Mr. William H. T. Hughes, of the firm of James £. Ward & 
Co.. said : 

UdIcss tome axni^rement is mmde by the Goreniment to establiah reg^nlAr mod fre- 
qoent steaoi-ftlrip comnnxnieatioii with South America, it is abeolntely impoeeible to 
JBcrttM onr trmde with those eonntries to the extent that it can and onght to be done. 

Tbe system porsoed by foreign GoTemments is entirely an ts^nistic to all American 
steaiD'«hip lines engaised in foreign trade. It is not a question of individaala fighting: 
iikdiridnals, but it is a question of Government vertiu Government. Take, for 
instaoee, oor own lice to Harana and Mexico. We are mnning in competition with 
the CofDpa&ia Transatlantiea, whoee steamers receive from the Spanish Goremment 
aboot 11,750.000 per annum in subsidies. 

T1»e present system of payment for carrying foreign mails is not only unfair, but 
absolnteij mean. To gire you an idea of the compensation paid for carrying mails I 
qaoCe frooi a letter receired from the Acting Superintendent of Foreign Mails, dated 
Jsly 25, laSf : " I hare to inform yon that the Postmaster-General has recognised the 
scTfiees of the American steamers Santia^, City of Wa»kiMgtony Smmto^tL, Ats^ara. 
Oira/scfOf. CUg of JUxamdrim, Mttrnkaitmn, City of Colnmhia, City cf AUmmtm^ and 
JSraees, of tb« New York and Cuba Mail Steam-ship Line, in transporting the United 
8taUs mail* frnm Kew York to Cuba and Mexico during the quarter ended June 90, 
1^09, at the sum of $334.80." It is unnecessary to say anything farther. You can 
readily see that on such liberal pay not many dividends could be declared. 

Tbe fsbudics granted by the Spanish Government to steamers plying to Cuban 
ports have had the natural effect of lowering rates of freight to such an extent that, 
Boiwithstanding the general advance in freights all over the world within the last 
j«sr, we are to-day carrying goods in small lots to Cuban ports at a less rate than a 
can be chartered to make the voyage. 
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AMOUNTS PAID TO INLAND STEAMERS. 

The following statistics will demoostrate how the law operates and 
its injustice to American ships engaged in the foreign trade compared 
with the treatment of steam-ships upon the inland waters: 



state. 



Haine 

New Haropsblre. 
Masaachnsetta . . 
Rhodo lH]>!iid — 

New York 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Missisftippi 

Keotackj- 

Ohio 



Michi);an ... 
Wiacooaln . 
Missouri — 
Arkansas . . . 
Louisiana . . . 

Texas 

Washington 

Oi*econ 

California . . . 
Alaska 



Diatanre 


AmoQut 




traveled. 


paid. 


Scrrico. 


Miles. 






3S4 


$5,894 


Six roontbs. 


147 


3,325 


Do. 


89 


12,093 


Do. 


83 


12. 707 


Do. 


220 


11,000 


Do. 


1,110 


13,518 


Four luonths. 


737 


30, 021 


Twelvo months. 


4.5 


12,863 


Do. 


93 


2,214 


Do. 


12 


600 


Do. 


867 


79, KJO 


i:^ix months. 


G47 


0.350 


Do. 


476 


5.000 


Twelvo mouths. 


674 


2-1, 870 


Do. 


127 


0.000 


Do. 


203 


5.170 


Six months. 


W 


410 


Do. 


173 


7,000 


Twelvo mouths. 


700 


44.500 


Do. 


1,084 


42, 240 


Do. 


S9 


570 


Do. 


0iw5 


5i.70l 


Do. 


\5i 


J 1,074 


Do. 


40:i 


'..5.044 


Six i;^onths. 


1,030 


IS.uCO 


Two trip.s per month. 



AN EXAMPLE OF INCONSISTENCY. 

Previous to 1885 the Havana mails were included in the foreign serv- 
ice and cost $7,143. That year they were transferred to what is called 
the Star Boute service, and $58,339 is now paid to the little steamer that 
carries them from Tampa to Havana. This is just $10,000 more than 
is paid by the United States Government to the ships of all nations to 
carry mails to all the parts of this hemisphere. This little steamer 
MascottCj and she seems to be well named, for a voyage of but 188 
miles, receives two-thirds as much money annually as is paid to all the 
other American ships that float upon all the oceans of the world. It is 
the most extraordinary phenomenon in the commercial history of this 
or any nation. Were these same terms offered to ocean steamers the 
Stars and Stripes would not be so rare a sight in the harbors of other 
lands. 

During the last year the Post Office Department paid $44,500 for the 
transportion of the mails on the rivers of Arkansas, and only $13,715 
for the transportation of mails to Japan ; $54,701 on the rivers of Wash- 
ington Territory, and only $42,593 to all the Asiatic and Australian 
ports. We paid $79,037 for carrying the mails on the rivers of Florida, 
but only $47,997 for sending them to all Central aiid South America 
and to the entire West Indies, with the exception of Havana. We paid 
$20,879 on the Ohio River between Paducah and Louisville; $101,566 
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to sabsidized stage-coaches Id Nevada; $239,568 in Washington Terri- 
tory; $163,893 in Idaho, and $417,000 in Colorado, and but $89,890 to 
encourage American steamers all over the world. 

MAIL FAGILIIIRS PROVIDED FOB SUMMEB RESORTS. 

During the snmmer season of 1888, in order that the good people who 
go to Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard might get their letters regu- 
larly, the Government of the United States paid a subsidy amouuting 
to $12,093. This for five months. During the same time it paid $4,885 — 
a little more than one-third as much — to build up a trade with Brazil. 
The little steam-boat on the Androscoggin lakes would have received 
a third more than the Red D line to Venezuela had it kept going the 
entire year, but it stopped when the summer boarders went home, and 
was satisfied with a subsidy of $3,700 for four months, while the Vene- 
zuela line got $6,000 for twelve months. 

The excursion boat that plies between Watkins Olen and Geneva, 
N. Y., got twice as much in 1884 as the Venezuela steamers, and the 
ferry between Norfolk and Cape Charles got as much last year alone as 
the Bed D Line has received in five years. The steamers of the Chesa- 
peake Bay and its tributaries get $49,539 annually, or more than is paid 
to all the Central and South American lines, while the boat between 
Notforlk and Baltimore got $13,518 or $2,000 more than the line to Bra- 
zil. The coastwise steamers got $563,000 last year for less than 500,000 
miles traveled, which is more than $1 a mile, while the steamers to 
South America aud the West Indies traveled more than 2,000,000 miles, 
and got less than $48,000, 2 cents and 4 mills a mile. 

SOME "odorous" comparisons. 

During the fiscal year of 1889 the Government of the United States 
paid $48,996 to sustain our commerce with all of the countries in Cen- 
tral and South America. Of this sum the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company received $22,688 ; the Brazilian Mail Steamship line $11,733 ; 
the ^* Red D " line $6,084, and the several steamers from New Orleans 
to Central America $3,893. These four steam-ship lines, which consti- 
tute our entire commuuicatiou with Central and South America under 
the American fiag, traveled a distance of 2,052,686 miles, which was 
Just about 2 cents a mile. At the same time the coastwise steamers re- 
ceived $563,000 for sailing less than 500,000 miles, which is at the rate 
of more than $1 a mile. During the same year we i)aid $12,783 to carry 
the mails on the rivers of North Carolina, which was $950 more than 
waH received by the line to Brazil. 

Wc i)aid $79,636 to carry the mails on the rivers of Florida, which 
wtw $31,641 more than was paid for the entire service to Central 
America. 
' We paid $24,870 to cany the mails on the rivers of Kentucky, which 
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was $2,200 more than the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company received 
for its entire service to Central and Soath America. 

We paid the little steam-boat that runs between Louisville and 
Evansville $10,000 for its services for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1S88, or very nearly as much as was paid to the Brazilian line ; while 
the line running between Evansville and Padncah, Ky., got $10,879. 

The steam-boat that runs between Cairo and Elmont, Ark., received 
$1,000 more than was paid to encourage commerce with Central Amer- 
ica. 

The steam-boat running between Kew Orleans and Partridge re- 
ceived $300 more than was paid to the line to Brazil, and the steam-, 
boat between Tacoma and Port Townseud, Wash., got $29,700, which 
was more than was paid to both the Pacific Mail and the Bed D Line, 
and more than twice as much as was paid to encourage commerce be- 
tween San Francisco and Japan. ^ 

We paid $44,500 for mail transportation on the rivers of Arkansas, 
and $42,240. on the interior rivers of Louisiana, while we paid but 
$42,593 for our entire service upon the Pacific Ocean. 

We paid $54,701 for mail service on the rivers of Washington Terri- 
tory, or nearly three times as much as was paid to encourage com- 
merce with Australia. 

The following statement shows tbe cost of transportation of mails 
upon the star routes and inland steam-boats of the United States as 
compared with our ocean service on all American steamers during the 
last five years : 



\ 



ItOQtM. 



StarrontM 

Inland sieam-boaU 
Ocean serrioe 



1884. 



$S,088,M1 

506,973 

88,189 



188S. 



85,4li.8M 

983,002 

40,048 



1888L 



$5,000,000 

816,000 

43,318 



1887. 



$5^850.000 

676,000 

78,7X7 



1888. 



84,850,198 

488,943 

88^890 



COMPLAINTS CONCERNING OUB STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 



There is a great deal of complaint from most of the Central and South 
American ports about delays in the transportation of the mails to and 
from the United States. Under a sarcastic title of *^A Great and Pro- 
gressive Country," the Panama Star and Herald in a recent issue says: 

The little steamer Lucy P. MiUer left New Orleans ou Sunday, 7th iust., and arrived 
at Colon on the 14th. It was reasonable to expect a mail by this direct arrival fh>m 
the great and progressive United States of North America, seeing that so mnoh has 
been said by the Post-Office Department at Washington about the splendid fiMilittes 
for quick dispatch for Central and Sooth America via New Orleans. But the public 
is doomed to disappointment. Only one small bag of mail matter, mostly newspa- 
pers, was brought by the Lucjf P, Miller, The previous mail from the States came 
via Jamaica, and included dates up to about January *20. It is difficult to foretell 
with any degree of certainty when or from what point of the compass the next mail 
may arrive. If it could be expected that so lofty an official being as the Postmaster- 
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General of the aforesaid greal and progressiTe United States of North America coald 
descend so low as to consider the reqaixementsof a whole continent that is dependent 
npon the high and mighty official whim it woold seem possible that the present 
shamefnl disregard of the necessities of the pnblic might be brought to an end. 

THE HAVANA MAILS. 

A recent namber of the ^ew York Times, which is opposed to " sub- 
sidieSy'^ contains the following: 

The postmaster at Havana, Cuba, has been called npon by the Havana Boletin Co- 
mercial todemand from the post-office anthorities at Washington a remedy for delays 
in the transition of mail matter from the United States to Cuba. It was stated in 
the article, which was published on April 2l>y that sixty bags of delayed mails had 
arrived on the steamer Mtucottt^ and that no mails had been received during the pre- 
vious eight days> owing to the lach of transportation. " It is outrageous/' the article 
further says, ** that it should take from eight to ten days for a letter mailed at New 
York to reach Havana.** 

THE MAILS TO THS WEST COAST. 

The New York Herald, which is also opposed to subsidies, in a recent 
issue, remarks : 

Take for example the mails for Callao and Valparaiso. They formerly went by the 
Tacitlo Mail steamships direct to Colon at regular intervals, and thence across the 
Isthmus to Panama, where they seldom failed of a speedy connection with the British 
IHielAo Steam Navigation Company's vessels down the South American coast. Now 
they go to Jamaica and await opportunity there to get to Colon by the Royal Mail 
St«mmshi|Mi which touch at Kingt»ton on their way from England to the Isthmus, or 
by any tramp stramer that may come along. The consequeuces are frequent failure 
of iH>nu«K>tious> much irregularity in the receipt of mails from New York at the west 
coast iK^rt^, atul detr)in«»ut to trade. There are electric cables, to be sure, to which 
rt^ort cau W had. but their rates are so high (several dollars per word) to the South 
Taoitlo that they are not available as a substitute for regular postal communication, 
by rva»ou v«f the expend* apart fh>m other considerations. 

TUK MAILS TO CHILI AND PERU. 

Tho Now York Tribune of a late date contains the following: 

Pautv^l It. Uavls, of No. 19, South William street, representing Davis Brothers, of 
l*iuia, kVru, vestertlay showeil an envelope which had contained a letter to his huuse 
iu IVrUk and which is ample testimony of the ineMciency of the mail service between 
New YvM'li and thai country. The post-mark on the en velope indicates that it was re- 
eeiveil al the New York )H)st-ofilce April 13, and as the foreign mail post-office schedule 
kud aiiuouui'eii Ihal the steamer JUrAa/J, sailing fbom New Orleans, would transport 
9X\ luail t'e^'eiveii on thai date it was marked "via New Orleans.'' The letter reached 
New Orleans Apvll UU On April 19 it was returned to New York, where it remaiued 
ill Ihe ^Hkt otUve until the next mail steamer from this port for South American points, 
ami Hualiy reaohe^l Lima on Ma^- V6, occupying forty-three days in traveling a dis- 
laVk\«ev^Aliuarily eovertnl iu twenty days. Mr. Davis brought the matter to the at- 
teulUvu K^i l\Hilma«ter IVarsou, by whom he was informed that ** owing to quarantine 
le^MlalU^ks the »team»hip ^VjAaH had in the mean time discontinued her trips from 
Ihall^Ml tv» Wlon»thusMev*es»itatiug the return of your letter, with other oorre- 
A>M>^deuee siutilarly mUlrt>estHl, to this office for dispatch via Kingston, Jamaica." 
^ily the Wk\elo|H» mer\^ly iH»«tHiued tiwne copies of letters dispatched by apri- 
MMMk^ said Mr. l>avis yestenlay ; ** but this is ouly one insUuce of many." 
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Oa one occasion I had worked late into the night to prepare my mail for a steamer 
of one of the fruit lines by which the mails were advertised to be sent the following 
day. The next morning I learned npon scanning the post-office schedule that the 
sailing of that steamer bad been indefinitely postponed. After the usual red-tape 
process I was permitted to withdraw my letters and sent them in another way. Most 
of the mails for Sonthem Pacific ports are shipped from here to Jamaica by steamers 
of the Atlas or Wessell lines, the latter of which is very irregular in its bailin;;3, and 
the passage consumes about seven days. At Jamaica the bags are held over from one 
to fifteen days to await the touching at that port of a vessel of the Koyal Mail or 
some other of the foreign lines stopping there en route to Colon. Thus all the impor- 
tant mail matter destined to the thirty-eight ports between Panama and Valparaiso 
touched by the steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company is left for an in- 
definite period of time at Jamaica to trust to the arrival sooner or later of some for- 
eign vessel to give it another lift. I have no interest in the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, but I think, for the preservation of the commerce of South America with 
th s country, which has been so much courted, that the Postinaster-Gi^ueral should 
give the Pacific Mail people a fair compensation for carrying the mails, and that a 
law should be passed compelling that company to carry them. At present our mail 
is confided to private hands to be carried to Panama and it is there XH>sted to its des- 
tination. 

Michael Grace, of W. R. Grace & Co., said that his firm had long since given up as 
hopeless the making of complaints regarding the mail service to the South Pacific 
coast and had started a little mail route of their own. Their letters are inclosed in a 
private bag and intrusted to the care of a passenger on a Pacific mail steamer or a 
private messenger and posted at Panama. 

Joseph Agostiui, of No. 20 Beaver street, sends his mail by Wells, Fargo <& Co.'s 
express to Panama, as do De Castro <& Co., of No. 54 William street. Tho average 
cost of transmission in this way is about 30 cents a letter as against 5 cents' postage 
from New York. De Castro <& Co. complain that the delay in the transmission of 
their letters when they used the mails caused considerable loss to them owing to the 
strict regulations in vogue in South American custom-houses. Because the invoices 
were not on hand when the gooda arrived the customs authorities placed valuations 
on them of from 10 to 20 per cent, in excess of their actual value and the consignees 
held the consignors responsible for the dilferenco. 

APPEAL OP THE GULP STATES MERCHANTS. 

In May, 1886, the comrnercial bodies of the several Gulf ports of the 
United States presented a memorial to the Postma^ster Geueral, which 
represents the view of the people of that section with regard to the dis- 
advantage under which they sufit'er, because of our limited and irregu- 
lar mail facilities. This memoral was as follows : 

Hon. W. F. Vilas, 

Poitmaster- General of the United Statee : 

Sir: Your memorialists, undersigned, would respectfully state that fhe^ have 
been delegated to represent a maritime interest of great positive and prospeocive im- 
portance, but to which increased and adequate facilities of commercial correspond- 
ence and intercourse are indispensable. 

The Gulf front of this Republic constitutes the ocean boundary of the last tier of 
Southern States. It extends to the boundaiy of Mexico, a distance of 1,500 miles. 
Its principal poris are deep, capacious, safe, and adequate to the demands of any extent 
of commerce. These port« have an aggregate population of half a million and export 
little less than half the values exported by the whole Republic. 

This Gulf front confronts all the chief ports of the Atlantip side of the American 
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idBcnt, iti irian du , and its isthmoa. These Golf ports commonicate with the vest- 
interior of the Unioo by the Mississippi Biver and its 18,000 miles of narig^ble 
trihalaries, bj the Alabama and the Chattahoochee Bivers, as also by a system of 
niirottds vhich coDcentrate at New Orleans alone, 7,000 miles of lineal rail, and fnr- 
nitbt» to Galreston, Mobile, and Pensacola complete commonication with the same 
interior ; thus all these ports are in regnlar mail and commercial correspondence with 
over 130,0CO miles of American railroad, and are especially and directly connected 
with the great western commercial centers of Kansas City, St. LK>nis. St. Paal, Min> 
ficapolia, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, CloTeland, Cincinnati, and Lonisville, and 
also with the whole of Canada West, now filling so rapidly with population, indos- 
try« and wealth. 

We will DOt tabulate the agricnltaral and manufactnring prodaetions of this im- 
Mease interior, hot we may remark that it is the anxions inquiry of eyery ciTilized 
BatiOB how the foreign market may be fonnd for the productive surplus with which 
it is hardened. Happily this Republic is not under the necessity of acquiring such 
fer«gB market by conquest or by colonization. We occupy the temperate region of 
a eontineot whose tropical products lie at our side. The Gulf front ports are the 
gates thfough which this complimentary and reciprocal commerce should be eon- 
darted. 

VALUE OF THK COMICXRCK. 

Already this commerce has attained large proportions. The foreign trade of the 
tropical and semi-tropical regions is estimated at a little less than $1,000,000,000; 
their aggregate population at 50,000,000. The commerce of the United States with 
these eonntries amounts to about $250,000,000. The necessity and the material for a 
direei interehaage of commodities between these producers and consumers has been 
demonstrated. It would, therefore, be supposed that the intercourse between them 
wooJd he intimate and unlimited, yet such is not the fact. An analysis of the articles 
•f which oor existing trade is composed undoubtedly comprehends cereals and ani- 
mal foody much of which must hare been derived ftom the weatem regions specified 
Sn this paper. We can even find in the manifest of cargoes shipped from our eastern 
Atlantic ports for Braail goods from Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, filansas, and eren 
from Louisiana, on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. This proves that the interior 
West is compelled to conduct its tropical exports over Eastern ways and around dis- 
tant and dangerous coasts at an enhanced cost of time, freight, and insurance, and to 
tb« detriment of its own longitudinal transportation by' rail and river, which would 
be the proper carriers of their tropical trade by way of the Gulf ports. A j^eneral 
proof of this abnormal disturbance of the laws of trade may be found in the general 
laet that Vew Orleans, the principal Gulf port proper for conducting the commerce of 
the West, has found her export of flour declined from 600,000 to 32,000 barrels, whilst 
M, I>»ois and Minneapolis send almost all their flour for foreign export across the 
MiiMMNippi for Eastern shipment. 

AiMHher evidence of this perversion of trade is found in the following fact: Ac- 
eiwdiog to the proportion of coffee and sugar consumed per capita by the people of 
tW f/nlted Htatea, the population of the western interior would be entitled to about 
iwo-ftftbs of the whole import of those articles. 

TRADE OF THK GULF PORTS. 

Aasasilnf the coffee snnnally imported into the United States at 5,000,000 sacks, 
%/MJ0^ thtinaof ought to be imported through the Golf ports. It does not, how- 
*/er, pfymi that they received more than one-half million sacks, the greater part of 
10%^ ie imported through New Orleans, though that port exports no Western produce 
9lU4*ref iu «rxiiharjge. The proportion of the sugar imported through the Gulf ports 
MaA^v SMall, while th^^ dry hides, furniture, and medicinal woods, so vsluable to the 
0MV%h% M«««faetor«s of the West, are imported almost entirely through the eastern 
"*(tft |«^to, Ws may add to these evidences of a perverted trade that the whole 
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correspoDdeuce aud trayel between the reciprocal regions treated of are compelled to 
seek the same indirect mode of communication. Now, if instead of the indirect 
communication between our western interior aud South, Central, and Mexican Amer- 
ica, the lines and direct longitudinal connection were extended by ocean steam, the 
time and cost of this commerce would be greatly economized and its profits placed 
with the inland carriers, to whom it justly belongs. 

Would it not appear that, with perfected facilities for delivering the products of 
our own region and distributing those of the tropics — with Havana and Vera Cruz 
within two and a half days, and Panama within five and a half, of the port of New 
Orleans — that this connection would be made with the celerity of an electric circuit f 

What, however, is the commercial fact f That the whole foreign export trade of 
the Gulf ports in Western produce has dwindled to insignificance, whilst the imports 
of tropical goods are wholly inadeqnate to the supply of the population geograph- 
ically dependent upon them. We may give the fact that in the construction of the 
ship-canal at Panama the Western provisions, work animals, and other supplies 
chiefly of Western production, have been furnished to the contractors from eastern 
Atlantic ports and even from Europe, so that, with the exception of some lumber 
dispatched from the Gulf ports of Peusacola, Mobile, and New Orleans, little of the 
material furnished by our Western interior for the construction of this vast inter- 
oceanic work has been derived directly from the natural source of such supplies, but 
has been exported by the indirect route which we have described. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we say that with proper overland and ocean facilities the city of Winnipeg, 
on the Red River of the North, could be placed within seven days of Panama, is it Just 
to condemn our great Western cities and centers to employ opposition land lines to 
an Eastern port of tropical commerce, actually longer than the land line to New Or- 
leans, a point directly on their way to that tropical commerce? 

WHY THE OULF PORTS ARE BLOCKADED. 

Do yon ask a solution of this extraordinary blockade of our Gulf ports and perver- 
sion of its legitimate trade, travel, and correspondence f 

It is to be found in the want of regular and adequate ocean steam postal service 
connecting the Gulf ports of the United States with those of the tropical regions 
of this continent. 

That the people of the interior are not to blame for apathy upon this subject is 
shown by the conquest of a wilderness, their contribution to the wars and wealth of 
the Republic, and by the construction of some thousands of millions of dollars' worth 
of railroads. They have done their part on land. Bat they are not amphibious; 
they have not the capital nor the experience essential to build up a maritime inter- 
est without some aid and instruction. Congress has power ** to regulate commerce 
between the States and with foreign nations," and to *' establish post-offices and post 
roads." 

Having thus made known to you, honorable sir, the fatal obstruction of direct 
trade between the interior west and the tropics, with the obvious mode of its re- 
moval, we have respectfully to submit that we need the establishment of a line of 
ocean postal steamers to run semi-monthly between the Gulf port of New Orleans and 
some port in the Windward Islands (W. L). And we have respectfully to ask your 
recommendation to Congress for the same, upon such terms and schedules as in your 
official duty, judgment, aud patriotism yoor may deem proper. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. M. Bur well, of New Orleans 
RoDT. C. Wood, of Louisiana. 
8. C. Cobb, of Pensacola. 
D. McRae, of Arkansas. 

Washington, D. C, May 22, 1886. ^ 
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AH APPEAL FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

There ha« recently been held in San Francisco a conference of bosi- 
men to consider the best means of extending trade on the Pacific 
Among other reports presented was one on the subject of estab. 
liftfaing and maintaining permanent ocean mail steamship lines. The 
fknt reference was to the mail service of San Francisco and Vancouver 
with China and Japan. The Canadian Pacific three steamers are sub- 
sidized at the rate of nearly $38,000 per round trip for each steamer, 
while the eight steamers of the two American companies running from 
San Francisco are allowed $400 apiece for the round trip. The report 
declares that the statement of the fact is enough to condemn the parsi- 
monious conduct of our Government in respect to the ocean commerce, 
and to excite admiration for the liberal and progressive policy of Eng- 
land and Canada. 

Among other striking features presented is the fact that the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand mails to and from San Francisco are carried by 
the American Steamship Company, which receives $24,000 yearly from 
the Hawaiian Government, $200,000 from the Australian and New * 
Zealand, and about $4,000 from the United States, which latter sum , 
has lately been increased to $47,000, owing to dissatisfaction of the 
New 2^1and Government. 

Resolutions were submitted, calling upon Congress to enact the nec- 
essary laws and appropriate a sufficient sum of money to enable Amer- 
ican steam-ship lines to compete with the foreign subsidized lines run- 
ning to China and Japan, South American points, New Zealand and 
Australia, and Mexican, Central American, and British Columbian 
points. Resolutions also favor the adoption of the French scale of 
navigation construction, naval bounties. for ships, provided that the 
fthips be built with a view to being enrolled in the naval reserve list. 
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HISTORY OF OUR FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 



Previous to 1845 the Uuited States bad no regular mail service on 
the ocean, but letters were sent upon sailing-ships that happened to be 
bound for the ports to which they were addressed. 

On the 3rd of March of that year, however, an act was passed by 
Congress authorizing the Postmaster-General to make contracts with 
the owners of American vessels, steam-ships preferred, for terms of not 
less than four nor more than ten years^ for the regular trausi>ortatiou 
of mails upon the sea. The rates of compensation as fixed by the law 
were as follows : 

For each letter or package weighing not more than one-half ounce 
to France or England, or any other country not more than 3,000 miles 
distant, 24 cents, with the inland postage added if the letter were mailed 
at any interior post-office. 

Upon letters and packages weighing more than one-half ounce and 
less than one ounce, 48 cents, and 15 cents for each one-half ounce ad- 
ditional. 

Upon letters and packages for the West India Islands or the i)ort8 
on the Gulf of Mexico, 10 cents, with double postage if they exceeded 
one-half ounce, and 5 cents for every half ounce additiona), with the 
inland postage added if they were mailed at an interior post-office. 

Upon newspapers and other second class matter the rate was 3 cents 
per ounce to all ports, with inland postage added. 

For distances greater than 3,000 miles these rates were doubled. 

TEN YEAKS' GONTBAGTS IN 1845. 

Under the authority of this act the Postmaster- General entered into 
a contract for ten years with << The Ocean Steam Navigation Company" 
for the transportation of the United States mails to Southampton, 
Havre, and Bremen. The arrangement went into effect in 1848, and 
under it the following sums of money were annually paid: 



Year. 



1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1862 



Amount. 



$100,600 
200.000 
200,000 
106.410 
300,000 



1863 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

2867. 



Year. 



AOMMUlt. 



$186,833 
183.833 
aOO.000 
*J00,000 
200.000 



l:^ 
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And it may be said that daring the last year the entire sum paid for 
the transportation of mails to all ocean ports was only a little more 
than double the amount paid for the service to these three ports in 1849, 
although the foreign commerce of the United States has increased from 
$293,000,000 in 1849 to $1,525,663,000 in 1888. 

Then no limit was placed upon the amount of money to be expended 
for the foreign mail service. It was left entirely to the discretion of 
the Postmaster-General, and he was allowed to extend it ^< whenever in 
his opinion the public interests would be promoted." Now he is limited 
by Congress to a fixed sum. 

THE ACT OF 1848. 

On the 3d of March, 184S, another law was passed authorizing the 
expenditure of $130,000 annually under similar contracts for weekly 
mails, <^or ofteuer if he thinks the public interests require," to the ports 
of Mexico and the West Indies, and he was authorized to use a naval 
vessel if necessary. 

During the last year the sum of $1,062 was paid for a similar service. 

The same act of March 3, 1848, authorized the Postmaster-General to 
make a contract for ten years for the establishment of a regular weekly 
service between the United States, Havana, and the Isthmus of Panama, 
for which $100,000 was annually appropriated. 

Last year we paid $20,153 for a similar service from New York. 

THE AOT OF 1851. 

Then, on the 3d of March, 1851, a general law was passed authorizing 
the Postmaster General to make contracts '^ for better postal intercourse 
with foreign countries " whenever in his opinion the public interests 
could be promoted. 

Under this authority contracts covering a period of eleven years were 
entered into between the Postmaster-General and M. 0. Mordecai, con- 
tractor for the conveyance of the United States mails between the ports 
of Charleston, Savannah, Key West, and Havana ; and the total sum 
granted in compensation for said service amounted to an aggregate of 
$573,418.22, amounting to annual compensation as follows: 



Tear. 



Compensation. 



1S49 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 



$35,086.22 
50, 0^;0. 00 
50, fXK) 00 
50,000.00 
50.000.00 
50,000.00 



Tear. 



1855 
1856 
1857 
1K58 
1809 



Compfusation. 



$58,332.00 
50.000.00 
60.000.00 
60.000.00 
60.000.00 



SEBVIOE TO FRANCE. 

Contracts were also executed between the Postmaster-Gkneral and 
the Ocean Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance of the United 
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States mail from New York to Havre, for which the sam $1,000,378.19 
was paid, amoaDting to aDnaal compensation as follows: 



Year. 


CoropeoMtioik. 

i 


Year. 


CoiDpeiiaatloii. 


i8n 


173. 550. 00 
150. 0(10. 00 
15<), 000. 00 
137, 500. 00 


1855 


$150. 000. 00 

150,004.00 

149, 500. 00 

99.828.19 


1852 


1K56 


1H53 


1857 


1854 


1858 




1 



SERVICE TO LIVERPOOL. 

And with E. K. Collins and associates for the conveyance of the 
dnited States mails between New York and Liverpool, for which the 
snm of $5,212,091.89 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as 
follows : 



Year. 



1850 
18.M 
1852 
1863 
1854 



ConiiM'Dftatinn. 



157. 750. < 
3H\ 0. 0. 00 
«21..M)0.00 
858.(100.00 
8of,000.00 



Year. 



18.-5 

1857 
1858 



Compeniiatioii. 



$858,00a00 
822,000.00 
501.250 8^ 
250, 58ft. 00 



SERVICE TO PANAMA. 



Contracts were entered into with C, H. Aspinwall for the conveyance 
of the TJiii) ed States mails between San Francisco, Astoria, and Panama, 
agreeable to the acts of March 3, 1847, and March 3, 1851, for which the 
sum of $3,467,763.93, was paid, amounting to annual compensation as 
follows : 



Yoiir, 



18S0 
1851 
1822 
1853 
1854 
1856 



Comp«iiftation. 



$808,173.62 
275.425.90 
357,840 41 
848,250.00 
348,250100 
348,379.50 



\fS7. 

1K.'»H . 

180J. 



Year. 



I Coiup«nsaUoiL 



•347.650.00 
348,250.00 
348,250.00 
848, 25a 00 
831,16&50 



SERVICE TO ASPINWALL. 



And between the Secretary of the Navy and George Law and asso- 
ciates for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York to 
Aspinwall, for which the snm of $2,889,510.79 was paid, amounting to 
annual compensation as follows: 



Year. 



October 1, 1818, to June 30, 1851 

1852 

1863 • 

1854 

1856 



Comp«]uttioD. 



$515,425.00 
276.394. 18 
284,500.00 
286,000.00 
290,000.00 




CoDipeDaatkm. 



086, 600. CO 

2^a450.60 

286,000.00 

260.000.00 

80^130.71 
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A REMARKABLE CONTRAST. 

As a contraBt between the mail pay of our West India steam-ships to- 
day and that of forty years ago, let me insert here the following, which 
explains itself: 

Post-Officb Department, Office of Foreign Mails, 

Washington, D. C, July '^5, 1889. 

Gentt.emen : I bave to ioform yoa that the Postmaster-Qeneral has recognized the 

service of American steatners SantuigOy City of Washington, Saratoga, Niagara, Cien* 

fnegoSf City of Alexandria, Manhattan, Ci'y of Columbia, City of Atlanta, and Seneca, of 

the New York and Caba Mail Line, in transporting the United States mails from New 

York to Cnba and Mexico daring the qnarter ended Jane 30, 1889, at the sam of 

$334.80, being the amount of the United States sea and inland postages on the mails 

conveyed by American steamers, calculated at $1.60 per pound for letters and 8 oenta 

per pound for newspapers, etc., and that the same will be referred to the Auditor for 

payment to you at New York, N. Y. 

The separate earnings of each steamer are stated on the sheets hereto annexed. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. W. Brooks, 

Acting Superintendent Foreign MaiU, 

Mensrs. James £. Ward & Co., 

Agents, etc. 

THE ACT OF 1852. 

The act of Augnst 30, 1852, provided as follows : 

Postmaster General authorized to contract for a t4^rm of five years and for a sum 
not exceeding $100,000 per year for a tri-montbly mail from New Orleans via Tampico 
to Vera Cruz and back in steam-vessels not less than 500 tons burden. 

And was the authority for the contract between the Postmaster-General 
and E. H. Garmick for the conveyance of United States mails from 
New Orleans to Vera Cmz, for which the sum of $167,584.96 was paid, 
amounting to annual payment as follows: 



Year. 



18U 
1854 
19» 



Compenaa- 

tiOD. 



Y«ar. 



$7,750.00 
S7.200l00 
Si. 003. 12 



1850 
1857 
1838 



Compraaa* 
ti<m. 



$30. 515l 83 
29.00132 
29,033.80 



THE ACT OF 1855. 



The act of March 3, 1855, provides as follows : 

8bc 8. Appropriation for transportation of mails from New York to Liverpool for 
jeM* ending June 30, 1856, |819,500 ; New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, 
Havana^ and Cbagres and back, $361,000; Panama to California and Oregon and 
back, $^1:28,350 ; for carrying out contract under provisions of act approved August 
30^ InfiSy for tri-montbly mail by steam>veseels from New Orleans and Vera Crux via 
TMsplco. 169,750. 

tec 9. Appropriation, transportation of mails in two steam-ships from New York 
¥j Soothaoipton to Bremen and back. $100,000 foi each ship, and in two steam-ships 
Hew York by Coweo to Havre and back, $75,000 ; for each ship under oootraet 
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with Oregon Steam Navigation Company, of New York, for $350,000 ; transportation 
fVom Charleston to Havana, |50,000; across Isthmns of Panama, $150,000. 

Src. 10. Appropriated to supply deficiences from New York to Liverpool and back, 
$559,238.65 ; from New York to New Orleans, Charleston, and Savannah, Havana and 
Chagres and back, $202,378.21; from Panama to California and Oregop and back 
$249,242.02. 

Sec. 11. Appropriated for transportation of mails ending June 30, 1855, for trans- 
X>ortation of mails in two steam-ships from New York by Southampton to Bremen, 
$100,000 for each ship, and in two steam-ships from New York by Cowes to Havre and 
back, $75,000 for each ship, under contract with Oregon Steam Navigation Company, 
of New York, $:)50,000 ; for transportation of the mails between Charleston and 
Havana, under contract with M. C. Mordecai, $50,000; for transportation across the 
Isthmns of Panama, $120,000. 

UDder this authority the following contract between the Postmaster- 
General and the Lonisiana and Tehuantepec Steam-ship Company was 
made for the conveyance of the United States mails from New Orleans 
to San Francisco via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, for which the sum 
of $227,381.53 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows: 

1859 $161,684.79 

1860 65.896.74 

THE ACT OF 1858. 

The act of June 14, 1858, restricted the compensation to the postages 
on the mails transported, and reads as follo\^s: 

Sec. 1. From New York to Liverpool and hack, $:)46,500, and it is provided that 
there he paid Post-Office Department out of said appropriation anch sums as may he 
required to procure the transportation of the mails from New York to Liverpool and 
hack on such days as Collins' Line may fail to take them from New York. For trana- 
portatiou from New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana, and Chagres 
and hack, $261,000. For transportation from Panama to California and Oregon 
and hack, $328,350. 

Skc. 2. Paid to Post-Office Department out of appropriation of $346,500, granted 
first section of act of March, 1857, for transportation of mails from New York to Liv- 
erpool and hack, $16,757.75, for five outward trips from New York to Liverpool, 
* * * when Collins' Line failed to perform service, and further sum $35,000 out of 
aforesaid appropriation to procure transportation of mails from New York to Liver- 
pool and hack, on 24th April, 8th and 22d of May, 5th and 19th of June, 1858, if Col- 
lins' Line fails to perform service. 

Sec. 3. For transportation from New York, by Southampton or Cowes to Havre, 
$230,000. For transportation between Charleston and Havana, $50,000. For trana- 
X>ortation across Isthmus of Panama, $100,000. 

Sec. 4. Postmaster-Oeneral not to contract for carrying mails by sea for more than 
two years, nor for other pay than sea and inland postage. 

Sec 5. Postmaster-Oeneral may cause mails to be transported bettreen the United 
States and foreign x>orts by steam-ship for the sea and United States inland postage 
and sea postage only if by a foreign vessel ; preference to be given American Teasels. 

(Approved June 14, 1858. 11 U. S. S. at L., 364.) 

This act authorized the contracts between the Postmaster-General 
and the following companies and American citizens : 

8XRVICB TO SOUTHAMPTON AKD BRKMSN. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, for conveyance of United States loails from New York to South- 
ampton and Bremen, for which payment was made as follows : 

1858 $100,585.93 
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SERVICE TO 80UTHAMTON AND HAVRE. 

Comelioa Vanderbilt, for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York 
to Southampton and Havre, for which the snm of $260,144.55 was paid, amonnting 
to annual compensation as follows : 

ia->9 $104,283.65 

INK) 119,365.20 

IttCl 36,495.70 

5Ei:VICE TO HAVANA AND NEW ORLEANS. 

The New York and New Orleans Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of United 
States mails from New York to Havana and New Orleans, for which the sum of 
167,261.24 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows: 

1859 $17,213.48 

1860 20,414.41 

1.^1 29,633.35 

SERVICE TO SOUTHAlfPTON AND HAVRE. 

The New York and Havre Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of United States 
mails from New York to Southampton and Havre, for which the sum of $310,081.03 
was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows : 

1859 $94,977.44 

1860 94.489.77 

leCl 87.104.12 

1862 ,33,509.70 

SERVICE TO SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE. 

The North Atlantic Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United States 
mails from New York to Southampton and Havre, for which the sum of $47,869 
was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows : 

1860 $14,294.73 

1861 33,574.27 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

M. O. Roberts, for the conveyance of United States mails from New York to Havana, 

for which the sum of $23,556.55 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as 

follows : 

1860 $15,062.43 

1861 8,494.12 

SKRVICE TO TUB ISTHMUS AND SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, for the conyeyaoco of the United States mails to the Isthmus 
and South Pacific, for which the sum of $69,892.56 was paid, amounting to annnal 
compensation as follows : 

1861 $8,001.26 

1862 17,912.91 

1863 15,078.26 

1964 14,208.51 

1865 14,691.62 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

Hargous &. Co., for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York to 
Havana, a* fnllnwa : 

$11,894.75 
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SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

Spoffordy Tileson & Co., for the conveyaDce of the United States mails from New- 
York to Havana, for which the eum of $155,534.86 was paid, amounting to annual 
^compensation as follows : 

1862 122.296.47 

1863 34,660.88 

1864 26,769.10 

18(»5 34,417.29 

1866 37,391.12 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

liudlow, Heineken &, Co., for the conveyance of the United States mails from New 
York to Havana, for which the sum of $39,882.60 was paid, amounting to annual 
compensatiop as follows : 

1863 121.608.85 

1864 13.219.18 

1865 6,054.67 

SXRVICE TO HAVANA. 

James E. Kay nor, for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York to 
Havana, as follows : 

1864 $5,331.85 

SERVICE TO THK ISTHMUS AND SOUTH PACIFIC. 

The Atlantic Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United States mails to 
the Isthmus and South Pacific, for which the sum of $12,836.97 was paid, amount- 
ing to annual compensation as follows : 

1865 $7,769.57 

1866 5,067.4Q 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

Bmith & Dunning, for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York to 
Havana, as follows : 

1876 $14,936.42 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

Garrison & Allen, for conveyance of the United States mails from New York to Ha- 
vana, as follows: 

1876 $8,184.15 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

The American and Mexican Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United 
States mails fit>m New York to Havana, as follows : 

1866 $6,130.63 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

The West India Mails Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of United States maila 
from New York to Havana, for which the sum of $51, 606. 43 was paid, amounting 
to annual compensation as follows : 

1867 $28,310.29 

1868 23,298.14 

162a 9 
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8BRYICB TO HAYRB. 

The Kew York and HaTie Steam-flbip Company (Isaac B«ll, preeident), for the eon* 
Tojanee of the United States mails from New York to Hayre, for which the nun 
of tl53, 207. 43 was paid, amounting to annnal compensation as follows : 

1866 $49,162.65 

1867 73,052l93 

1868 30,964.86 

8BKYICX TO BBXMSN. 

Vet Ik Amerieaa Uojds Steam-ship Company, for the oonveyance of the United 
States safls Aom Hew York to Bremen, for which the snm of $24,838^1 was paid^ 
to annnal compensation as follows : 

IM6 |8,47L09 

1867 16,367.18 

8BSYICX TO UYKKPOOL. 

md LiTerpool Steam-ship Company, for the oonyeyanoe of the United 
States sntls froas Haiti more to LiTerpool, for which compensation was made aa 

1867 96,500.77 

8KRVICB TO HAVANA. 

AtlsMtir Steaa-akip Cooipany, for the conveyance of the United States maOsftoin 
Yevk to Havana^ for which the snm of $226,775.09 was paid, amoonting ta 
a—M 1 f If fuaitionasfoDows: 

IWS 116,278.86 

1809 62,847. 18 

1»70 60.802.06 

l-ifTl 35,484.00 

Va 35,456.60 

V^TZ 15,906.39 

SOLTJCK TO THX ISTHMUS ASD SOUTH PACDia 

TW F^fSt XaJl St^am-^hip Company, for the conveyance of United States mails to 
fill* ImUam aui g«oth Pacific, for which the sum of $256,030.38 was paid, amonnt- 
la^ t» aofliAAl ovspefisation as follows : 

W5^ $12,310.06 

li«7 22,92L33 

If^ 19,476.89 

Vm 7,907.86 

1*71 21.7^97 

Vfn 24,576.22 

Vfn 27,571.78 

V^4 26,256.50 

Un^ 27, 72a 74 

Mf7» 16,104.52 

MJ77 15,115.07 

1/87% 19,237.01 

Vfn 14,968.44 
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BERVICS TO HAVANA AND VERA CRUZ. 

Tbe New York, Havana and Mexican Steam-ship Company, for the conyeyance of 
the United States mailn from New York to Havana and Vera Cmz, for which the 
I snm of $148,940.43 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows : 

1871 $7,770.67 

1«72 ;. 11,178.57 

1873 27.137.39 

1874 33,828.83 

1876 31,920.14 

1876 12.859.89 

1877 11,675.30 i 

1878 5,954.07 

1879 6,615.67 

SBRYICIB TO HAVANA. 

f 

The New York and Havana direct line for the conveyance of United States mails from 
'; New York to Havana, for which the snm of $31,439.46 was paid, amounting to an- 
i nnal compensation as follows : 

1876 $20,069.16 

1876 6,113.98 

1877 5,256.32 

8SRVICB TO JAPAN AND CHINA. 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United States mails 
from San Francisco to Japan and China and Australia, for which the sum of $17,593.69 
was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows : 

1878 $8,017.83 

1879 9,674.86 

A temporary contract was entered into by the Postmaster-General and 
Oomelias Yanderbilt for the conveyance of the United States mails 
from New Tork to New Orleans and San Francisco, via Havana and 
Aspinwall, from October 1^ 1859, to Jane 30, 1860^ for which the snm 
of 1187,500 was paid. 

THE ACT OP 1860. 

The act of Jane 16, 1860, anthorized the Postmaster General to caose 
mails to be transported between the United States and any foreign port 
or ports, or between any port of United States and any other port of 
United States, teaching at foreign ports, by steam-ship; allowing and 
paying therefor, if by an American vessel, the sea and inland United 
States postage ; if by foreign vessel, sea postage only. Preference given 
American steam-ships. 

The act of Febraary 19, 1861, appropriated for carrying mails firom 
New York, via Panama, to San Francisco, three times a month, from 
Jaly 1, 1860, to Jaly 1, 1861, at a rate of $350,000 per annnm, which 
snm shall be deducted from amount of postage received on said route. 
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This was aathority for a contract between the Postmaster-General 
and Cornelias Vanderbilt for the conveyance of the United States 
mails from New York to San Francisco, Tia Panama, for which a com- 
pensation of $350,000 was made. 

THB ACT OF 1864. 

The act of May 28» 1864, authorized monthly mail communication be- 
tween Brazil by first-class sea-going steam-ships, not less than 2,000 
tons burden, sufficient in nnmbcor to perform twelve round trips or voy- 
ages per annum between a port ot the United States north of Potomac 
Biver and Rio Janeiro in Brazil, touching a^. St. Thomas, at Bahia, 
Pernambuco; expense to be divided; portion of the United States 
not to exceed $150»000 p&t year for tw^ve trips ; the Postmaster-Geu- 
eral to invite pr«^[)06aU and contracts to lowest responsible bidder for a 
term of ten years, to go into effect September 1, 1865 ; steam-ships to be 
most approved model, etc ; steam-ships to be exempted from port charges 
and custom house dues at port of departures and arrival at the United 
States, provided similar exemptkm is granted by Brazil. 



THS SXBTICB TO BRAZU 



\J9 



This was authority for a cootraet, covering a period of ten years, be- 
tw«»eu the l\>stittastef^Qeiieral and the New York and Brazil Steam-ship 
l\Mii|^uy for the conveyance of the United States mail from New York 
to 8t. Thomas and Kio de Jaariro, for which a sum of $1,500,000 was 
pakl, amouutiug to an annual compensation as follows : 



XlMtv 




»IIMV104I^ Tl> CHINA AND JAPAN. 

'fhv^ aoU v^' Kvtu^ai;v 17, t^^ and February 18, 1867, authorized 
11^^ IS^itw^t^^'-i^^'^H^nU t\^ invite pro(H>sals for mail steam-ship service 
M\^^H^^ tU\^ lU^Uv^t ^tatt^ aud Ohiua and Jai>an, from San Francisco, 
vmv^II^Iy tri)v^i K^w^vkt i^v^KHi^ble bidder to have contract for ten 
\VA\^l l^vl* t\\^v aU \Hti»vu<^ and not to call for over $500,000 per year 
W l^^^v^^ ivMMvl tri)vit« uvvr uule99 by a citizen of the United States, 
auv( HvHH^I^^^^'^i K'v vvAWvUT ^khI sureties; contract to go into effect 
sl^u^^v> t^ tv'^ri *i^U** vHUWtruote^l on best approved model, subject 
H^ (U^^^tU^ K^ ^H>v%^tai;Y v^f Navy ami l\>stmaster General. 
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THE PACIPIO MAIL SUBSIDY. 



The act of February 18, 1867, appropriated for mail steamship service 

between theUDited States and Brazil $150,000, and for mail steamship 
service between San Francisco, Japan, and China, $500,000, to be by 

American vessels. Under this aathority a contract was made between 

the Postmaster-General and the '' Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company," 

covering a period of ten years, for the conveyance of the United States 

mails from San Francisco to China and Japan via the Sandwich Islands, 

for which service the sum of $4,583,333.32 was paid, amounting to an 

annual compensation as follows : 



Year. 



iCompenBO- 
lion. 



1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 



$83,333.33 
291.066.66 
458,883.33 
500,000.00 
500. 000. UO 

50o,ooaoo 




1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 



Compens*. 
tu>n. 



$500,000.00 
500.000.00 
500.000.00 
500.000.00 
250,000.00 



THE HAWAnAK ISLANDS SUBSIDY. 

The act of March 2, 1867, authorized the Postmaster-General to ad- 
vertise for proposals for monthly steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco and Honoluhi, by means of first-class American sea- going steam- 
ships not less than 1,000 tons burden, to be given to the lowest bidder, 
but no bids considered which amount to more than $75,000 for twelve 
round trips, to be made by American citizens, with good sureties. 

This was authority for a contract between the Postmaster- General 
and the California, Oregon, and Mexican Steam-ship Company, for the 
conveyance of the United States mails from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, for which the sum of $425,000 was paid, amounting to an annual 
compensation as follows : 



1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 



Compens*- 
tion. 



$56,260 
68.750 
62,500 
76,000 



1872 
1878 
1874 



Con 



ion. 



$75^000 
7^6•0 
12,500 
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In 1864 CoDgress pushed what vas known as " The Oompalsoiy Act,** 
which reqnired all steam-ships bearing the flag of the United States to 
accept mails from an; port in this coantry or {him any foreign port to 
the United States before they could obtain a clearance, and their com* 
pensatioD was limited to aea postage, which at that time was asfollova: 

TBB OLD RATES OP POSTAaB. 

Bain ofpoilagt/rom the UniUd Statai bt/ore Ote adoption of tkt unifom rata *nder ti* 
pettal imfDii inttem. 
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t DomeaUo T«t«a, rndding 1 sukt for euh neinpfep«r, ttid 1 cent p^r oim« oo otli«r prinled matter. 
THE EEDUCTION OF OCEAN POSTAGE IK 1874, 

Id 1874 the United States entered what is known as the Postal 
Union, under ^rbich postage was fixed at 5 cents per one-half ounce 
to every port in the world, and the compensation paid for the tranepor- 
tetion of the mails was thereby greatly reduced. The steamers to Japan 
were paid 8 cente less per letter ; to Australia via the Snez Canal 14 
cents less, and via Briodisi 20 cente less ; to Panama the compensation 
wasreducedScents; toBrazil IScents; to Buenos Ayres 16 cente, andto 
Gallao and Valparaiso 20 cente — for the steamship companies received 
bnt 2 cente per letter, that being the difference between inland and 
foreign postege, and no distinction was made for the distence a letter was 
carried. 

It was never intended to make this reduction of postage at the ex- 
pense of the steamship companies, but nevertheless they alone suffered, 
for Congress, when the Berne treaty was ratified, mode no change in the 
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law fixing the compensation for the transportation of ocean mails, and 
has made none since. 

In the winter of 1884 the compulsory law was repealed. The reports 
of the South American Commission awakened an interest in the exten- 
sion of our trade and Congress made an effort to be fair. A joint select 
committee on American shipping was appointed, which, after spending 
several mouths in an examination of the subject, reported as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COSOilTTEB ON AMERICAN SHIPPINO. 

The law, as It exists (section 3976, Rev. Stat.)» compels the master of every Ameri- 
can vessel engaged in the foreign trade to carry such Uoited States mails as may be 
tendered him by the Post-OfiBce Department, and allows him as compensation for 
SQch service a snm not exceeding 2 cents per letter carried. In no case is this an 
adequate compensation, and in some instances it does not pay the cost to the vessel 
of delivering the mails at the post-office in the port of arrival. The pay to United 
8tat-es vessels in the foreign trade for transporting the mails in 1880 was only 2^ 
cents i>er mile, while at the same time the steamers on onr coast which contracted 
to carry the mails received 57^ cents per mile for mail service. The contrast be- 
tween onr inadeqaate mail pay to American vessels-engaged in the foreign trade and 
the very liberal mail pay given by Great Britain to her steam-ship lines only serves 
to show more clearly the injustice and lack of wisdom of oar policy. Since 1840 
England has paid more than (250,000, 000 for mail service, with the deliberate purpose 
of establishing and maintaining steam-ship lines to connect the United Kingdom with 
all ports of the world. Even in the last year she paid about |3,000,000 to her steam- 
ship lines for mail service, which was tl|641,300 more than she received from mail 
matter transported by them. 

THE ** COMPULSORY " LAW. 

This report also called attention to the remarkable fact that sections 
3976 and 4203 provided that no American ship bound to or from a for- 
eign port could obtain a clearance until it had taken on board any mail 
which should be offered it either by the United States Goverumeut or 
any of its representatives, so that American steam-ship companies 
were obliged to call for mails at all post-ofQces at ports of departures, 
and deliver them at all post-offices at the ports of entry at their own 
expense. 

The payment which the carrier was entitled to receive was 2 cents 
per letter, irrespective of weight or the distance it might be transported, 
or, at the option of the Government, the carrier might receive the sea 
postage, amounting to about If cents per half ounce — thia payment 
being also made without regard to the extent or character of the service 
rendered. 

Compulsory laws did not apply to foreign ships plying between 
American and foreign ports, which in many instances were heavily sub- 
sidized, nor to American ships engaged in the coastwise trade, which 
are by law kept free from competition from foreign ships. Foreign 
steamers earned from the United States Government, in some instancest 
as much as 80 cents per mile for mail service performed by them, and 
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siDgle lines of American ships engaged in the coastwise trade earned 
as mnch for mail service as all the American foreign-boond steam ships 
pat together, so that in the year 1884 the proscribed American steam- 
ships, foreign boand, received for an aggregate mileage of 1,750,000 
miles the snm of $50,000, or aboat three cents a mile, while at the same 
time the Government paid over $350,000 to foreign ships for carrying 
the mails over only a slightly greater distance, and American coast- 
wise steamers earned an average of abont 66 cents per mile. 

SOME INTEBESTINO FIGURES. 

In the coarse of debate it was developed that the compensation of 
the principal railway rentes was from $375 to $1,155 per mile per an- 
num, and that of the routes of smaller importance from $45 to $350 
per anunm ; that of the thousands of railway routes only two hundred 
or three hundred earned the compensation paid by the Government^ 
and that it was likewise true that in a great majority of cases postage 
on the mails carried on the ra,ilroads fell very far short of reimbursing the 
Government for the cost of service over them ; that in the payment for 
internal steam-boat service, upon star routes, stage-coaches, and other 
means of transportation, millions of dollars were yearly expended, for 
which, probably, in no single instance, was the Government compen- 
sated by the postage received. 

THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 

It seemed to be generally conceded that the service to be rendered 
by American ships engaged in the foreign trade for carrying the mail 
should be paid for on the basis of the distance actually traveled, rather 
than upon the basis of the amount of mail actually carried, for the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons : 

(1) American mail carriers meet with the competition of foreign ships 
usually heavily subsidized, and all operated at far less expense than 
American ships could be, the latter being obliged to pay larger wages 
to officers and men and to afford better subsistence to their crews. 

(2) American ships which contracted to carry the mails would prob- 
ably be obliged, by the terms of their contract, to perform the service 
at prescribed rates of speed and at specified and regular days, so that 
the transit should be performed by them whether freight and passenger 
traffic were obtained or not. 

(3) Unlike railroads, which can and do build up large local business 
in addition to the through business between termini, the mail-carrying 
steam ship, besides running much greater risks than a railroad, must 
rely solely on its through business, and can make no earnings, but only 
large disbursments during trips, which, in the case of ships engaged in 
the Australian and Chinese trade, cover a period of twenty -six days. 

"') The mileage basis is that which has been assumed by all the lead* 
ations in making contracts of a similar nature. And 
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Finally. The weight of mail or nainber of letters carried, it was con- 
ceded, was DO fair criterion of the amoont of payment to be made since 
the amoant of mail matter carried to Central and Soatk American,. 
Mexican, Pacific, and South Pacific ports, the places with which it was 
most desirable that commerce should be maintained, wonld necessarily 
for many years be comparatively small while the distance traversed 
would be very great. 

These reasons appeared so cogent that when the bill was originally 
reported to the Senate that committee unanimously recommended that 
the Postmaster-Oeneral be authorized to enter into contracts with Amer- 
ican steam-ships engaged in the foreign trade, and to pay them not ex- 
ceeding $1 a mile for the trip outward and inward, and this provision 
passed the Senate, after several days of discussion, by a vote of 45 to 11. 

BEPOBT OP THE SHIPBUILDING COMMITTEE. 

The Special Committee on Ship-Building and Ship-Owning Interests 
of the House of Representatives^ of which General Slocum was chair- 
man, unanimously reported, through Mr. Hunt, of Louisiana,* a bill em- 
bodying the substance of the Senate amendment above referred to and 
which, although at the head of the Calendar and made an early special 
order, failed to be reached for consideration. Its substance, however, 
was embodied as a part of the Post- Office Appropriation bill, but being: 
by many members of the House believed not to be germane to that bill 
and for other reasons was defeated by a voted of 130 to 112. This ap- 
propriation bill, when it came to the Senate, was amended by a provis- 
ion as follows : 

THK ACT OF 18d5. 

For transportation of foreign mails, inclading transit across the Isthmus of Pan* 
ama, $800,000. And the Postmaster -General is hereby anthorized to enter into con-^ 
tracts for the transportation of any part of said foreign mails, after legal advertise- 
ment, with the lowest responsible bidder, at a rate not exceeding 50 cents a nautical 
mile on the trip each way actually traveled between the terminal points, provided 
that the mails so contracted shall be carried on American steam-ships, and that the 
aggregate of such contracts shall not exceed oue-half of the sum hereby appropriated. 

In the course of debate upon this amendment, which passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 30 to 18, it was demonstrated that the revenue of the 
Govern n)ent from its foreign mails for the year 1884 was $2,157,622.63, 
the expenditures entailed therein $362,804.32, leaving as a net rev- 
enue, without charge for estimated cost of interior service, the sum of 
$1,794,818.41. It was claimed that this was not entirely a profit to 
the Government, because the estimated cost of interior domestic mail 
service should be deducted. This was estimated at $1,069,089.59, leav- 
ing, at the very least, a profit to the Government upon its foreign mail 
service of $725,728.82. That this overplus (the only overplus existing 
in the mail business of the Government) should be devoted in part to 
the encouragement of commerce was believed to be only fair. 

* The Aill report will be found in the Appendix. 
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PROFITS TO THE GOVERNMENT ON FOREIGN POSTAGE. 

As an example of how this profit is earned by the Oovemment, and 
3S a fit illastration of the policy of the United States as distiognished 
from that pnrsaed by other Governments, the following instance was 
referred to, and may be cited : 

In 1875 a postal contract was entered into between the Colonial Govern- 
ments of New Zealand and New Sonth Wales and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, whereby the former agreed to pay the latter a subsidy 
of $400,000 per annom for a monthly service of fonr ships to be main- 
tained between San Francisco and the colonies. This subsidy was paid 
for the transportation of the colonial mails to America, and the British 
overland mails from San Francisco to the colonies. With this large 
payment the line was just about self-sustaining. Without it it could not 
have existed. The Government of the United States paid for its outward 
mails for six months theamount of $5,802.83. The United States (3ovem- 
ment received for letters to the colonies 12 cents per half ounce, and for 
newspapers 2 cents per half ounce. It paid to the Pacific Mail Company 
cents per half ounce on letters and nothing upon newspapers, so that 
during the year 1884 the amount of postage received by the Government 
on United States mail sent from Sau Francisco to Australian colonies was 
$36,479.30. The whole amount juiid for transportation was $11^479.68, 
leaving a net profit to the Gk>vernment of $24,999.62. 

THE AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICE. 

The United States received from the British GK>vemment for the 
transportation of the Australian British closed mails, conveyed between 
jS^ew York and San Francisco, 6 francs per kilogram for letters, 2 francs 
per kilogram for papers, or 52^ cents per pound for letters and 17^ cents 
per i^>ound for papers. Out of this the Government paid to overland 
roads for transportation of the mail, which it never opened, handled, or 
inspected, only the sum of 26 cents per pound for letters, pocketing the 
residue and paying not one cent to the steam-ship company for the con- 
veyance of the mails from San Francisco to Australia, so that the 
Government earned a clear ])rofit of 26^ cents per iK)und on the mails 
for doing nothing. The overland railroads received 26 cents per ^tound 
for carrying the mails 3,000 miles, and the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany, for transporting them 7,000 mile^ from San Francisco to Aus- 
tralia^ received nothing from this Grovemment, so that it may be fairly 
estimated that at every departure of a Pacific Mail steamer from the 
port of San Francisco for Australia the Grovemment realised a profit 
of $5,000 and upwards. 

THE VBNEZnSLA SERVICE C03IPARED 

The pay given to the Bed <' D '^ line dnring the same year win also 
jiffioid a fair illustration of the inadequacy of compensation. It per* 
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formed thirty-one trips, traveled 127,800 miles, received $1,236.40, 
4^qoal to abont 1 cent per mile, or $40 for each round trip of 4,260 miles, 
or $S for each of the five ports called at. The entire sea and inland 
postage proffered by the Postmaster-General for fature service would 
not qaite triple this sam, and would be about $24 for each port. 

The Senate amendment passed the House by a vote of 98 to 89, and 
a motion to reconsider was voted down by yeas 102, nays 79. 

The appropriation of $800,000 was not available until the commence- 
ment of the new fiscal year, July 1, 1885. The repeal of the compul- 
sory law took effect on the Ist of April preceding. The steamship 
<;ompanies were not obliged to receive the mails, but continued to carry 
them at the compensation formerly paid, which, in several instances, 
did not re-imburse them for their expenditures for cartage and lighter- 

POSTMASTER- GENERAL VILAS REFUSES TO CARRY OUT THE LAW. 

Kepresentatives of several of the steam-ship companies called upon 
'^he Postmaster-General to ascertain the policy* he intended to pursue 
and were encouraged to believe that he would give them the same op- 
portunity to bid for the service as was annuall3' granted to inland and 
coastwise steamers. But, a few days before the Ist of July, without 
i\nj notice to the companies whatever, a communication appeared in the 
newspapers stating that the Postmaster-General would decline to carry 
out the act of 1885. His objection appeared to be mainly that the 
cimount of the appropriation being only $400,000, and the service per- 
formed by the American steamers during the preceding year nearly 
i^,000,oOO of miles, it was apparent that if the lull allowance of 50 cents 
per mile was to be made to all lines that the appropriation would be 
.greatly exceeded. 

To remove this embarrassment, the representatives of the Brazil Line, 
the Pacific Mail Steam-sliip Line, the Red " D ^ Line, the New York and 
Cuba Mail Steamship Company Line, the New York, Havana and Mexi- 
45au Line, the lines to the Sandwich Islands, and the Clyde Lines called 
together upon the Postmaster-General to suggest that he, in his adver- 
tisement, restrict all contracts to a maximum not exceeding 20 cents 
per mile, so that even if every steam-ship line should receive a contract 
for the year the appropriation would not be exceeded. 

THE STEAMSHIPS REFUSE TO CARRY THE MAILS. 

When the representatives of the companies left Washington, no offer 
or suggestion as to the compensation which the Government intended 
to pay was made, and the companies might then have refrained from 
continuing the carriage of the mails. Instead of this, they i)ermitted 
their vessels to be placed upon the Government's schedule for the month 
of July at the old rates, and sent a communication stating that they 
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expected on or before the 15th of July to receive some intimation front 
the Postmaster-General as to the course he intended to pursue, so that 
if no arrangement was arrived at by that time the companies might 
refrain from carrying the mails after the 1st of August without injury 
to the public. 

About the 15th day of July the Postmaster-General protested against 
their notification, but made no definite suggestion as to the rate of com- 
ensatioa. The comp anies then acted individually, some offering to take 
the mail at what would have been equivalent to about 20 cents per 
mile, others asking for more definite information, and about the end 
of the month they were informed that in lieu of the rates previously 
paid the Postmaster-General would give the sea and inland postage on 
mail actually transported. When a suggestion of this character had 
previously been made to representatives of these companies at Wash- 
ington they had unanimously declined it. 

A CONTRACT WITH FOREIGN POWERS. 

As has been stated, the sea and inland postage when the compulsory 
law was passed was 40 cents to half the foreign ports, 25 cents to 
China and Japan, and 30 cents to Australia. The great nations of the 
earth met at Paris and at Berne, agreed upon postal regulations, and 
cut down the sea and inland postage to about 5 cents per half ounce. 
This was conceded as an international courtesy, and as a boon to the 
people of the world. No one pretended that this act of generosity should 
be made at the expense of the carrier. Every other nation except the 
United States entered into fair arrangements with the carriers for the 
transportation of the mail, entirely irrespective of the postage paid 
thereon. Austria paid 5,000,000 francs per annum ; England, 15,000,000 
francs per annum ; France, 32,000,000 francs per annum ; Spain, 5,000,- 
000 francs; Belgium, 1,000,000 francs; Holland, 2,000,000 francs; Italy, 
8,000,000 francs. 

The United States took the 5 cents for each letter, and arbitrarily 
gave one-third of it to the American steam-ships, entirely indifferent as 
to the extent, character, regularity, or nature of the service rendered, 
paying as much from Key West to Havana, or from Boston to Halifax, 
as from San Francisco to China or from New York to Brazil. 

AMERICAN STEAMERS TAKE THE MAILS, BUT DECLINE THE PAY. 

Several of the steam-ship companies declined to accept that payment 
and refused to receive the mails. Others took the mails as before, but 
returned their compensation checks to the Post-Office Department oa 
the ground that they were inadequate, and appealed to Congress for 
just compensation. Thus far it has not been granted. The Senate haa 
passed several bills for that purpose, but the House of Representatives 
has declined to concur in them. 

Where the American ships declined to take the mails, the Postmas- 
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ler-Oeueral iotrasted them to foreign vessels, osaally ^' tramps,'^ which 
Lad uo regalar sailing days, and whose voyages were always indefinite. 
There was so mach inconvenience snflferedby the merchants engaged in 
trade with Central and South America that the next year the steam- I 
ships consented to carry the mails, trusting to Congress to grant them ) 
Just compensation. = 

The treatment of their commercial marine by England, France, and ; 
other nations in the payment for mail transportation is in striking con- { 
trast with that of the United States. ! 

• 

POSTMASTBBGENEBAL VILAS C0NTBA0T8 V7ITH A FOREIGN COMPANY. 

Although the Postmaster-General under the recent administration 
declined to extend the contract system to the lines of steam-ships sail- 
ing under the American flag, he saw no objection to making a contract 
with a foreign company. 

The Oceanic Steam-ship Company has its headquarters'at San Fran- 
<^i6co, but its stock is held by Englishmen, its ships were built in Eng- 
lish yards, they have British registers, English officers and crews, and 
the British flag flies at their mast-heads. It receives a subsidy of 
f 180,000 a year from the British Pacific colonies for ten years to make 
thirteen round trips yearly between Sydney, New South Wales, and 
San Francisco, calling at Auckland, Samoa, and Honolulu each way. 
Its pay, it will be seen, is nearly $14,000 a trip. 

This line of steamers was started in opposition to that of the Pacific 
Mail Company, whose stock is all owned in the United States, whose 
ships were built in Chester, Pa., of American materials, whose officers 
and crews are citizens of the United States, and the Stars and Stripes 
Hy at their mast-heads. 

After refusing to receive the bid of the Pacific Mail Company, Post- 
master-General Vilas made, in 1885, and Postmaster-Oeneral Dickin- 
son renewed, a contract with the Oceanic Steam-ship Company to pay 
the sum of $20,000 a year for carrying the United States mail between 
San Francisco and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. At the same time 
the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company was compelled to accept the sea 
postage of $1.60 per pound for letters and 8 cents a pound for printed 
matter, making a total of $13,715 in 1888, for carrying the United States 
mails to Japan. 

COMMENTS ON THIS DISCBDilNATION. 

Concerning this discrimination the Marine Journal said : 

There are some facta conDected with the rapid mail aery ice in the Pacific as now 
condacted that are a disgrace to the United States. The Oceanic Steam-ship Com- 
pany of San Francisco (British) is maiutained by the subsidies paid for making 
thirteen round trips between Sydney and San Francisco, calling at Auckland, Samoa, 
and Honolulu each way. Tbe subsidy amounts to £36,000 per annum, of which New 
Zealand pays £24,000 and New South Wales £12,000. Great BriUin pays from |60,. 
000 to $80,000 for the carriage of the mails through the United States Postal Depart- 
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ment from New York to San Francisco, Great Britain thoa paying $300,000 per annnm 
for mail service to and from her colonies by way of the United States. Now comea 
in onr *' smartness, " " oateness, '^ and huckstering spirit. Oar Postal Department 
boasts and actually glories in the shame of the thing, that it gets the use of Great 
Britain's line and subsidy in the transportation of our mail for $20,000 a year. The 
British pay $300,000 a year to carry 5,300 sacks, or 257,000 pounds, of British mail, and 
we pay them $20,000 to transport 6,600 sacks, or 352,000 pounds, of our mail annually. 
Congress professes a holy horror of subsidy or of tonnage-mileage to American 
ships, but permits the Post*Office Department to allow American mails to be carried 
in British subsidized ships. We are contributing $20,000 a year to maintain a British 
sobsidiaed line, because under a false and flimsy idea of economy, based upon mod- 
em '* business" methods, it prefers to contribute its subsidy to a foreign line instead 
of passing a tonnage bill that would make it possible for American ships to carry 
American mails without a subsidy. Instead of a wise and liberal policy in legisla- 
tion which would enable us to control the mail service across our country and from 
onr principal Pacific ports to the British colonies, we turn over the whole thing U> 
Great Britain, provided she will carry onr mails for so much less than we could build 
and pay ships ourselves for doing the service. 

THB GONTSACT INORKIlSED. 

In November, 1888, the compensation of the Oceanic Steam-ship Com- 
pany was increased to $50,000 a year by Postmaster-Greneral Dickinson, 
and its steamers are now carrying the mail at that rate. This is $1,144 
more than is paid to all the steamships carrying the United States mails 
to Central and South America. It should be said in justice to the late 
Postmaster-Gtoneral that he does not admit this a contract, but calls it 
an ^^arrangement" which may be terminated at discretion. 

OUR PACIFIG OCSAN SEBYIGB. 

Concerning our Pacific Ocean service, Mr. II. Biackiston, a wealthy 
merchant of New South Wales, recently remarked to the reporter of a 
San Francisco paper : 

Ton see we have four regular Hues of steamers — the Orient, the Messageries, the 
P. and O., and the Qerman — all plying between London and Sydney, Tia Adelaide 
and Melbourne, and only one to the United States. 

Now, while we can take a steamer but once a month direct to America, we have 
one every week to London. In consequence trarelers who would really much rather 
go ria the Pacific coast across the United States are forced to lake the hot route via 
the Sues CanaL 

The United States is losing a great deal by this. Every one of the steamers of 
theoe four lines is loaded down with 600 or 700 passengers that might just as well 
come and go via this country. If we had a fortnightly steamer to America there 
wonld be a great change immediately. The fare from Sydney to London and return 
is t^iiS by either of the four lines mentioned. By way of San Francisco it is $330^ 
Sydney to London. 
The OTeriaad American railroads ought to stand in and reduce the rate to the same 
as by way of Sues. Then with those foirtnightly steamers yon would hare 
iTj traas-Piieifte trareL 

tw« things would rerolntioniie the passenger bosinesB, and in a little while 
we wonld want a steamer not only every two weeks* but erery week. 
4»>rinan railroads, instead of haring one hundred passengers a month, might 
lis ViU hart from six to eight hundred or one thousand. As it is, if yon are iA 
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Sydney and miss a boat, yon must wait a solid month or go via Saez, and as that can 
be done any week, passengers brave the hot weather and go by that roate when they 
really want to come by this. It is the same way with mails. We can't hear from 
the United States as we would like. 

There is nothing to see, either, on the other route. It is a long, dreary one, whil» 
here there are a thousand things of interest. 

IN TOUCH WITH AMERICA. 

This is a field for capitalists, and many from Australia are coming here, even aa 
things are, and making investments. In the last twenty-five years many Austniliana 
have grown rich. They are now traveling. These steamers would do a g^eat deal 
for both countries. The people of Australia are in touch with the United States. 
We were never so much so as now. We speak one language and are of one faith. I 
was in a theater in Sydney on the night of May 14. An American flag was displayed 
there on the stage. Why, cheers went up from four thousand throats. 

The recent heroic action of the men aboard the American ship Trenton at Samoa in 
cheering the escape of the British warship Calliope when they themselves were Just 
going down in the waves has shown us what a valiant people you have here, and, 
believe me, it has engendered a kinder feeling than ever toward the United States. 

Aside from this, we ought to do business with you and you with us. We want your 
canned meats and flour and mining machinery, and a thousand other things, and you 
want our fine merino wool, New Zealand tin, kangaroo leather, and so on. These 
fortnightly steamers would have all the freight and passengers they could carry, and 
I firmly believe it would be an exceedingly brief time until we would need, and would 
have, a weekly steamer. The Australian colonies, as you know, are ready to give 
£40,000 toward the fortnightly steamers. The steamers want to be larger and faster. 

THE PACIFIC CABLE. 

The Pacific cable we need very badly too. Australian merchants want your market 
quotations every day, and those they could get by the cable. The United States, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, and the Australias ought to contribute Jointly toward this. 
The United States ought to give the most. Australia is ready to do her share. 

Australia is growing very fast and will be a republic soon. I wouldn't like to set 
a date, but it is not far off. Look how you put your foot down with Bismarck on that 
Samoan matter. There isn't another nation under the sun that Bismarck would have 
stood that from. He doesn't want to fight the United States. 

We in Australia have only two countries we can trade with--£ngland and the 
United States. We feel as though the entire region here west of Chicago, or at least 
west of the Booky Mountains, and Australia ought to be trading together. Both coun- 
tries would be greatly benefited. 



IV. 



THE STEAMSHIP POLICY OF ENGLAND. 



Before the war, or rather before the introdnctioD of steam into the 
"world's Davy, when all ocean transportation depended npon wind and 
«ail, no nation exceeded the United States in skillful and daring enter- 
prises npon the sea, bat since that introdnction, and more especially 
since onr civil war, we have lost position both in onr naval power and 
-onr merchant marine. But it is not strange that, although in 1860 the 
United States was the second nation on the ocean, carrying 84 per cent, 
of our own commerce, we are now only carrying 14 per cent. Our people 
are considered the most practical, the most enterprising, and the most 
intelligent in the world. They have built up wealth at an amazing rate; 
they have extended their facilities for communication in every direction 
tuntil there is not a village or a hamlet in the United States without the 
means of reaching the coasts of both oceans. The supremacy of the 
•Government has been everywhere established, and our flag stands first 
among those of all nations everywhere except upon ships. We have 
more surplus products to sell in foreign lands than any other nation ; 
we have more coal, iron, and timber for the building of ships, and yet 
we have none and build none; and are paying $150,000,000 a year for 
freight on our carrying trade, thus giving employment and profits to 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners, where our own people might be 
engaged. 

We began as a shipbuilding and a ship-owning nation, and during 
the early life of our Government were rapidly approaching the first 
place when the jealousy of England was aroused, and the war of 1812 
occurred, which was nothing more or less than a dispute for the pos- 
session of the ocean. There is not an instance where a nation ever 
made such progress in ship building as the United States between the 
years 1814 and 1840. In 1837, thirteen years after the war, our ton- 
nage had increased over 300 per cent., while England's, in the same 
time, only increased about 50 per cent. 

HOW THE BRITISH SHIPPING WAS BUILT UP. 

For two hundred years previous England had been the mistress of 
the ocean and her statesmen saw that something must be done to crip- 
ple the expanding power of. the young Itepublic. They had tried war 
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and diplomacy without success, and a new i>olicy must be initiated. In 
1848, therefore, she repealed her navigation laws and commenced sab- 
sidizing steam vessels to replace sail, and iron to replace wood. From 
1848 to 1854 England spent $23,390,000 and brought her steam fleet ap 
to 304,559 tons, which was equal to a subsidy of $93 per ton. 

The money was expended by a board of admiralty, and wherever the 
most opi>osit]on to English shipping existed there the most money was 
spent to enable the British ship-owners to reduce freights and break 
down competition. When two of her great steam ship companies could 
not maintain competition with the ships of other nations, although one 
was receiving a subsidy of two million dollars and the other two million 
and a half, a commission was appointed by Parliament to examine the 
situation and report the result of their inquiries. This commission drew 
two new contracts, suspending the subsidies and offering a dividend of 
8 per cent, on the English capital invested in steam-ships. Other con- 
tracts were made, with a fixed bonus per mile traveled, so as to enable 
English lines to cut freight rates below all competitors. 

Then, in 1850, when Great Britain undertook to obtain the trade the 
United States is now seeking, the first thing she did was to make a 
contract for two lines of steam-ships, one to the West Indies and the 
other to Brazil, the Biver Plate country, and the west coast of South 
America. The first of these companies, the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company of Southampton, was originally paid a subsidy of $1,350«000 
a year and has continued to receive one from that day to this, although 
the amounts have been gradually reduced as the increased traffic en- 
abled it to become self-sustaining. The other company was the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, established by William Wheelright, an 
American citizen, which still receives a subsidy of $225,000 i>er year 
for a semi-monthly service. 

ENGLAND'S RECORD FOR FORTY TEARS. 

From 1854 to 1860 England spent over $36,000,000 in building up a 
steam merchant marine. During our war she cut off many of her sub- 
sidies and reduced others, because of the absence of competition, until 
in 1865 she paid less than at any time since 1849 ; but in the following 
year she saw danger of a renewal of competition from the United 
States and at once began to increase the compensation to her steamers. 
The United States did nothing until 1870, when a small subsidy was 
granted the Pacific Mail Company by our Congress. Fearing that this 
I>olicy would become general, England increased her subsidies until 
they reached over $6,000,000 a year and kept them at that figure until 
the United States in 1873 abandoned her policy, when England returned 
to her old system. In 1854 England had 300,000 tons of ocean ship- 
ping. Since that time she has spent $225,000,000 in the form of subsi- 
dies for the avowed purpose of extending her commerce, and now has 
over 7,000,000 tons. 

During the year 1888, 765 vessels were built and launched in the va- 
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riouB yards of the world. The total tonnage of vessels bnilt in Qreat 
Britain was 927,000, or abont 85 per cent of the whole. The United 
States yards built and lanoched 73 vesdels, having a tonnage of 38,000. 
Forty years ago there were bailt in New York tilone vessels whose ag- 
gregate tonnage exceeded that of all Great Britain. That England has 
profited by her snbsidizing methods is evidenced by the fact that oat 
of the world's 33,000 steam and sailing ships, with a tonnage of over 
21,000,000, abont 12,000 vessels, with a tonnage of over 11,000,000, be- 
long to Great Britain, without taking into consideration the great num- 
ber of vessels that are owned in that conntry, bat which, for varions 
reasons, are sailed under the flags of other nations. 

BRITISH HAIL PAT TO BBITISH SHIPS. 

The following table shows the amount of assistance given by tbe 
British Government to Biitish ships from 1848 to 1888, in the form of 
mail pay : 
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BBITIBH SUBSIDIES TO SPANISH- AMEBIC AN LINES. 
The following statement shows tbe annual subsidies England has piiid 
to acquire the trade she now enjoys with Central and South Ainericn, 
but the amounts given do not include bounties to vessels in the Boyal 
Naval Reserve: 
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NEW SHIPS FOB THE SOTTTH-AMERIOAN TRADE. 

The grand new ships which are now entering the port of New York 
are not the only ones England is building for the pnrpose of keeping 
her hold upon the commerce of the world. The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which, under a subsidy from the British Government, 
sends its vessels from Liverpool to Panama through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, has recently launched four magnificent steamers to enter her 
regular line and keep her South American trade. Two of them, the 
Oratava and the Auraba^ are the largest, finest, and fastest steamers 
that have ever been engaged in the South American waters. They are 
450 feet long, 49 feet beam, 37 feet in depth, with a capacity of G,000 
tons, and 6,500 horse-power; triple-expansion engines, and five double- 
ended steel boilers capable of sustaining a pressure of 160 pounds. The 
average speed of these vessels, when full ladened, will be 16 knots. 
They are lighted with electric light, have large refrigerating machines 
capable of cooling 40,000 cubic feet of air per hour, and are fitted out 
with every modern convenience for both passenger and freight traffic. 
The third steamer is the Ohina^ of the same description, 460 feet long, 
48 feet beam, and 36 feet deep, registering 5,200 tons, with engines of 
5,500 horse-power. The fourth steamer is the Santiago, 350 feet by 45 
feet beam and 31 feet deep, with 5,000 tons capacity and 4,500 horse- 
power, with a guarantied speed of 4^ knots. 

All of these vessels are built of steel, and have four complete decks, 
two of which are steel. 

ENGLAND'S NAVAL BESEBVE. 

England has recently adopted the new policy of establishing a Naval 
Reserve, which was inaugurated shortly after the complications that 
arose with Bussia in 1885. The British Admiralty has acted on the 
principle that true economy will be best promoted by securing the 
construction of such vessels as will be most serviceable for commerce 
during peace and at the same time capable of cruiser service during 
war. In 1885 the sum of $3,000,000 was expended in retaining seveml 
fast merchant ships so as to prevent them becoming available for the 
service of any other power inimical to Great Britain, and under this 
policy the Admiralty have since made contracts with the Gunard and 
White Star Steam-ship Lines for the construction of a fleet of naval re- 
serve cruisers to be used in the transatlantic traffic during peace and 
available at any time during war. 

The White Star Line undertake to hold at the disposition of the Ad- 
miralty at any time during the continuance of this agreement all its 
vessels, the Brita/nnic, Oermanic, AsialiCj CeUiOj Teutoniey and the new 
vessel which has recently been launched, called the MajestiCj which is 
582 feet in length, 52 feet 6 inches in width, 30 feet in depth, with a 
capacity of 10,000 tons, and 12,000 horse-powen 
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A similar contract has been made with the GtiDard Line, and onderit 
the Etruriay Umbriaj Auraniay Serviaj Oalliaj and other steamers are in- 
clnded. 

NAVAL RESERVE SUBSIDIES. 

In consideration for the construction of these steamers and holding 
them ready at any time for her Majesty's service, the companies are to 
recciive an annual subvention of 15a. per gross registered ton per annam 
during the next five years. This subvention will amount to an average 
of t35,000 annually for each of the vessels named above, and is entirely 
distinct from their compensation for the transportation of the mails. 

The steam-ships City of New YorJcj City of PariSy and other modern 
vessels belonging to other lines also receive similar subsidies, the pay- 
ment to each of the two vessels mentioned being $50,000 a year. 

The English Government also pays a certain portion of the wages of 
the officers and crews of such vessels as are enroUed in the list of the 
royal naval reserve. 

The steam-ships of the Peninsula and Oriental Steam-ship Company 
receive a subsidy of 68. Sd. per knot to India, and S8. Sd. per knot to 
Australia, which is equivalent to $1.26 a nautical mile. This subsidy 
is in addition to the mail pay, and is equivalent to over 12 per cent, of 
the capital of the company. A few years ago this same company was 
receiving annually a subsidy of nearly $3,000,000, which was more than 
20 per cent, dividend upon its capital. 

BRITISH MAIL PAY IN 1888. 

The following statement shows the exact sums paid by the British 
post-office department for the transportation of its foreign mails. These 
sums do not include the subsidies above alluded to: 

To Europe : 

Year 1888. 

Dover and Calais £13/200 

Dover and Ostend 4, 500 



Total for conveyance of ni nils, Europ.* 17,700 

To America : 

United Kingdom to United States 85, 000 

New York and Bermuda 300 

United Kingdom and West Indies 90,250 

Belize and New Orleans l , 600 

Newfoundland 4,000 

Liverpool to Callao 11,500 

Liverpool to West Indies and Mexico 1, 100 

Southampton to Brazil and River Platte 5, 500 

Panama to Valparaiso 3, 500 



202,750 

Deduct estimated amount of penalties 50 

''otal for conveyance ot mails, America 202, 700 
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To Africa : 

UDited Kiofdom and West Coast of Africa £9, 500 

UDited Kingdom and St. Helena and Ascension 4, 474 

13, 974 
Deduct estimated amount of penalties 50 



Total for conveyance of mails, Africa 13, 924 

To India, China, and Australia : 

Between Brindisi, Bombay (via Suez Canal), calling at Aden 

Between Brindisi and Shanghai (via Suez Canal), calling at Adeu. ^ 265,000 

Colombo, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-Kong 

Between Brindisi and Adelaide and between Naples and Adelaide (via 

Suez Canal) 170,000 



■■1 



435,000 

Deduct estimated anionnt of penalties 200 

Total for conveyauce of mails, India, China, and Australia 434, 800 

RKCAPITULATION. 

Europe 17,700 

America 202,700 

Africa 13,924 

Asia aud Australia : 434. HOO 

Total 009,124 

Less repaid by colonies : 

West Indies £2:i,:«KI 

East Indies 6:5,000 

Australia 75,000 

160,360 

Net payment by the Imperial Gk>yemment for foreign post-olHuu 

packet service 506,764 



V. 



THE POLICY OF CANADA. 



The Canadian Gk>vernment is imitating the mother country in baild- 
ing ap a merchant marine, paying a total of $730,000 in the way of sab- 
sidies and compensation for mail carriage annaally. 

The Biitish Government has recently entered into a ten years' con- 
tract with the Canadian Pacific Railway for a steam-ship service between 
Vancoaver and the Asiatic ports of the Pacific, for which the company 
is to receive a subsidy of $300,000 a year from the British post-office 
department, $125,000 from the Canadian treasury, and the regular rate 
of bounty that is paid vessels complying with the requirements of the 
naval reserve law, which is 15 shillings per ton gross measurement per 
annum for five years. The contract runs for ten years from the first 
departure from Hong-Kong ; it will be terminable on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1898, if notice is given six months beforehand, and on payment of 
£20,000 by the postmaster-general. The first departure from Hong- 
Kong is not to be fixed without consent of the company earlier than 
eighteen months from the date of the agreement. The company under- 
take to construct all vessels engaged for the service with gun platforms 
and other fittings required by the admiralty and to sell them to the ad- 
miralty if required. The vessels are to run 17^ knots on the measured 
mile and 16 knots on sea trial. The company undertake to employ, as 
fEur as possible, members of the royal naval reserve. 

OONTBAOTS FOB NBW STEAMERS. 

T. O. Shaughnessey, assistant president of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, is now in England making a contract for the construction of these 
steamers. They are to be of the same model and design as the new 
North German Lloyd steamers, will cost a million dollars each, and are 
to be delivered at Vancouver by the 1st of May, 1891. 

In addition to this line of steamers the Canadian Government pays 
$50,000 a year to maintain a fortnightly service between Halifax and 
Havre. 
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It also sabsidizes the Halifax and West India Company at the rate of 
$75,000 per annum. 

The Allan Line receives a sabsidy from Canada of $100,000 a year, 
and Messrs. Anderson & Co., July 17, 1889, made a contract for a new 
steam-ship service between Montreal and Liverpool in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and its Pacific steam ship lines and in 
competition with the New York steamers. The Anderson Company 
propose to have a weekly service by steamers of 7,000 tons register, 13,- 
000 horse-power engines, with a speed of 20 knots, and expect to divert 
much of the New York traffic in that way. This company will receive 
a sabsidy of £100,000 or $500,000 sterling annnally for ten years, pay- 
ment to be divided eqnally between the British and the colonial Gov- 
ernments. 

THE EFFECT UPON OUE GOMMEBOE. 

The constraction of the Canadian Pacific steamers means a great deal 
more than appears on the surface. They will not only rob the Pacific 
Mail Company of most of its transpacific passenger traffic, but having 
a liberal subsidy, will be enabled to cut under any rates of freight it 
may charge. Four hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a year is 
equivalent to 10 per cent, upon four and a quarter million dollars, which 
is just about what the steamers will cost, so that the share-holders will 
have a dividend of this amount, even if the vessels only pay their own 
expenses. The transpacific traffic has always made San Francisco its 
entrep6t and passed through the United States on the way eastward to 
New York and Europe, but it will now be diverted over the Canadian 
Pacific. Vancouver will enjoy the trade San Francisco has had, and 
the business that has been going to New York will go to Montreal. 

OANADl. SEEKING SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

The Canadian Gazette, in its issue of the 21st of February last, with 
respect to the efforts of the Canadian Parliament to promote the trade 
relations between Canada and South America, says : 

The Dominion parliament now has before it the report of Mr. Simeon Jonea npon 
trade relatione between Canada and Sonth America. Mr. Jones was deputed by the 
Dominion goyemment to proceed to the Argentine Republic and Uruguay to inquire 
into the subject, and his report will doubtless stimulate the movement now on foot 
in Canada for the establishment, under goyemment auspices, of a direct steam-ship 
line. At present, Mr. Jones reports, lumber is the great staple article that Canada 
could export to these South American countries. In 1886 the Argentine Republic im- 
ported DO less than 212,000,000 superficial feet, and of this Canada supplied direct only 
34,000,000, though a large amount of the spruce and pine shipped from the United 
States originally came from Canadian forests ; hence Mr. Jones's suggestion that 
Canadian lumber merchants should cultiyate South American markets and cease to 
depend so largely upon the more fickle markets of Europe. There is also every prob- 
ability that Canada could supply some of the immense South American demand for 
coal, which is now met almost entirely by Great Britain, for at many points in Nova 
Scotia coal could be put on board direct steamers and conveyed to South American 
ports much more cheaply than can be done from Great Britain. 
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An export trmde might also be developed in cheese, agrionltaral implements, and 
light cotton goods ; while in retnm Canada would be glad to receiye sugar, tobacco, 
and such raw material as wool. The moyement is, it seems, regarded faYorably by 
the Argentine authorities, and Mr. Jonrs reports the assurance of tho foreign minis- 
ter that his Government would no doubt grant a subsidy to a direct line between 
Canada and Brasil equal in amount to that given by the Dominion government. 
The Dominion government has shown in the speech from the throne at the opening 
of the Dominion parliament that it is prepared to do its part, and we may therefore 
hope Ibr an early and snooessfnl development of Canadian trade in that direction. 
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THE POLICY OF FRANCE. 



Daring the past twenty years France has paid $90,000,000 as subsi- 
dies to her shipping. In 1870 her steam tonnage was 164,415 tons ; 
in 1880 it was 277,759 tons ; in 1883 it rose to 667,444 tons, and in 1889 
it reached 740,325 tons. As a direct result of this policy her foreign 
commerce has increased $500,000,000 since 1878. 

The following statement shows the amount of subsidies paid annually 
by France in her steam-ship lines in the form of mail contracts. 

Mail oontraoU to French oampanie$. 



Serrioe. 



Japan, China, and nidi*. . 

Sooth Amerioa 

Heditemnean 

Mediterranean 

Weat Indiea, Mezioo, eto 

United SUtea 

Bngliah Channel 

Total 



Mileaper 



22S,884| 
M.96S 

14«,5fi8| 
98.0181 

188,400 
82,6861 
B.858i 



784. 888^ 



Bate per 


Sabaidyper 


mile. 


annum. 


DoOan, 


DoUan, 


7.5M 
7.»I 


1,714,604.80 


738,800.00 


8.M 


876.463.00 


3.08 


76.000.00 


6.71 


780.661.40 


6.71 


473,360.00 


8.734 


30.000.00 


•6.87 


4,677.778.40 



In addition to this mail pay the Oovemment pays a bounty upon 
construction and navigation, which made a total of $6,792,778 paid 
during the year 1888, to encourage its mercantile marine. Of this sum 
$3,203,183 was paid to maintain communication with the several coun- 
tries of Central and South America. 



THE FBENOH BOUNTY SYSTEM. 

The bounties paid to French ships were authorized by act of January 
29, 1881. The bounty for construction is as follows: Wooden ships 
under 200 tons, 10 francs per ton ; wooden ships over 200 tons, 20francs 
per ton ; for mixed iron and wooden ships,. 40 francs per ton ; for iron 
and steel ships, 60 francs per ton ; for machinery, per 100 kilograms, 12 
francs I for boilers, per 100 kilograms, 8 francs. 
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In 1886 $507,534 was paid as bouutj to the Trausatlanlique Company 
for the construction of the four vessels, La Ohampagnej La Bretagnej 
La Oasoaigne^ and La Bourgoyne. 

AMOUNTS PAID ANNUALLY AS BOUNTIES. 

The total amounts paid annually under this act for the construction 
of ships by France are as follows : 



1881 1190,160 

188*2 908,100 

1883 632,040 

1884 886,980 

1885 222,820 

1886 901,120 



18iJ7 1712,180 

1888 872,160 

1889 (estimated) 927,840 



Total 6,253,400 



In addition to the construction bounties a navigation bounty is paid 
of 1 franc and 50 centimes per ton for every 1,000 miles traveled by 
French ships during the first year of their construction, with a deduc- 
tion of 5 centimes per ton per 1,000 miles during each succeeding year. 

For steam-ships built upon plans approved by the naval department, 
and of a character adapted for use by the Government in time of war, 
an additional bounty of 15 per cent, upon the cost of the vessel is paid 
to the constructor. 

The amount of bounties paid for navigation in 1884 was $1,717,866; 
in 1885, $1,513,556 ; in 1886, $1,515,669 ; in 1888, $1,232,840. o 

The total bounty paid for both construction and navigation was, in 
1886, $2,115,211 ; in 1887, $2,200,000, and in 1888, $2,115,000. 

These figures show that France is now paying more money than any 
nation on the earth for the encouragement of her mercantile marine, 
and the elSect is plainly apparent in her prosperity. 

PBENOH LINES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

There are five lines of steamships connecting Marseilles, France, 
with the ports of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic : 

(1) Compagnie Faixsinet. — Steamer leaves MarseilleB the Ist of each month for 
MonteTideo and Baenos Ayree. 

(2) Compagnie Nationale. — Leaves Marseilles the 25th of each month for MonteTideo 
and Bnenos Ayres. 

(3) Compagnie Florio-Rabattino (Italian). Steamer every fortnight from Mar- 
seilles via Genoa for Montevideo and Bnenos Ayres, and one each month for Val- 
paraiso and other Pacific ports. 

(4) Soc\6t6 G6n6rale de Transports Mari times. — Steamer each ten days from Mar- 
seilles for Santos, Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, and Bnenos Ayres. 

(5) Compagnie Cyprieu-Fabre.— Steamer each month from Marseilles for Monte- 
video, Bnenos Ayres, and Rosario. 

The Steamers of these lines are of iron, and range from 2,000 to 
2,800 tons register, and from 1,800 to 2,500 horsepower. 

In addition to these there is a line between Havre and the ports of 
the east coast and north coast of South America. The best ships run- 
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Diug to liio de Janeiro, Baenos Ayres and Aspiuwall are those of the 
French companies. 

TBADE BETWEEN FBANOE AND THE ABGENTINE BEPUBLIO. 

The trade between the Argentine Republic and France has grown 
amazingly daring the last ten years, the increase being 152 per cent, 
in imports and 153 per cent, in exports. She now holds the second 
place, her aggregate trade with the Republic being four million dollars 
less than that of Oreat Britain. The principal articles of export from 
France to tbe Argentine Republic in 1887 were wine $7,000,000; sugar, 
$1,900,000; dry goods, $5,300,000; jewelry and fancy wares, $2,600,000. 

Besides the construction and navigation bounty which it received 
from the Government, the Messageries Maritimes of France receives a 
special subsidy of $20,000 for each round trip, semi-monthly, between 
Bordeaux, France, and Buenos Ayres. 



VIL 



THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 



The Glennan Gk)verDiDent has not paid sabddies ontU recently, bat 
was compelled to adopt the policy to maintain itself in competition with 
Bngland and France, and she has foand it to be eminently snccessfnl. 

In a late nnmber of the Oerman Trade Beview, pablished at Berlin, 
appears a statement showing the results of aiding the German steam-ship 
lines. It says that ^' the expectations which the friends of the subsi- 
dized steam -ship lines had formed of their success have been more 
largely realized in the second year of their existence than in the first." 
It refers particularly to the lines established for the trade between 
Germany and East Asian ports and between Germany and the Austral- 
ian and intermediate ports. The losses the first year aggregated about 
$160,000, while in the second year they were reduced to $10,000, and 
this year the lines are expected to show a profit. 

Last year (1888) the North German Lloyd Company received a sub- 
sidy of $1,100,000 and $984,410 was paid to other companies, making a 
total of $2,084,410. In addition to this $1,047,200 was paid for mail 
transportation, making a grand total of $3,131,610 for the year. 

GERMAN LINES TO SOUTH AMEBIGA. 

There are lines of German steamers from Hamburg running through 
the Straits of Magellan up the west coast of South America as far as 
Guatemala, bringing merchandise of all sorts, not only from Germany, 
but other European countries, and taking as return cargoes coffee, dye- 
wood, and other merchandise. These vessels being subsidized by the 
German Government, and being maintained upon a very economical 
basis, are able to cut under the freight charges of the other nations. 
The Germans do not pay the oflScers and seamen of their vessels more 
than one-third of the wages paid those who sail in American ships. 

re are also German lines to the West Indies, the Spanish main, 
d east coast of South America. 
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A aEBMAN FLOATING COMMERCIAL EXPOSITION. 

Sir H. BaiTOD, Bart, C. M. G., Her Majesty's minister at Stuttgart, in 
a dispatch, dated the 24th January last, with reference to the establish- 
ment of a German floating commercial musenm, says : 

It 18 annoanced in the official Gewerbeblatt that in order to open new markets for 
German manafactarers, it has been determined to create a permanent traveling float- 
ing " Mosterlager'' or display of goods. A gigantic steamer is to be bailt for the pur- 
pose of a floating* exhibition palace, and is to visit at regnl^ periods aU the great 
harbors of the world, the rotation lasting two years. 

It is expected to attract purchasers and visitors in great numbers, not only by its 
size and novelty, but by concerts and refreshments. 

This vessel is to sail from Hamburg in the spring of 1890, and thence around the 
world by North and South America, California, Japan, China, Australia, India, and 
the Mediterranean Sea. The dimensions are to be, length, 172 meters; breadth, 21 
meters; depth, 14 meters. The capital required is estimated at 5,000,000 marks 
(£250,000). 

The Oerman Export Union takes a warm interest in this undertaking, and appeals 
to all who may desire to contribute capital, goods, or personal s ^rviccs to communi- 
cate with that society at Berlin. 

With reference to the formation of this floating museum the German Journal fUr 
Ex-import, Industrie, Handel und Oewerbe says that a gigantic steamer is to be con- 
structed, which, following a regular itinerary, will visit the principal foreign ports of 
the world in succession, and will be accessible not only to buyers, but to all persons 
interested. This steamer, by its great size as well as by the novelty of its purpose, 
is expected to attract large crowds at the ports at which it touches. After careful con- 
sideration it has been decided that each voyage of the steamer should, to bo of real 
use, last two years. Under these conditions the steamer would be able to stay in 
each of the commercial centers which it visits long enough to be of practical service 
to Grerman trade, and it could so time its visits as to arrive at favorable periods of 
the year. 

Hamburg has been chosen as the point of departure. Exhibitors and others in- 
terested in the enterprise will have an opportunity of seeing the steamer in that city 
before she starts on her voyage aronnd the world. The rout« has been decided upon, 
and the ports mentioned below will be visited in the following order : 

Copenhagen, Kronstadt, Stockholm, Gothenburg, London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Vera Cruz, Havana, 
Laquapa, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Valdivia, Val- 
paraiso, Callao, Guatemala, Man zanillo, San Francisco, Yokohama, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hong-Kong, Bangkok, Singapore, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Colombo, Batavia, 
Port Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, Tamtftave, Zanzibar, Aden, Suez, Port 
Said, Jaffa, Beyrout, Smyrna, Constantinople, Odessa, Athens, Messina, Palermo, 
Naples, Civita Yeochia {ion Rome), Genoa, Barcelona, Malaga, Tangiers, Lisbon, 
and back to Hamburg. 



VIII. 



THE POLICY OF SPAIN. 



Spain pays a bounty of 329. per tx)n on vessels built in that country, 
and admits duty free all materials required in the coustruction, repair, 
and equipment of their vessels. 

The Spanish Government subsidizes three divisions of steamships, 
all of which interfere greatly with the trade of this country with the 
West Indies and South America. The service in the first division ia be 
tween Gadiz, Spain, to Vera Gruz, and is paid for at the rate of $18,501.13 
per voyage. This first division costs the Spanish Government annually 
$556,939.50. 

The second division iucludes what is known as the Spanish Mail or 
West Indies, and is subsidized with $222,013.15 per annum. 

The third division embraces the steamship line pljing between 
Havana, the United States, aud Quebec, Ganada. The subsidy for this 
line annually is $243,687.60. These steamers carry cargoes to New York 
from Havana, Gienfuegos, Matanzas, Gardenas, Gaibarien. in Cuba; 
from Vera Gruz and Progresso ; from Porto Bico, St. Johns, and other 
ports ; from Hayti, Port au Prince, and in the Republic of Colombia, 
from Savanilla. These Spanish steamers run in direct opposition to 
the American steam ship lines. They take freight and passengers from 
the Ward line and the '*Red D" line, besides depriving a large num- 
ber of American sailing vessels trading regularly with the West Indies, 
Central and South America of the business they have formerly done. 

The Spanish Government also pays a bounty of $1.83 per mile trav- 
eled to its West India line; $1.40 to the line to the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and $1.10 per mile to the line to Buenos Ayres. 

In addition to the subsidies above noted Spain paid her steam-ships 
$436,180 last year for the transportation of mails. 

PBINCIPAX POINTS OP CONTRACT BETWEEN SPANISH GOVERNMENT 
AND THE COMPAf^fA TRANSATLInTIOA ESPAKOLA, PROVIDED 17 
NOVEMBER, 1886. 

Last part of article 4. — Contracts shall continue twenty years and 
shall be considered prorogued for two years before its termination, 
which shall not be denounced by either of the parties. Prorogation 
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shall not extend longer than two years, at the end of which the State 
can terminate the contract if it deems proper. 

Article 6.— The State agrees to pay a i^bvention of 10.18 pesetas 
(say two dollars and some cents) per mile on the Anieriean line, 7.15 
pesetas per mile on the line of the Philippine Islands, .73 of a peseta 
per mile of service on the connecting lines.' On the opening of the 
Panama Canal the Government shoald not pay on the extended branch 
from Colon to Gnayaqnil more than the canal dues. 

For the service to Buenos Ayres, 5.93 pesentas per mile (say one dol- 
lar and eighteen cents). 

For the service from Fernando Po, same compensation. 

From Marrnecos, the same. 

The payment by the 6tate must be paid in coin money without any 
discount whatever. 

Article 6. — The Government obliges itself to not make another con- 
tract during the existence of this; not to give a subvention to any other 
new line of steam-ships between these points. 

The company shall enjoy all the privileges and advantages given by 
general laws in favor of the Spanish merchant marine. 

Likewise it shall not be subjected to any special impost. 

If the Government desires to increase or diminish the number of an- 
nual trips, this can be done by increasing or decreasing the proportion- 
ate payment. 

Article 7.-^If at the end of five years the treasury of the company 
shows a surplus of profits, the Government may demand that one third 
of this excess shall be employed in extending new lines or increasing 
the accommodation of the existing lines. To determine the existence of 
this excess the company shall keep a special account regarding each 
of the vessels, in which they shall carefully state: 

(1) The coming running expenses of the ship. 

(2) The proportional part of the general expense in the operation of 
the contracted lines. 

(3) Six per cent, of the value of the vessel as insurance premium. 

(4) Five per cent of the capital of the vessel and 20 per cent, of the 
fittings, as a sinking fund. 

(5) Five per cent, of the value of the inventory of the boat. 

(6) Five per cent as a reserve fund. 

(7) Expenses of crew, coal, machinery, etc. 

The difference between the receipts and these expenses shall be the 
excess. 

Article 8. — When the company, in the performance of this contract, 
presents vessels purchased abroad, they shall be relieved of the pay- 
ment of the duties which belong to the State on their introduction, 
change of flag and matriculation, as also those which belong on the ton- 
nage of each vessel accoramg to their measurement ; but if any of tiiese 
vessels are destined to other service or transferred to another individ- 
ual, these said duties shall be immediately paid. 
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Id article 50, all agents of the compaDy shall be provided by the 
GoverameDt with samples of the products of. the PeniDSula (Spain) 
and her possessions in seas^^^ith statements of the prices of the same. 

These agents shall be obliged to insnre^at the usual rates and condi- 
tions, all merchandise intrusted to the company for carriage, and trans- 
fer to the producers of the goods, which seem most similar by the 
samples, all requests which may be made to them for such goods, and 
to remit in payment the value of all fabrics sold by them at the most 
favorable rates of exchange to the producer. 

1. SPANISH FLOATINa EXPOSITION. 

In the spring of 1889 the steamship Conde de Wilana (which is in- 
tended for a floating exposition of Spanish industrial products, like that 
which is being arranged under the auspicies of the German Gk)vern- 
ment, and will visit the ports of Central and South America) was in- 
augurated at Yarsalona by the Most Excellent and Most Illustrious 
Marquis de Pena-Plata, Gaptain-G^neral of the Province of Catalonia. 
This ship was built for Count Vilana, a Spanish grandee of the first 
class, who proclaimed to all traders and manufacturers of Spain that 
he would be ready to receive on board all sorts of manufactured articles 
for shipment to Latin America, such exhibits to be sold there or to be 
used as sample for orders from the merchants of the places visited. 

This most excellent hidalgo published a rather fantastical list of ar- 
tides, which he desired to carry as samples to Spanish America, and 
promised to greatly increase the trade between Spain and her former 
colonies across the sea. The floating exposition is expected to reach 
South America by the first of January, 1890, and will remain there for 
several years, cruising from port to port. 



IX. 



THE POLICY OF ITALY. 



An Italian law, passed on the 6th of December, 1886, provided a 
bounty, for a term of ten years from the date of the passage of the act, 
on the constmction of steam-ships and sailing vessels of either iron or 
steel and on sailing vessels of wood. The bounty on irou or steel vessels 
was fixed at the rate of 48«. per ton of gross measurement, and the bounty 
on sailing vessels built of wood at 12«. per ton. The bounty upon ships 
built for the internal or coasting commerce of the country is 249. a ton. 
An additional bounty for ten years is paid upon the construction of 
marine engines and boilers ; on engines Ss. per horse^power, and on 
boilers 4«. lOd. per quintal (212 pounds) in weight. 

The above bounty is also extended to repairs executed in Italy, and 
article 4 of the act provides that bounties on the construction of all 
steamers, engines, and boilers shall be increased from 10 to 20 per cent 
if the steam-ships are constructed so as to be useful for military pur- 
poses. In order to qualify for this special bounty the steam-ships must 
be divided into a sufficient number of water-tight compartments, to be 
able to float when one compartment has been invaded by the sea, and 
must show not less than 14 miles per hour, and the engines must be pro- 
tected by coal-bunkers. A sufficient space must also be allowed for the 
storage of coal for steaming 4,000 miles. 

BOUNTIES ON GONSTBUCTION AND REPAIRS. 

The report of the minister of marine shows that during 1886 $22,165 
was paid as bounties on construction, and $22,936 in 1887. The amount 
of bounty paid for repairs in 1886 was $30,175, and in 1887, $36,050. No 
expenditure, up to the latest reports, has been made on account of the 
special bounty payable to steam-ships adapted to military purposes. 
The total amount paid under the law during the last two years has been 
$111,325. 

On the 14th of July, 1887, a law was passed establishing additional 
bounties for the construction of ships. To the bounty of 489. on iron and 
steel ships allowed by the law of 1885, 13«. 9d. is added. To the bounty 
of 128. a ton for wooden ships 2s. is added. To the bounty for coasting 
and internal vessels of 2it., 69. is added. For marine engines 2$. per 
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horse-power is added, and for boilers 2«. per quintal, and the act of 1887 
allows £2 per ton of gross measarement for vessels suitable for military 
purposes ; 68. per horse-power for marine engines on such vessels ; Ss. on 
the construction or repair of boilers, per quintal ; and Ss. per quintal for 
sundry apparatus, and subsidiary engines used on board. 

BOUNTY ON IMPORTED COAL. 

The law also provides for a bounty of 98. 6d. per ton on coal imported 
into the country from foreign nations, and an additional bounty on navi- 
gation of 12^ cents United States money, per ton of gross measure- 
ment, for every thousand miles made by sailing-vessels or steamships, 
the number of miles run to be reckoned according to the shortest sea 
routes between ports. 

The number of vessels which earned the bounty for importing coal in 
1886 was 164, and in 1887, 118. The bounty earned in 1886 was $27- 
635 ; in 1887, $33,655. 

The bounty earned by steam- vessels for navigation in 1886 was $166,- 
685, and in 1887, $224,780. 

The bounty earned by sailing-vessels in 1886 was $499,100, and in 
1887, $481,445. 

The total amount of bounty paid in 1888 by Italy to its steamships 
was $1,570,938. The steamers in 1888 received additional compensa- 
tion amounting to $1,732,876 for the transportation of mails ; the boun- 
ties being granted by the marine and not by the post-office depart- 
ment. 

ITALIAN LINES TO SOUTH AMEBIOA. 

The Compagnie Florio-Bubattino under contract with the Italian 
Government sends a steamer every fortnight from Genoa to Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres, and one each month to Valparaiso, Chili. 
The steamers are of iron, from 2,000 to 2,800 tons register, and from 
1,500 to 2,500 horse-power. 



X. 



THE POLICY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 



Uuder date of August 24, 1889, the Hon. Samuel B. Thayer, United 
States minister to the Netherlands, informs the Secretary of State that 
he has made inquiries of the minister of foreign affairs of the Nether- 
lands concerning the subsidies,- mail pay, and other forms of compensa- 
tion granted by the Government of the Netherlands to encourage steam- 
ship lines, and has received the following reply : 

I hasten to bring to your knowledge that the service between the Netherlands and 
the West Indies is carried on by the '' Royal Mail to the West Indies/' whose times 
of sailing are given in the above-mentioned list, while the '* Netherlands-American 
Steam-ship Navigation Company,'' running between Amsterdam or Rotterdam and 
New York, established during the month of December of last year a monthly service 
to Buenos Ayres^ connecting also with Brazilian ports. 

These two lines are the only ones maintained between our ports and those of South 
and Central America. 

Regarding transportation between the Netherlands aud South and Central America 
there is no fixed tariff applied by our companies, the fi-eight rates varying constantly. 
According to information received from the Netherlands- American Company, the 
flnctnations for this year have varied in the cost of sugar from AS$, to 60«. per 1,000 
kilograms. 

Other merchandise paying according to weight from 25r. to 38«. per 1,000 kilograms 

Other merchandise paying according to the space occupied fh>m 22^. to 38i«. per 40 
English cubic feet. 

The Statement attached to the report of the minister shows that the 
Zealand Steam-ship Company from Flushing to Queensboroagh, and 
vice versa^ receives a subsidy of $16,000 annually, for carrying the mails 
of the Netherlands. For carrying the mails of other countries the 
Oovemment guaranties the sum of $104,000 annually, and for carrying 
post packages the company receives 2 cents for every package of 3 
kilograms and under. 

The Boyal Mail of the West Indies from Amsterdam to Demerara, 
Trinidad, and Curasao receives a subsidy of $14,400 monthly. 

The '^ Red IF Line of New York, for carrying the mails between the 
colony of Gura9ao and the coast of South America receives a subsidy of 
$480 annually. 

The Netherlands Steam-ship Company, between Amsterdam and Ba- 
tavia, receives a subsidy of $62,400 annually, and an additional sum for ' 
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mail post packages. Besides this, the Gk)vemiDent guaranties a certain 
amoont of retam freight every voyage. 

The Botterdam Lloyd Steam-ship Company receives a subsidy of 
$10,000 annaally for fortnightly trips between Botterdam and Batavia, 
besides the asnal compensation for the transportation of mails. 

The Dutch West Indies Steam -ship Gompany receives $1.56 for every 
geographical mile sailed in its voyages, the subsidy amounting to 
from $132,000 to $140,000 annually. 

The Boyal Packet Gompany receives a bounty varying from 60 cents 
to $8 per geographical mile sailed in its voyages, which amounted last 
year to $269,511.40, besides the ordinary compensation for the trans- 
portation of mails. 
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THE POLICY OF BELGIUM, 



The Hou. Edwin H. Terrell, ander date of Aagast 19, 1889, iDforms 
the Secretary of State that the Belgian Government has recently entered 
into a contract with the German Australian Steamship Company of 
Hambarg, under which that company engages that its steamers in the 
regular service between Hamburg and the ports of Australia shall stop 
en route at the port of Antwerp, and that for this service the Belgian 
Government engages to pay a subvention of 1.500 francs for each tiip 
going and coming. 

The Belgian postal reports show that the Government paid $172,927 
in 1888 for the transportation of mails, $48,250 of which was paid for 
the service to Central and South America. This, it will be noticed, is 
about the same amount paid by the United States for the carriage of 
its mails to Central and South America. 

Belgium also has a semimonthly steamship service to Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, and next year will increase the service to thirty- 
six round trips per year, instead of twenty four as now, paying the 
steamers the whole postal revenae and guarantying $250,000 a year for 
six consecutive years. 

The Belgian Government admits free of duty all material used in the 
construction of ships. 

B£POBT OP MINISTER TERRELL. 

Lkgation or the UNmcD States. 

BriisseU, September 13, 1889. 
Sir : I haye the honor to forward this day, under separate cover, printed copies of 
different contracts made by the Belgian Governmeut with steam-ship companies, 
granting subsidies, bounties and priyileges for the encouragement of commerce as 
follows : 

(1) Convention for the establishment of steam-postal service between Antwerp and 
South America. 

(la) Convention of June 18,18^, modifying and supplementary to the foregoing 
convention (of January 20, 1876). 

(2) Convention of March 10, 1887, relative to service between Autwerp and New 
York, made between the Belgian Government and the Belgian- American Navigation 
Association and the International Navigation Company of Philadelphia. 
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(3) ConveDtion of the Ist of March, 188t>, with the North German Lloyd, for the 
eetablisbmeDtof refi^alar commuDication between Eastern Asia and Australia and the 
port of Antwerp 

(4) Convention of August 17, 1887, between the Belgian Government and the For- 
ende Steam-ship Compauy of Copenhagen, establishing regnlar communication be- 
tween Antwerp and ports in the Baltic and Black seas. 

(5) Convention concluded June 24, 1889, with the German-Australian Steam-ship 
Company, providing for regular communication between Antwerp and ports of Aus- 
tralia. 

Referring to your dispatch No. 10, of July 23, 1889, asking for information as to what 
subsidies, bounties, mail-pay, and other compensation are given by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment for the encouragement of commerce, I beg respectfully to make the following 
report: 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICB. 

On the 24th of January, 1876, the Belgian Government entered into a contract with 
a steam-ship company of Liverpool, operating under the firm name of Lamport 6l Holt, 
and engaged in trade with various ports of South America (contract No. 1). 

This contract provides for regular steam service semi-monthly, and after two years, 
every ten days, between Antwerp and the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Ayres. The steamers are to carry the Belgian flag, convey the mails and all 
passengers and freight. 

Careful provisions are made as to days and hours of departure, other stopping 
ports, time of voyage, price of freight and passenger tariff, transport of the mails, etc. 

In compensation for the service the Government gives a bounty of 50 francs for 
every hour in advance of time that a ship reaches its destination. In addition the 
Government grants to the company all postal charges due the Treasury for mails 
carried by their steamers, guarantying the company from this source an annual rev- 
enue of two hun dred and fifty thousand francs. This contract is to hold for fifteen 
years from January 1, 1876. 

The Government also agrees to reimburse the company for all pilot, light-house and 
signal charges which it may be compelled to pay in navigating the Schelde under 
local regulations. 

Stringent provisions are incorporated, requiring bond of two hundred thousand 
francBfrom the company to insure the faithful execution of the contract, regulating 
the quality of steamers, their machinery, life-saving and fire service, food supply, 
complement of seamen, etc. The domicil of the company is to be at Antwerp during 
the operation of the contract. Ample provisions are made for fines and penalties, 
for loss or damage to mails, delays in departure, or other infractions of the contract. 

June 18, 1885, the foregoing convention was modified somewhat (see contract la), 
in additional articles, mainly increasing the number of porta at which steamers 
could stop en rout«. 

THE NEW YORK SERVICE. 

March 10, 1887 (see contract No. 2), the Belgian Government concluded a conven- 
tion with two steam-ship companies, providing for the establishment of regular serv- 
ice for mails, passengers and merchandise between Antwerp and New York. Weekly 
trips are to be made each way, and in the main the principal features of the contract 
are substantially the same as those of the contract with the Liverpool company 
hereinbefore set forth. 

The Government guaranties to the companies an annual revenue of 380,000 francs 
for carrying the mails, remitting to them the postal charges due the Government for 
the same. The ships are to be of Belgian nationality, and the contract is to run five 
years. 
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THE ASIATIC SERVICE. 

March 1, 1886, the OoTernment coQtraoted with the North German Llojd that the 
company's steamers in their regular service between Bremerhaven and ports of East- 
em Asia and between Bremerhaven and Aastralia, going and returniog, should stop 
at Antwerp. For this service the Government pays to the company the annual sub- 
vention of 80,000 francs, and, furthermore, agrees to reimburse the company all pilot, 
light-house and signal charges which it may be compelled to pay in navigating the 
Schelde. 

This coBtraot, although originally made but for one year, is still in force. 

THE BALTIC 8ERVICB. 

August 17, 1887, the Government arranged (Contract No. 4) with a Ccpenhagen 
steam-ship Hue that its steamers should continue a weekly line between Antwerp and 
the ports in the Baltic ; and that its steamers, plying between the Baltic and Batoum, 
should stop, going and returning, at Antwerp. For this the Government is under no 
pecuniary obligation whatever, but simply grants its governmental patronage. 

June 24, 1889, the Government entered into contract with the German-Australiau 
Steam-ship Company for the establishment of regular communication between Ant- 
werp and ports in Australia. 

1 have already furnished the Department with a detailed statement of the provis- 
ions and conditions of this contract in my dispatch No. 20. The subvention paid by 
the Belgian Government for this service is 1,500 francs for each trip, trips being mude 
every twenty-eight days from Antwerp. 

In addition to the foregoing special contracts entered into by the Government for 
the purpose of developing the trade interests of Antwerp, it grants, without any con- 
tract to the ** Kosmos'' Company of Hamburg, all postal charges due the Treasury, 
and all claims of pilotage, light-houses and signals, in the Schelde, whenev«*r its 
steamers, plying between Hamburg and ports in Chili and Peru, transport regularly 
from Antwerp, dispatches, passengers and freight, at dates agreed upon in advance, 
and after preliminary understanding. 

VV^ith the hope that the foregoing data will sufficiently answer and comply with 

the request of the Department, I hare the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant 

Edwin H. Terrell. 
Hon. Jambs G. Blaine, 

Secretarjf of 8UtU, 

BSPOBT OF OONSUL STBUABT. 

Mr. John H. Steaart, XTnited States consal at Antwerp, writes the 
Secretary of State as follows, under date of Augnst 8, 1889 : 

The volume of trade between Antwerp and South America is very heavy and the 
connections are frequent. 

There are two regular lines of steamers from this port to the River Plate and to 
Brazil — namely, the North German Lloyd and the Lampert A Holt. The former em- 
ploys about eleven steamers in the South Amerioan trade, ranging from 2,300 to 3,000 
tons each ; they can take about 25 first-class panengers and 1,000 steerage. The lat- 
ter line employs about nine steamers and from 1,500 to 2,800 tons each ; they can carry 
about 20 first-class passengers, and do not take emigrants. The Royal Mail Line also 
makes Antwerp a port of call on the homeward voyage, bat baa no departures from 
here. 

In addition to the above-mentioned lines there are at least three steamers leaving 
regularly each month for the River Plate, and also as many irregular steamers chartered 
as occasion offers, generally of light draught, taking freight for the smaller porta ; 
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these latter take heavy cargoes aod horses, bat no psssengen. Thsve aio piobably m 
all nine or ten departures per month from this port fisr the Aigenftae BepvUle. 

The departures of the regular steamers are as foUovs : 

Lamport 6l Holt, for the Rirer Plate, the 1st and 151k of each moath. 

North German Lloyd on the 14th and 28th of each month. 

For Brazil, Lamport A Holt on the dth and Korth G«rman Lloyd on the S9thof each 
month. Both of these lines can furnish other stf imurn if neeessaiy. 

For the west coast of South America there are two regolar linea^ nsmely 
burg Pacific and the Kosmos, each haring semi-SMMithly sailings, aad the 
send each (from September to April) a steamer ooee a month to Central 
The former line employs about eleven steamera, ranging op to abont 3,500 
the latter thirteen steamers, ranging up to aboot 2,500 tons ; these 
capacity for 24 first-clads, 60 second-class, aod 250 third-class 
the two lines mentioned there are steamers chartered aad sent oot to ports 
west coast of Sooth America or Central Americm as frei^t may (Ar. 

There are no regular lines of steamers froa here to the West Indies, bnt there are 
frequently charters made and Teasels dispatched to the diffBrent porta of the West In- 
dies as freight offers. 

RATES OF FRKIGHT TO 80UTH AMMBlCa. 

The average rate of freight for the Argentine Republic and Brasil is from 25s. to 3QS. 
per ton, for heavy cargo or 35«. to 45f. for light cargo, with 10 per cenL primage. For 
Chili and Peru from :0t. to 45t., and to Central America 50*. per ton. 

The only two lines deriving any benefit from the Belgian Goremmedt are the Lam- 
pert &. Holt and the Koemo^. The farmer company has a contract by which they re- 
ceive about £20,000 per anunm, under the condition that they carry the mail free ; 
this contract expires in 1890, and whether it will be renewed at aU, or under what 
conditions, will then be decided. 

The benefit of the Koemos line consists in free pilotage and exemption from li^t 
house dues, under the coodition that the departures of their veesflB are fixed for reg 
nlar dates ; any detention would deprive them of this bea^tand make them lialde 
to the same charges as any ordinary vessel. These steamers also carry a mail, the 
amonnt paid, therefore, depending upon the quantity <^ maner carried, which is 
generally very light. 
I am, etc., 

Jobs IL Stscart, 



XIL 



OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 



AUSTRIA- HUNGARY. 

Aastria- Hungary pays $823.40 per trip between Trieste and the ports 
of Central and South America, the sum being a mileage rate, and the 
total amounts to about $300,000 a year. 

The Government has also granted an annual subsidy of 120,000 florins 
to the steam-ship line running between Trieste and Brazil. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

Norway and Sweden admit duty free all material used in the con- 
struction of vessels. 

The Storthing (Parliament) of Norway on the 17th of June, 1889, 
granted a subsidy of $41,G55per annum for a mail steamer twice a week 
between Bergen, Norway, and Newcastle, England, and a similar sum 
for a weekly mail between Trondhjem and England. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Government has loaned money to its ship-builders at a 
very low rate of interest to encourage construction, and paid subsidies 
to the amount of $389,306 in 1888. 

The Government of Russia on September 26, 1888, granted an addi- 
tional subsidy of $65,000 annually to a line of steamers running between 
the Russian Pacific ports and Gorea, Japan, and China. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal pays an annual subsidy of $108,000 to a steam-ship line be- 
tween Lisbon and her African colonies. 

JAPAN. 

Japan pays $500,000 a year for ocean postage. 

TUBEET. 

The Ottoman Government has never paid bounties or subsidies, but 

timber for the construction of vessels is furnished free of charge by the 

Government, and vessels engaged in the foreign trade are exempt from 

harbor dues. 
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XIII. 



POLICY OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS, 



MEXICO. 



The Mexican Government is very enterprising and liberal in its en- 
couragement of steamship companies. It pays $420,000 a year to the 
Spanish Transatlantiqne Line from Vera Cruz eastward; $18,000 a 
year to Mr. Gandencio de Llave, and has recently entered into a con- 
tract with the Mexican International Steam-ship Company to ran semi- 
monthly steamers of not less than 800 tons register from San Diego, in 
the United States, down the Pacific coast of Mexico as far as San Jos6 
de Guatemala, touching all the intermediate ports, which are twenty- 
two in number. The company is to receive $8,000 per round voyage 
for the first five years for semimonthly trips, which amounts to $192,000 
a year; $6,000 per round voyage for the second five years, or $144,000 
a year; and $4,000 per round voyage for the next ten years, or $96,000 
a year; which make a total of $2,640,000 pledged to this company for 
the next twenty years. The steamers are also paid $60 per head for 
each colonist brought into Mexico for the first five years ; $50 per head 
for each colonist brought in the following five years, and $40 per head 
for the remaining ten years. The steamers are to enjoy an exemption 
from all tonnage and port dues during the continuance of the contract; 
are to carry the mails free ; all Government officials, civil and military, 
troops and employes, at half the rates paid by the public for the same 
service. These subsidies are to be paid by the Mexican Government 
from the import and export duties collected from goods imported and 
exported in the steamers of this company. 

The Government also pays a subsidy of $2,500 per month, or $30,000 
a year, to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company of the United Stales for 
its service on the west coast of Mexico, and $48,000 to the New York 
and Yucatan line. 

Mexico also pays European steam ship companies, under whatever 
flag they sail, $25 per capita upon all immigrants they bring into the 
country. The Government has also offered a subsidy of $18,000 per 
round trip once a month for the establishment of a line of steamers bo- 
no 
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tweeD Vera Craz and the Argentine and Brazilian ports, toaching at 
the West Indies en route. 
President Diaz, in his last message to Congress, speaks as follows: 

The contract term for the service of the Pacific mail steamers haying expired by 
limitation, the concession was renewed, as was also that of the steamer Campechano, 
mnning between Vera Cruz, Progreso, and other intermediate ports. 

A contract has been made with Mr. John C. Furmao for the establishment of a line 
of steamers which will make at least monthly trips between New York and Progreso, 
tonching at Vera Crnz. The said contract provides for the gratnitons carrying ol 
the correspondence and other small advantages without any subvention whatever, 
while in exchange the line enjoys only the privileges and exemptions of ordinary 
mail steamers. 

The Alexandre &. Sons line of steamers for long years has discharged the postal 
service between Mexico, the United States, and Havana, receiving therefor a heavy 
subvention. Arrangements have now been completed with Mr. John Ritter, the 
agent of the company, to continue the said service without subvention. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatemala pays a subsidy of $24,000 a year to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and $10,000 a year to the Honduras and Central Amer- 
ican Steam-ship Company. The former sailing under the American flag 
touches her Pacific ports, and the latter sailiug under the British flag 
her ports on the Caribbean Sea. 

SAN SALVADOR. 

San Salvador, with a population of 600,000, pays an annual subsidy of 
$24,000 to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, about the same amount 
that company receives from the Uuited States. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

British Honduras pays subsidies to the amount of $7,500 annually. 

HONDURAS. 

The Eepublic of Honduras pays a subsidy of $5,000 a year to the Pa- 
cific Mail Steam-ship Company for touching at her Pacific ports, and 
$7,500 to the Honduras and Central American Steam-ship Company, 
which touches her ports on the Caribbean Sea. 

NICARAGUA. 

Nicaragua pays a subsidy of $6,000 a year to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and $10,000 a year to the Honduras and Central Ameri- 
can Line. 

COSTA RICA. 

This little republic of 250,000 in habitants pays a subsidy of $12,000 
a year to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, and gives a reduction 
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of duties on all merchandise brought to her Garibbeau port by the 
Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company of England. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil pays about two million dollars annually in subsidies, and of 
this sum $502,000 goes to maintain communication with the United 
States, while our Government last year paid only $11,743 to encourage 
commerce with Brazil. 

Of this sum the United States and Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company 
received $100,000; the Bed Cross Line (English), $150,000; the Booth 
line (English), $168,000; and Sloman's line (English), $84,000. 

Brazil is increasing her subsidies and has recently granted a subsidy 
to Admiral Baron de Jaequay to run two lines of steamers, one between 
Santos and Hamburg, via Lisbon and Havre ; and one between Santos 
and Genoa, via Marseilles, for which the contractor is to get $150,000 
a year for twelve voyages to Europe and back. A decree imposes the 
following conditions among others : Besides the regular run of the two 
lines the contractor may use the steamers in bringing immigrants from 
any port of Europe, and from the Azores, Madeira, or the Canary Isl- 
ands to any other Brazilian port. For such journey the contractor 
will be paid a subvention of $12,500, besides which the passages of the 
immigrants will be pai<l to him either by the general or one of the pro- 
vincial governments. A clause, too, allows the baron to begin, from and 
after January 1, 18S9, bringing immigrants at the expense of the state, 
and at the rate of $20,000 a year for five years; and until his own 
steamers are ready he may hire others for this purpose, but his own 
steamers must be ready within thirty months from January 1, 1889. 
The concession is to last tifteeu years, and the contractor enjoys a pref- 
erence in respect of any other lines of transatlantic navioation which 
the Government may think well* to set up, and he likewise enjoys pref- 
erence in the event of this line being continued after lifteen years. On 
his steamers arriving at any Brazilian port they are to be unloaded and 
loaded in priority to any other ship. 

The Brazilian Parliament has also voted the sum of eleven million 
dollars to encourage the immigration of labor, the most of which will 
go to the steam -ship companies for transportation. 

The Austria-Hungary Government pays an annual subsidy of 120,000 
florins to the steam-ship line running between Trieste and Brazil. 

THE AHGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The Argentine Republic has recently made a contract with the Hous- 
ton Steam-ship Company of Liverpool to furnish a semi-monthly service 
between Buenos Ayres and New York, but for some reason it has not 
been carried out. Under this contract it guarantied 5 percent, interest 
per annum upon an investment of $7,500,000 in steamships. 
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The Government pays a bounty to steam-ships for every immigrant 
brought to its ports and upon all dressed beef exported to Brazil and 
Europe. The sum of $569,004 was disbursed in this manner for a single 
month recently, which, if the same rate is maintained during the year, 
will make a yearly expenditure of $6,828,000. 

CHILI. 

The Kepublic of Chili pays an annual subsidy of $225,000 to the South 
American Steam-ship Company, which performs a tri-monthly service 
between Valparaiso and Panama. 

Until the depletion of her treasury by the war with Chili the Peruvian 
Government paid a subsidy of $100,000 a year to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. 

THE WEST INDIA ISLAJfDS. 

The various West India Islands pay an aggregate sudsidy of $72,000 
annually for maintaining communication with New York City to the 
Quebec and West India Steam-ship Company. 

THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

The people of the Bahama Islands are endeavoring to secure steam- 
ship communication with the United States, and the colonial secretary 
has been advertising in the New York papers for proposals from parties 
willing to run a mail, passenger, and freight steamer between Nassau 
and certain islands of the Bahama group, every fortnight for five years 
to come. In order that there be no mistake about it the word "sub- 
sidy'' is plainly used, the language being: "tenders to state the sum 
per annum which the tenderers are willing to accept as a Government 
subsidy.'' 

THE ISLAND OF TRINIDAD. 

On the first of January, 1887, a contract was entered into between 
the colonial government of Trinidad and Tumbull, Stewart & Co., of 
Port of Spain, for the establishment of a line of steamers between that 
island and the city of New York, for which a subsidy of five thousand 
pounds ($25,000) a year for a term of seven years is to be paid. The 
steamers are required by the contract to t>e equipped with suitable ac- 
commodations for passengers, to sail semi-monthly, and the service 
began the first of April. All postal matter and all postal, customs, 
and police officials are to be carried free of cost A fine of $100 is to 
be assessed, and deducted from the monthly installments of the subsidy 
for each day's delay in the arrival and departure of steamers under a 
fortnightly schedule adopted by the Government, and the con tract seta 
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forth in detail the rates of freight and passage that may be (charged 
between the ports of Trinidad and New York. 

Trinidad also pays $25,000 a year to the "Trinidad Line'' to New 
York, and $48,000 to the Atlantic and West India Company. 

THE ISLAND OF BABBADOES. 

The English colony of Barbadoes, West Indies, pays an annual sub- 
sidy of £18,000 ($90,000) to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company of 
Southampton, England, as an inducement for that company to make its 
principal port the rendezvous of its fleet and the distributing station 
for its West Indian transportation. St. Thomas formerly enjoyed that 
advantage. The Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company has three fleets 
of steamers engaged in the Central and South American trade under an 
annual subsidy of about $400,000 from Great Britain. One fleet sails 
directly between Southampton and the ports of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
the Argentine Eepublic. A second fleet sails between Southampton and 
Aspiuwall, via Barbadoes, touching at La Guayra and other ports of 
the northern coast of South America. The third fleet receives and dis- 
charges its freight from and for Europe at Barbadoes and sails via the 
Leeward and Windward Islands to Havana and Vera Cruz, the vessels 
being constructed especially for the We^t Indian service. 

JAMAICA. 

During 1888 eleven American steamers, aggregating 4,097 tons, 
entered the port of New York from Jamaica, while 245 foreign vessels, 
of 119,153 tons, kept up communication between the two ports. Thir- 
teen American steamers, aggregating 7,620 tons, sailed from New York 
for Jamaica, and 204 foreign steamers of 80,735 tons. 

Jamaica pays a subsidy of $72,000 a year to the Atlas Steamship 
Com))auy for maintaining communication between Kingston and New 
York. 

TOBAGO. 

The Island of Tobago has recently contracted for steam-ship connec- 
tion with jNew York, for which it agrees to pay $25,000 a year. 

DUTCH GUIANA. 

Under a subsidy from the Government of the Netherlands the Royal 
West India Mail Service has been for some time running a monthly line 
of steamers from Amsterdam to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, from there 
to New York, and from New York to Amsterdam. This service has 
been supplemented by another line with steamers of greater tonnage 
and speed and better passenger accommodations, and the intervals be- 
tween sailing days have been shortened to three weeks. Besides touch- 
ing at Paramaribo these steamers will visit La Guayra and other ports 
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OD the Spanish Main, and sail from there to New York, thus offering 
another and serious competition both in freights and passenger traffic 
to the ^^ Red D" Line that sails under the American flag. These Dutch 
steamers take no merchandise from the United States to the ports of 
South America, but sail the other way, bringing sugar and other pro- 
duce, which adds to our imports but does not affect our exports. A 
similar triangular system has been going on for years between Brazil 
and Europe. English ships bring the raw products of that empire to 
New York, and with the proceeds of their sale purchase manufactured 
merchandise in England. 



XIV. 



OUR STEAMSHIP LINES TO LATIN AMERICA. 



There are but seven regular Hues of steam-ships sailing under the flag 
of the United States between the ports of this country and those of 
Latin America. These are owned and operated by — 

(1) The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, sending vessels every ten 
days between New York and Aspinwall and between San Francisco and 
Panama. 

(2) The Brazilian Mail Steam-ship Company, sending vessels monthly 
between New York and the ports of Brazil. 

(3) The ''Red D^ Steam-ship Company (Boulton, Bliss & Dallett), 
sending steamers three times a month between New York and the ports 
of Venezuela. 

(4) The New York and Cuba Mail Steam-ship Company (James E. 
Ward & Co.), maintaining a weekly service between New York and the 
ports of Cuba, a weekly service between New York and the ports of 
Mexico, and a semi-monthly, service between New York and Nassau 
and other West India ports. 

(5) Clyde's West India Line (William P. Clyde & Co.), sending steam- 
era once a month to San Domingo, Hayti, and other West India Islands. 

(0) The Morgan Steamship Company, sending steamers once a week 
lietwei^n New Orleans and Cuba. 

(7) Tlie Plant Steam-ship Company, sending steamers twice a week 
between Tampa, Fla., and Havana. 

THE PLANT STSAM-SHIP LINE. 

The amount of money paid the Plant line of steamers is not contained 
in this statement given below, for although they ply between the United 
States and a foreign port their service is contracted for by the Post- 
Office Department under the same system that is applied to the coast- 
wise trade. 

The Plant line service has existed between Tampa, Key West, and 
Havana for the last three years. It has two fast steamers in commission, 
the MaicotUj 520 tons, and the OlivetUj 1,105 tons. The Mascotte runs 
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twice a week the whole year round. The Olivet is only used to accom- 
modate the heavy winter travel to the West Indies. During the summer 
months the Olivet sails between Boston and Bar Harbor. The steamers 
leave Tampa upon the arrival of the through trains from New York 
and arrive in Havana the following morning. The amount paid this 
company for carrying the mails three times a week during the winter 
months and twice a week during the summer months is $58,500 a year^ 
or $10,000 more than is paid to all the other steam-ship lines between 
th*e United States, the West Indies, and Central and South America. 
If similar compensation were guaranteed other lines we would have 
regular weekly communication between the ports of the United States 
and all the South American countries. 

THE MORGAN COMPANY. 

The Morgan line sends steamers between New York and New Or- 
leans every ten days, and between New Orleans, Havana, and the 
IVrexican ports. This line has seven steamers, the Morgan Ciiy^ 1,291 
tons; the Arlcansas^ 1,157 tons; the J.Z^ut«, 1,287 tons; the Rutchin- 
soiiy 910 tons ; the ChcUmettey 1,931 tons ; the Excelsior ^ 2,407 tons; and 
the New York^ 1,259 tons. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
the line carried 334 pounds United States letters and 2,124 pounds 
prints, for which the compensation was $703.58. 

There are several other companies sending vessels more or less reg- 
ularly between the ports of the United States and those of Central and 
South America, all of which are embraced in the following list, taken 
from the report of the Postmaster-General for 1888. The statement 
also shows the amount of money each company received during that 
year for the transportation of the United States mail : 



Name of steamship line. 



!Paci6o Mail (from New York) 

jPoci fie Muil (from San Francisco) 

'New York nud Cuba Mail 

.'Steamer Haytion Republic 

]Lord St, Austin 

•Cljde 

.'Red **D" 

' VVincbe»ter *& Co. ***'.!'.*!!!!..!.!! 
'i!<few York, Havana and Mexican.. 

Royal Mail 

.Morcan 

Do!!!!!!i;jJiI"iJJIi"!!!!!!*'; 

• Oteri'a Pioneer 

United States and Brasil Mail 

New Orleana and Colombia 

Pacific MaU 



Total 



Destination. 



United SUtes of Colombia. . . . 

do 

Cuba 

Hayti and Tnrk's Inland 

do 

Hayti and San Domingo 

Venesnela and (* aracoa 

Porto Rico 

Mexico 

Central America 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Ceatxal America 

Hondurae and Guatemala 

Braail and Windward lalanda 
United States of Colombia. . . . 
Inw«rd senrioe 



Compen 
aation. 



$20,153 

2.S35 

195 

307 

175 

1.124 

6,084 

49 

6M 

156 

64 

46S 



11,733 
14 
76 



46; 9/3 



FOBBION LINES. 



There are also a large namber of steam-ship lines owned by foreign 
companies and operated under the flags of foreign nations, famishing 
162a 12 
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tniii8iK)rtation between the ports of the United States and those of 
Oentral and Soath America. 

THE ATLAS STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 

One of the most successful foreign lines, as well as the most danger- 
ous competitor to American steam -ships, is the Atlas Company, owned 
by English stockholders and sailing under the British flag. This com- 
pany receives no aid from the British Government, but has a subsidy 
of $60,000 a year, or $3,000 a trip, from the colonial authorities of Ja- 
maica for making Kingston its headquarters. 

This sum, which the Atlas Company receives from a single port at 
which it touches, is $12,000 more than all the American lines receive 
from our Government, and $40,000 more than is paid by the United 
States to sustain the company which attempts to compete with it under 
the flag of the United States. 

The Atlas Company has a fleet of eleven steamers in service at pres- 
ent, with one on the stocks which will be launched shortly, and another 
at the bottom of the North River, where it was sunk by collision some 
months ago. Arrangements are being made to raise it, and it will 
probably be in the ship-yards for repairs before this rei>oit is printed. 
The following is a list of the steamers engaged at present in the service 
of the Atlas Company : 



Steamers. 



Adirondack 

Alene 

AtboA. 

AIvo 

Ailna 

Andes 

Arrao 



Tods. 


2,700 


2,200 


2,200 I 


2,200 


2,200 , 


2.000 


500 j 

1 



Steamers. 



Alps 

AlV'DS 

Atlns 

CnriWel 

(Steamer buiUling) 
Arden , 



Tods. 



2,000 
1.800 
l.GOO 
1.500 
1,100 
600 



These vessels are all of iron and steel, were built by the most cele- 
brated contraotors in Scotland, and each fit for the passenger trade. 
By reason of their ability to maintain their steamers cheaper than the 
American steamer can be maintained and the subsidy received from the 
colonial government of Jamaica, the Atlas Line is able to carry freight 
at much less than is charged by the competing American lines, and has 
been very prosperous. It is a matter of common report that the profits 
on its last year's business will more than pay the cost of the new steamer 
that is now building and the repairs of that which was sunk last spring. 

The service of the Atlas Company covers the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main. The steamers sail from New York to Hayti, Jamaica, 
and other West India islands, and all the principal ports on the north 
ooAst of South America, and carry the United States mails. During 
the year 1886 the Atlas Company received $2,172 compensation from 
the Unft^ l^tates Government for the transportation of the mails^ 
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THE BED GROSS LINE. 

The Bed Cross Steamship Company, which is owned by English cap- 
ital, runs between New York City via Baltimore and the ports of Bra- 
zil. Its steamers are of first-claps English construction, of two thousand 
tons or more. It receives a subsidy of $150,000 a year from the Bra- 
zilian Government, and received $189 from the United States last year 
for carrying the mails to Brazil. 

THE BOOTH STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 

The Booth Steam-ship Company, which is owned by English capital 
and sails under the British flag, sends one steamer monthly between 
New York and the ports of Brazil, and bi-monthly steamers to the ports 
of the Amazon, for which it receives $7,000 per voyage from the Bra- 
zilian Government, or a total of $168,000 a year. 

ROYAL DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY. 

• 

This company, which is owned by Holland capitalists and sails un- 
der the flag of the Netherlands, is engaged in what is known as the 
triangular service, sailing from Amsterdam to the ports of the West 
Indies, Venezuela and Colombia, and then returns to Amsterdam by 
way of New York. It receives a subsidy from the Government of the 
Netherlands of $14,400 monthly for the transportation of the mails to 
Demarara, and also a bounty of $1.50 for every geographical mile sailed 
in its voyages, which amounts annually from $132,000 to $140,000. Its 
aggregate subsidies average $150,000 a year. This company has four 
fine steamers, as follows : 



Steamer. 


Tods. 


Steamer. 


Tona. 


Priun Wiliem I 


1,250 . 
1.500 ; 


PriuA Mauritx 


1,390 
1,290 


Prinfl Fredorik Hendrik 


Priufl OmiijH Xansau 







By reason of its subsidy this company is enabled to cut under the 
rates charged by the Bed D Line to Venezuehi, and is its roost danger- 
ous competitor. It carries no freight from New York to the South 
American ports direct, and therefore contributes little or nothing to 
our exports, but comes here loaded with the sugar of Dutch Guiana and 
other products of the South American countries, which it leaves at 
New York, and therefore adds largely to our iuiports from those coun- 
tries. It also carries a good deal of freight to the South American 
countries by way of Amsterdam, and is able to give a rate from New 
York across the Atlantic and then to South America cheaper than 
a direct American line can a£ford to offer. It is said that our imports 
irom South America by this line last yeai- were $14,442,000 and oar 
exports $11,497,000. 
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THE HONDURAS AWD CENTRAL AMERICAN COMPANY. 

The HoDdaras and Central American Company, which sails under 
the British flag, sends tc^o steamers a month from New York by wa^^of 
Jamaica to the Central American ports on the Caribbean Sea. It has 
two fine steamers, the Augtianj 1,213 tons, and the Hondo. 1,200 tons, 
built of steel in 1887, with fine passenger accommodations. The time 
of passage from New York to Jamaica is five and one-half days, and 
from Balize, Honduras, to New York, six days. A new steamer of 
1,800 tons is being built for this line, and will be put in commission 
during the coming winter. 

This company receives a subsidy of $10,000 a year from Guatemala, 
$10,000 a year from Nicaragua, $7,500 a year from Spanish Honduras, 
and $5,000 a year from British Honduras, making a total of $32,500 a 
year, and comes in direct competition with the Pacific Mail Company 
and the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, which sail 
under the American flag. It receives iu subsidies from the Central 
American governments, as will be seen, $10,000 more per year than is 
paid by the United States to the competing Hues which sail under 
its flag. 

SLOMAN'S NEW YORK AND BRAZIL LINE. 

The Kobert N. Sloraau New York and Brazil Line sends a steamer 
every month between New York and Baltimore and the ports of Brazil. 
It has four steamers of about 1,500 tons burden, which carry freight 
alone, and take neither passengers nor mails. It receives the sum of 
$7,000 per voyage from the Brazilian Government, or a total of $84,000 
per year. 

THE SPANISH WEST INDIA LINE. 

The Comi)ariia Transatldntica Espaiiola receives a subsidy of $436,180 
from the (lovernnient of Spain, and $420,000 annually from the Gov- 
ern men t of Mexico, or a total subsidy of $856,180, or eighteen times 
more than is i)aid by the United States to all the foreign steamers that 
sail under its flag. 

Three steamers a month leave New York for Havana and Vera Cruz, 
touching at the principal ports of the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main. It has a large number of steamers of greater tonnage than any 
sailing under the United States flag. 

NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAM SHIP LINE. 

This company sends a steamer every three weeks between New York 
and Porto Rico. 

QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

This company operates a line of steamers between New York, Ber- 
muda, and the West India Islands, sailing once a week, and receives a 
subsidy aggregating $^,000 a voyage, or $72,000 a year, from the 
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various West India Islands at whose iK)rts it touches. It has five 
steamers, fitted up for passenger travel, namely : 





Steamer. 


1 
Tods. 


Steamer. 


Tona. 


The Orinoco 


1.200 

1.500 

750 


Bermuda 


1.000 
1,000 


Trinidad 


Muriel 


Kl Am boron ffh .... .................. 









Last year this company received $1 ,G65 for carrying the United States 
mails. 

NEW YORK AND JAMAICA LINE. 

This line sends steamers irregularly^, under the English flag, between 
New York and the ports of Jamaica. As a rule they go down in bal- 
last and return laden with sugar and fruits. 

TBINEDAB LINE. 

This company, which sails under the English dag, owns two steamers, 
and charters a third, which sail every alternate Thursday from New 
York to Port of Spain, Trinidad. It receives a subsidy of $25,000 a 
year from the colonial government of Trinidad, or more than half as 
much as is paid by the Government of the United States to all 
steamers that sail under its flag. 

THE TAURUS LINE. 

This line belongs to an English company, and sends a steamer 
monthly, or oftener if necessary, to the ports of Porto Bico, and carries 
freight only. 

THE people's line FOR HAYTI. 

This is an English company which sends a steamer once a month| or 
oftener if the freight demand warrants it, between New York and the 
ports of Hay ti. It carries no passengers or malls. 

NEW YORK AND YUCATAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

This company operates under the English flag, and has two steamers, 
the JB<i8t Oate^ 1,060 tons, and the Tangier^ 1,260 tons, which sail semi* 
monthly between New York and the ports of Mexico, and receives a 
subsidy of $2,000 per trip from the Mexican Government 

THE ANCHOR LINE. 

The Anchor Line, which is owned by an English company, has a 
fortnightly service between New York and Jamaica with two steamers 
of about 1,000 tons, but it takes no freight or mails and receives no 
subsidy. 
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THE ATLANTIC AND WEST INDIA LINE. 

Thisline isowned by au English company, and sends steamers monthly 
between New York and Trinidad, slopping at other ports of the West 
Indies, and receives a subsidy of $48,000 from the colonial government 
of Trinidad. 

THE WINCHESTER. 

Messrs. J. W. Winchester & Company, English capitalists, send a 
steamer under the British flag every two weeks between New York and 
the West Indies, and a steamer once a month from New York to Brazil. 
Its steamers are of 1,200 tons burden, but take no passengers or mails. 

THE ERN LINE. 

The Ern Line has a fleet of three steamers, owned by English capi- 
tab'sts, which ply between Philadelphia and St. Jago ; they carry no 
passengers or mails, but usually go out loaded in ballast and come back 
loaded with iron ore. 

THE NEW ORLEANS AND BALIZE ROYAL MAIL. 

This is an English company which operates a weekly service between 
New Orleans and the northern ports of Central America, and receives 
a small subsidy from the Government of British Honduras. It has 
three steamers — the Breakxcater^ City of Dallas^ and the Wanderer — 
with a total tonnage of 2,500 tons, and last year received $3,393 from 
the United States for carrying the mails. 

OTERl'S PIONEER LINE. 

This company, which has one A^nierican vessel of G95 tons and three 
steamers which sail under the English flag, operates a semi-monthly 
service between New Orleans and the northern ports of Central America. 
It carries no passengers or mails. 

NEW ORLEANS AND COLUMBIA LINE. 

This line belongs to an English company which sends steamers twice 
a month during the freight season between Aspinwall and other ports 
of Colombia and New Orleans. 

THE TRAMP NUISANCE. 

The most serious competitioa which steamers bearing the flag of the 
United Htates are compelled to contend wiUi comes from so-called tramp 
veAseJH — the guerillas of the sea. They are generally worn-out hulks, 
diHcarded by the companies who owned them, and sent out as a matter 
of Bfieculation to pick up what freights they can from port to port, like 
an old and worthless horse turned out of the regular pasture to find his 
liTiDg by the roadside. 
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These tramps leave thoir native couutries, principally England, Ger- 
many, and Spain, a few moutbs l>efore tlieir annnal certificates of in- 
spection empire, They can and do reinaiD away for years, and fts long 
as they do so there is do power to compel them to undergo snrvey and 
inspection. Some of these tramps visit the colonial ports of the conn- 
try under whose Bag they sail, bat this is n very small jwrtion of their 
business. Their principal hnsiness is done between the United States 
and foreign ports, and us the cost of muintaiuiug them is merely nom- 
inal, they are enabled to cut under the regular lines of steamers to any 
extent that may benecessary to get the trade. Many of them unite a 
commercial business with the transportation business, and when they 
can not obtain cargoes iu the regular way thoy purchase goodti, or take 
them upon consignment, to be sold at the ports they visit. The Amer- 
ican steam-ship lines with which they compete sell transportation pure 
and simple, and are not allowed by law to discriminate in rates of 
freight. 

TABLE op DISTANCES. 

In connection with the question of establtshing additional lines of 
steamers between the United States and Central and South America, 
the following table of distances in statute miles, by steamer routes, from 
New York and from New Orleans, respectively, to the jwrta named, 
witl prove of interest : 

(Fumtatwd by tlM Hydrognpblo Office of Uie ITnitod SuUt HaTj Deiwrtiiimit.) 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 



New Yokk, Septewiber 18, 1889. 

Sib : Yoar favor of July 2d, 1889, has been referred to me, and in an- 
swer to the questions submitted therein I b^ leave to reply as fel- 
lows: 

ITS BEGINNING AXD EXTENSION. 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company is a corporation chartered by 
a special act of the legislature of the State of New York, passed in 
1848, the charter having been extended by supplemental acts passed in 
1868 and 1888. At the time of the commencement of business by the 
cowpauy there was a large and growing passenger traffic between the 
port of New Y'ork and California, culminating in 1849, during the time 
of the gold fever, in a business which was devoted almost exclusively 
to the carrying of passengers, there being little or no freight to be for- 
warded between the port of New York and what subsequently became 
San Francisco. 

The nature of the company's business was determined by the fact 
that there was little or no commerce between the port of New York and 
the Central Amerieau and Mexican States. The ships of the company 
which wei^e in use at the commencement of its business were, there- 
fon*, (UUmI up and run to meet the rush of people from the Eastern 
HtatcN Uy the gold tlolds of California. Since that time there has been 
a griMit change in the nature of the traffic carried on by this com- 
pany, and it hjis extondoii its routes by taking in not only a coast trade 
on the wesU^rn coast of Central America and Mexico, but also a trans- 
Poolflc tnwlo to Jaimn and China. This extension of its business, as 
well an the largt^ increase of the volume of merchandise imported from 
M<1 exported to the |H>rts above mentioned, has called for an increase 
ill the nunilH^r a« well as in the tonnage of the vessels of this com- 
p»My. 

THE COMPANY S VESSELS. 

Tho CMunpany in now the owner of seventeen vessels, as follows: 
The (Htm <i/ /VAfiiy» a fttMght and passenger screw-steamer, of 5,079 
ti t by John Vmeh at his yards, and costing $1,437,397.04. 
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The City of Rio de Janeiro^ a freight aud passenger screw-steamer, of 
3,548 tons, built by John Roach at his yards, aud costing $522,123.21. 

The City of Fara^ a freight and i)assenger screwsteamer of 3,532 
tons, built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $554,963.98. 

The City of Neic Yorlc, a freight and passenger screw-steatner of 3,019 
tons, byilt by John Roach at his yards, and costing $763,157.24. 

The City of Sydney, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 3,016 
tous, built by John Roach at bis yards and costing $760,820.23. 

The Colinia, a freight aud passenger screw-steamer of 2,905 tons, built 
by John Roach at his yards, and costing $488,380.68. 

The Newport^ a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,735 tons, 
bailt by John Roach at his yards, and costing $360,034.85. 

The Colorij a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,685 tons, built 
by John Roach at his yards, and costing $604,750.52. 

The Acapulco^ a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,572 tons, 
built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, at Wilmington, Del, 
and costing $600,232.81. 

The San Jose, a freight aud passenger screw-steamer of 2,180 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $367,256.08. 

The San Blas^ a freight aud passenger screwsteamer of 2.180 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $350,057.78. 

The Starbucks a freight and passenger screwsteamer of 2,157 tons. 
This vessel was a foreign vessel which had been built over aud repaired 
sufficiently to comply with the law authorizing her being registered as 
an American vessel, and she cost the company $329,920.43. 

The South Carolina, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,099 
tons, built at Boston, Mass., and costing $270,000. 

The San Juan, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,076 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $351,044.88. 

The Clyde, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,016 tons, built 
by the Messrs. Cramp at Philadelphia, aiid costing $325,386.29. 

The Crescent City, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,003 
tons, built at South Boston, and costing $314,352.94. 

The City of Panama, a freight and passenger screwsteamer of 1,490 
tons, built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $332,429.05. 

LINES AND LENGTH OF TRIPS. 

These vessels run on four lines : first, between 2^ew York aud Aspiu- 
wall ; second, between Panama and various Central American ports ; 
third, between Panama and various Mexican ports; fourth, between 
Panama and San Francisco; and, fifth, between San Francisco and 
Yokabama and Hong-Kong. 

The trip between New York and Aspinwall occupies on an average 
eight days, and there is commanication between those i>ort8, by steamers 
of this company, three times per month. 

The length of the trip from Panama to the Central American ports 
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depends largely npon the season of the year and the amonnt of freight 
carried, bat averages ten days ; and a vessel starts from Panama, on 
her round trip, on an average of three times a month. 

The length of the trip between Panama and the Mexican ports is also 
dependent npon the amount of freight to be had, bat averages eighteen 
days; and a vessel starts from Panama, oo theroand trip, on an aver- 
age of once a month. 

The trip from Panama to San Francisco ordinarily occupies about 
twenty days, and there is a vessel each way three times a month. 

The vessels of this company cross the Pacific from San Francisco to 
Yokohama and Hong-Kong every twenty days, and the time occupied 
by them in so doing averages from twenty -five to twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine days. 

PORTS AT WHICH VESSELS TOUCH 

The following are the ports at which the vessels of this company call ; 



AspiDwall, UDited States of Colombia. 

Panama, United States of Colombia. 

Pnnta Arenas, Costa Rica. 

La Libertad, Salvador. 

Acajutla, Salvador. 

Sau Jose de Gaatemala, Guatemala. 

Champerico. Gaatemala. 

Acapoico, Mexico. 

Manzanillo, Mexico. 



San Bias, Mexico. 
Mazatlao, Mexico. 
San Jaan, Nicaragua. 
Corinto, Nicaragua. 
Amapala, Honduras. 
La Union, Salvador. 
Yokohama, Japan. 
Hong-Kong, China. 
San Francisco, California. 



COMPETITION. 

In carrying on this business the company, as in the case of most car- 
riers, has met competition from various sources, from time to time. In 
every port of call, the vessels pf this company meet a competition aris- 
ing from sailing vessels, the amount of such competition being depend- 
ent upon the activity of freight rates for such vessels. Of late there 
has also arisen a competition from the class of steam-vessels known as 
" tramps," which turn up at all points, and at times are active bidders, 
at extremely low rates, for freight of every kind and nature. In addi- 
tion to these competitors, this company meets, at Aspinwall, the ves- 
sels of the Atlas Steam-ship Company, running between this port and 
the Central and South American States, and those of the West India 
and Pacific Steam-ship Company and the Harrison Line, running be- 
tween New Orleans and the ports of the Central American and South 
American States. In addition to these, there are also various lines of 
steamers running to European ports from Aspinwall, which, although 
not in direct competition for freight seeking this port, are always de- 
sirous of obtaining through freights from China or California, by way 
of the Isthmus. 
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On the western coast of Central America and Mexico this company 
meets the steamers of English, Mexican, German, and Hawaiian lines, 
notably those of the Kosmos and Kirsten lines. At San Francisco this 
company meets active competition from the steamers of the Occidental 
and Oriental Steamship Company, ships chartered by the overland 
railroad companies, viz: The Central Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Railroads ; also from the sailing vessels chartered by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and the ships chartered by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

GROWTH OF BUSINESS WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

As intimated above, there has been a large increase in the charac- 
ter and volume of the business of this company, particularly that car- 
ried on with the Central and South American States. This increase 
has been brought about by the growth of mercantile intercourse with 
these countries, and also by the development of the foreign states them- 
selves. 

MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES IN DEMAND. 

The cargoes carried by .he steamers sailing outward from ports of 
the United States are as varied in their character as the manufacturing 
industries of the States themselves. There is at the present time, we 
should infer from the nature of our cargoes, an active demand in the 
South American, Central American, and Mexican States, for all sorts 
of American manufactures, including cotton goods, woolen goods^ 
machinery of all descriptions, canned goods, etc. It is, however, the 
amount of machinery exporteil by our line which calls for attention. 
This class of goods includes not only mining and milling machinery, 
but agricultural implements of every kind and nature, gathered from 
the manufactories of the East and West. For your information on this 
subject, we inclose, as requested, a copy of our manifests, one each 
from the port of San Francisco and the port of New York. 

MAIL SUBSIDIES. 

It has always been the contention of this company, and it desires to 
be clearly understood upon this subject, that any compensation made 
to it for carrying the mails should be on as fair and reasonable a basis 
as that made to vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, and also to the 
various railroads employed in the United States mail service. The 
company has never called for any specific method of determining the 
rate of such compensation. All it desires is that any rate established 
as a basis for compensation to other carriers doing mail service shall 
be extended to this company for a like service; that is, that an equal 
service shall receive an equal compensation. Due regard should also 
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be had to the fact that the vessels of this company are competing at 
various ports with steamers of foreign countries which are heavily sub- 
sidized. 

Ed. Lautebbach. 

Note. — The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company receives subsidies from the several 
Central American Republics as follows: 

Mexico , $30,000 

Guatemala 24,000 

Salvador 24,000 

Nicaragua i 6,000 

Honduras .». 5,000 

Costa Rica 12,000 
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THE WARD LINE OF STEAMERS, 



113 Wall Street, New York, 

September 4, 1889. 

Dear Sir : In reply to jour iuquiry regarding our line of steamers, 

we beg to sabinit the following statement : 

ORGANIZATION AND FLEET. 

The Ward Line, though properly established under its present stand- 
ard in 1877, had been in existence, in a more or less irregular way, for 
several years previous. 

In 1877 the present line was started with two steamers, to which ad- 
ditions have been made periodically until 1888. 

In 1881 the business was incorporated under the laws oi the State o 
New York, under the title of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company, and this company in 1888 bought out the Alexandre Line, 
taking possession of two steamers, so that at present it owns the follow- 
ing fleet: 

Niagara toD8,gro«8.. 2,265 

Saratoga do 2,426 

Santiago do.... 2,350 

Cienfueg06 do 2, «X>2 

City of Washington do 2,635 

City of Alexandria do 2,4b0 

All of which are first-class iron steamers, built by John Boach, at 
Chester, Pa. 

AHBRICAN POLICY OF THE OWNERS. 

From the very first it has been the desire of the owners to keep a 
strictly American line, and this record has never been broken, uotwith- 
standing the constant opposition — so considered — ^received from our 
own Government. 

It ha<l been the intention of its owners to encircle the entire island of 
Cuba and other West India islands with lines of purely American ships, 
built in the United States and manned by American citizens, and from 
1877 to 1882 this policy was carried out, and would have been continued 
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had not a sudden stop been put to it by the action of Congress and by 
special legislation by heads of Government departments, which kept 
the owners of this line in constant fear of direct legislation against 
American ships, so that daring a period of from six to seven years they 
simply floated on, waiting to see what would be the result of the mar- 
velous bills, which from time to time were introduced into Congress, 
and how lon^ the antedelnvian laws, made for a time when there were 
no steamers nor vessels much larger than the ordinary fishing smack 
of the present age, were to be made to apply to the large ships now de- 
manded by our general commerce. 

GOVERNMENTAL OBSTACLES TO BUSINESS. 

When the late Democratic administration went into power bills were 
already pending in Congress to admit foreign-built ships under the 
American flag, ships that, being built at considerable less expense, and 
by their very construction could be used in the same trade at very much 
smaller cost ; and there were statutes under which Government officers 
were constantly harassing American steamers, carrying out, not the 
spirit, but the technicality of the law. There was a poor, very poor, 
compensation for the transportation of the mails, and there existed 
numerous taxes and fees which, taken all together, really seemed as if 
our Government was intent upon wiping out entirely from the ocean 
the very little that was left of the American merchant marine, ^o 
sooner had President Cleveland organized his Cabinet than a sj^stem of 
antagonism was established, under which all American shipowners 
bowed down and resigned to lose all that they had invested, and allow 
our British cousins to take possession of the oceans and the commerce 
of the Nvorld. 

It was at this time that all the American steam-ship owners called in a 
body upon Postmaster-General Vilas, presented their grievances, and 
asked that the $400,000 that had just been appropriated by Congress 
for the transportation of foreip:n mails be divided among them in pro 
rata proportion to the number of miles traveled by each line, which sum, 
small as it was, was, if not greater, yet morally much better than the 
paltry amount that had just been settled lipon lor sea conveyance of 
mails. The history of this controversy is well known to every Cong:ress- 
man and officer of the Government. We will simply state that the 
Postmaster-General rejected the commands of Congress and refused to 
pay that sum to the steam ship lines, and that upon their refusing to con- 
vey the mails unless they were reasonably i)aid, he inaugurated a system 
of most disgraceful mail routes, awarded the United States mails to any 
and every foreign vessel that he could obtain, and finally helped to the 
establishment of the overland route to Havana, now known as the Plant 
system, which naturally came into open comi)etition with the Ward 
Line. 

Notwithstanding the repeated complaints of the northern merchants 
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he persistently refused to permit the steamers to take regular mails, 
and that — it is so reported iu Cuba — through bis recommendation the re- 
ceivers of letters privately carried by the steamers were heavily taxed 
there, until it became almost impossible to communicate with Cuba by 
the steamers. (See copy of letter written to Mr. Wanamaker upon the 
advent of the present administration.) Again, during all that period 
of what certainly looked like open hostility, we were compelled to call 
upon the State Department for adjustment and legislation regarding 
numerous outrages, which from time to time were being committed by 
Spanish authorities in direct violation of commercial treaties, and Mr. 
Bayard seemed to carry out the same warlike ideas of the Postmaster- 
General, taking no notice of our just claims and not even replying to 
numerous letters written to him. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS MORE SATISFACTORY. 

With these remarks, we think that it will be admitted that we have 
reason to state that we -considered the United States Government to be 
acting under direct opposition to the American steamers. We will now 
proceed with our general information, only calling your attention to the 
fact that since the change of administration, with only the encouraging 
words of the President and the better disposition of the Cabinet, Con- 
gress, and the people at large towards the re-establishment of the 
American flag on the high seas, the American lines, and particularly 
the Ward Line, have already moved to increase their fleet and their busi- 
ness, the latter now having under construction three steel steamers of 
the most modern type, and larger than any of the fleet already named. 

EXTENSION OF THE LINE. 

In 1877, when the line was started, the two steamers ran only be- 
tween New York and Havana ; afterward the line was extended to San- 
tiago de Cuba and Cienfuegos, then to Nassau iu the Bahamas, and to 
these other ports were gradually added, so that at present the Ward 
Liue may be found at Havana, Matauzas, Cardenas, Sagua, Santiago 
de Cuba, and Cienfuegos, in Cuba ; Niissan, in the Bahamas ; Progreso, 
Campeche, Frontera, Tampico, Tuxpam and Vera Cruz, in Mexico. 

All these places are strictly producing countries and not manufact- 
urers. That is, in Cuba, sugar, tobacco, fruit, and woods are produced ; 
iu Nassau, fruit and si>onge ; in Mexico, hemp, coffee, tobacco, and 
woo<ls ; and all these countries are large consumers of manufactured 
goods, from the world over. 

COMPOSITION OF CAR€K)£S. 

The question has been asked, ^^ What do our steamers carry out?" and 
the answer is '* every imaginable thing ;" the wheat, corn and otlier grain 
grown in the far West^ the flour miUed principally on the Missouri and 
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Mississippi Rivers; tbe lard, bacon, ham, beef, and butter from Ohio; 
the manufactured agricultural implements, glass, earthen and iron ware 
from Pennsylvania, and the innumerable articles of every description 
produced or made all round us ; machinery taking quite a prominent 
part in a ship's cargo. With every article, our shippers, manufacturers, 
and producers are in direct competition with Europe, from where 
numerous lines have been started to those very ports, under large sub- 
sidies paid them by their respective Governments, thus enabling them 
to carry at a cheaper rate of freight. Take, for instance, Spain, a manu- 
facturing country as well as a producer of almost every article shipped 
from here. In the one item of flour the competition is tremendous, and 
necessarily so, owing to its very good quality, and which we are told is 
only equaled here at St. Louis, Mo., from where shipments are being 
made via rail to New York and to New Orleans. 

COMPETITION OF FOREIGN SUBSIDIZED LINES. 

The point has often been raised, in opposing any Government aid to 
steam-ship lines, that the country at large was not benefited, but only 
the port of New York. Is it not as much to the interest of the west- 
ern miller on the Missouri and other western sections to secure these 
markets for their flour, and to the western farmers to find and secure 
the same for their grain, and to the Ohio pork packer to add and hold 
onto a new consumer for his lard, his butter, and his meats, and to every 
manufacturer all over the country to find increasing demand for his 
products! It can not but be conceded that unless American lines are 
placed on some equality with foreigners, and particularly those coming 
directly to the West India ports, American lines can not increase and 
open new routes — iiuleed, can not live — and, if they can not live, the 
commerce cf this seciion must decline and gradually drift over to 
England, Germaiiy, France, and Spain. 

Take the Cuba and ^lexican trade, to which tbe Ward Lino caters, 
and examine the (rroat advantages that a foreign line, heavily subsidized, 
has. The Suanisl; Govc^rnment pays this line $2,036 per iiiile, and the 
Mexican GovciniMcnt $5,000 per trip between Vera Cruz and New 
York, via Havana, C'jba. 

The distance from Havana to Nevr York is 1,240 miles. 

Round voya<;e, 2,4!!i0 miles, at §2.036 $5,049.28 

Proportion of Mexican bnbsidj* 3,018.00 

Total 8,067.28 

THE SPANISH SUBSIDY. 

By their contracts the Spanish line has to make, and does make, 
three such round trips per month, so that for the thirty -six trips made 
in a year tliat company receives $200,422.08, without carrying anything 
but the mails. Two steamers of a second grade perform the service. 
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and giving thcra the very liberal valuation of a half million dolhirs, 
they have a net and clear profit of 68 per cent, without doing a stroke 
of work in the carrying of freight or passengers. Very true, there is a 
condition in the Spanish contract which binds the steam-ship company 
to use the excess of earnings allowed by the Government in the exten- 
sion of lines; but before this can be demanded the following percent- 
ages are allowed the company, which, as we will explain presently, can 
be made as ehistic as the company may wish : 

(1) Deduct all running expenses of ships. 

(2) A corresponding proportion for extension of routes and managing 
the business. 

(3) Six per cent, of the value of each ship for insurance. 

(4) Five per cent, on the value and 20 per cent, on its fixtures for de- 
terioration. 

(5) Five per cent, from the inventory of the ship. 

(6) Five per cent, for a reserve fund. 

(7) Expenses for board of crew, for coal, repairing machinery, etc. 
Here we have 21 per cent, fixed and contingent percentage, which can 

easily be made enough to cover entirely any excess, as, for instance, 
'' all running expenses, keeping up machinery," etc., and then no 
figuring iA to be done until after the expiration of five years, or afrer 
the subsidy has reached the enormous auiount of 81,452,110. Add to 
this that the Spanish Government agrees to give the (»,o!nj>any any and 
all the privileges that the Government may see fit to grant and will not 
be subjected to any special tax. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES PAYS. 

Compare this with the amount received from the United States by 
the Ward Line, viz, the sea postage, and that is all. During the ciuar- 
ter ending June 30, lb89, the Post-Office Department has paid the Ward 
Line the sum of $334.80 for the service performed between New York 
and all the ports before mentioned (see PostOtfice letter*), w hich amount, 
allowing that it will be the same during the entire year, gives 81,339.20, 
against $290,422 received by the Spanish Line. On the top of this we 
must not forget that the United States accords to the Spanish Line the 
same rights and conditions that are in force for American ships, whereas 
in Spanish domain every advantage is given to the one, and every pos- 
sible obstacle placed before the other. Does it not api»ear as if by such 
proceeding that the United States was aiding a competing foreign line by 
tolerating such action against our ships t So much for the Spanish Line. 

The Compagnie G^n6rale Trausatlantique, heavily subsidized by the 
French Government, and a lately established German line, well paid 
by the German Empire, are running regularly to Cuba and to Mexico, 
carrying there just the very goods that our manufacturers and producers 
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are trying to compete with, constantly making new markets and new 
consumers for tbem, and England runs, in ber usual fashion, nnmber- 
less tramps, which, if not subsidized out and out, perhaps receive equal 
benefits, because they run them under the Spanish flag. 

RESULT OF THE COMPETITION. 

Let us now see the result of this competition. In 1883, when the Cuba 
trade from the United States was supplied almost entirely by American 
lines, a tierce of lard weighing a quarter of a ton was taken to Havana 
for $1.25; or, say, $5 a ton. It cost for handling in and out of the ship 15 
cents per tierce, and a tax was paid to the Government of Spain of G2J 
cents per ton, so that it netted the steam-ship $3.78 per ton to )>ay the 
running expenses of the ship and leave a fair profit to the owner thereof. 

With the subsidized competition of the Spanish lines, and the French, 
English, and Germans, tbe same article has been put down to 40 cents 
per tierce, or $1.60 per ton, which, less cost of handling, leaves $1 per 
ton. What we say of lard holds good for tiour, for grain, for meats, for 
manufactured goods, and even for passengers ; and who receives tbis 
benefit f Could it be proved that the result of this great reduction went 
into the pockets of our people, or even into the pockets of the Cuban 
consumer, we might consider one as profitable and the other as charit- 
able ; but neither is the case. Goods are no longer sent to those coun- 
tries on consignment, thus permitting the consignee to sell at a fair 
profit over cost. The system of trade has changed completely within 
the last ten years, and goods are now shipped on clean orders from 
dealers who sell to the consumer, and to-day the general price of for- 
eign goods in Cuba, allowing for differences of exchange, custom-house 
duties and other Government fees, is about the same as it was ten years 
ago ; so that the difference in the freight simply goes into the pockets of 
the Spanish dealers. 

THE PASSENGER TRAVEL. 

The same state of afiiiirs rules with regard to passengers. The Ward 
Line, in building their ships, devoted considerable money in elaborate 
cabins, fitted with every modern improvement and luxury, and, until 
1885, received $60 for a first class passage to Havana. Travel between 
the United States and Cuba is of a limited character, and yet the ex- 
pense of fittings and fixtures and maintenance of a first-cla^s service is 
nearly as much as on the transatlantic ships carrying passengers by 
hundreds, for which reason the rate to Cuba must be correspondingly 
high. In 1885 it was fixed at $50, which is the rate now supposed to 
be in force. With the advent of a line which comes here with a secured 
profit of over $8,000 per trip, however, the rate has been marked down, 
and it is not uncommon to have passages sold at $35 to Havana, the 
same subsidized competition having reduced the rates between Mexico, 
Vera Cruz, and New York to an average of $60, against $85 ruling in 
1885. 
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The aDDual travel to Havana, up to 1885, averaged about 3,000 each 
way. The subsidized route inaugurated by Postmaster Vilas took, prob- 
ably, one-third from the steam ship lines, and the remaining two- thirds 
are now divided between a foreign line that has no price, because, being 
heavily paid in advance, it naturally takes the passenger at the passen- 
ger's price, throwing in free wines during the trip. 

The American Ward Line is running handicapped, and yet giving 
honest returns for the reduced prices obtained. The bulk of travel is 
composed of Spanish peo])le. The few Americans who go to Cuba are 
patriotic enough to stand by the American fag, but the Spanish ele- 
ment is bound to favor the cheapest route every time. 

MAILS GASBIED AT A LOSS. 

The question is asked, What is the difference between the amount 
paid by the United States under the present system and what was paid 
before the Postal Union took effect t We can not determine this, because 
at that time we only ran to Havana, and now we take mails for many 
other places; but we are under the impression that we get now, for all 
ports, not more, and perhaps less, than we did before that law went 
into effect. Under the present law the United States Government 
treats mails like any ordinary merchandise, and the argument was 
brought out plainly during the controversy with Mr. Vilas, when he 
claimed that he could see no reason why we would take merchandise at 
$4 or $5 per ton, and did not want to carry mails on the same basis. 
Perhaps that idea might be remunerative to Liverpool line^, which carry 
an enormous quantity of mail matter, but to the Ward Line the result is 
palpable, the mail being comparatively small, particularly with the rail- 
roads running as they now do into the very heart of Mexico. 

The accompanying letter to our present Postmaster-General shows 
the advantage of the mails being carried by the steamers. Tbe ad- 
vantages that the Kew York merchant shipper or middleman receives 
by it are identical with those of the manufacturer or producer. 

THE COST OF HANDLING MAILS. 

We have stated that for a quarter of a year the compensation for 
the conveyance of mails to all the ports mentioned was $334. In three 
months we have 28 departures and 28 arrivals, and we are compelled 
to sustain horse, wagon, and man, at a heavy expense, to take and 
to bring the mails for every movement, and daring the three months of 
summer, quarantine time, we are compelled to bring mails from Sandy 
Hook by special boat at a cost of $80 per week. Now, four quarters 
at a like rate would bring ns $1,336, and the cost of a year's handling, 
as explained, is $1,490. This, too, without taking into consideration 
the amount of money we have to pay for every ship inward and out^ 
ward for Government fees in various ways, such as pilotage (comi>al- 
8ory), custom-house entrance and clearance fees, tax on passengersi 
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port warden, tonnage tax of 15 cents per ton, which on each ship 
amounts to about $4,000 per year. 

We do not know what compensation is allowed to the Plant steam- 
ers under Government contract to carry the Havana mails, but we are 
told that through the combination with the railroad companies the 
division gives them for a run of twenty -four hours about $58,339 per 
year. 

The Ward Line is under a contract with the Bahama government for 
the transportation of mails, making seventeen trips between New York 
and Nassau, for which the British Grovernment pays the sum of £3,700 
per year. 

SUBSIDIES ADVOCATED. 

A subsidy policy may be objected to, and our free-trade friends un- 
doubtedly present strong arguments against it, but let us not forget 
this fact: For ten years the great question of how to restore the 
American flag on the high seas, how to increase our commerce, and how 
to bring in the South American countries has been discussed, and dur- 
ing these ten years the free-trade side of the house has had its way, all 
the while trying to make us believe that under their system all these 
blessings would come ; but, after ten years, where do we stand I Lower 
than ever, and sinking lower and lower every day. 

Give the other side a chance ; encourage our shipping interests, and 
we will present to the people of the United States American ships equal 
to the best or better, running to every important port in the West 
Indies, and to our South American '^ extension,'' and you will see thou- 
sands of traders from those now unknown regions coming over here to 
find the goods they want, better made, more easily to be had, and just 
as cheap as they can be bought in the old country. Give Americans a 
chance, and let the foreign nations understand clearly that if they do 
not accord the American flag the same privileges that we Americans 
give to their flag in our ports, these rights must cease. Now, how to 
encourage all this, and how to materialize it f 

In our opinion the bounty bill, now before Congress, is the best meas- 
ure. If passed there is no doubt in our minds that in two or three 
years the country will have first-class lines of American ships running 
in every direction, and the trade now virtually in the hands of our 
neighbors across the water will find its way to this side. 

Resi)ectfully yours, 

James E. Ward & Co. 



ExHiBrr A. 

Correspondence with the Postmaster-General. 

April 16, 1889. 
Sir : Referring to the couversation tliat our Mr. Hughes had with your good self a 
few days ago regarding the West India mail service, we now beg to submit for your 
consideration a few remarks showing the workings of the present system, and reasons 
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why the regular steaoierd plying hetwocn this port and the Island of Cuba should be 
employed by the Goverumeut for the conveyance of mails, with a fair compensation 
for the same. We also hand you the itinerary of our line up to the end of May next, 
it being the intention of our company to continue in like order for the present. 

Trusting that the matter will meet with your approval and favorable decision, we 
are, dear sir, very truly yonrs, 

James £. Ward Sl Co. 
Hon. John Wanamaker, 

FoBtrntaUr-Qeneral, Washington, D. C 

ARGUMENT. 

(1) Theregnlar mail toute, via Tampa, advertised to be a daily one between New 
York and Havana, has never performed more than three times per week, often only 
once per week, and for over a year has been only twice per week, as may be readily 
understood by examining the Plant Line schedule of steamers which sail from Tarn pa, 
Fla., on Mondays and Thursdays only, the mails intended for those sailings leaving 
New York on Tuesdays and Saturdays at 9 p. m., and should arrive at Havana on 
Wednesday and Saturdays in the rooming. 

For return of mails the steamers of the Plant Line leave Havana twice per week, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, reaching New York on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

(2) The Ward Line steamers leave New York on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
can deliver the mails on Mondays and Thursdays, the latter often on Wednesdays in 
the afternoon, and for return they leave Havana on Thursdays and Saturdays, reach- 
ing New York on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

(3) It mnst be assumed that the bulk of mail is a business one, much of it referring 
to merchandise shipped by the steamers that sail from New York, as already explained ; 
say, papers and shipping docum< ntti necessary to mako entries at the Cuban custom- 
house, and the failuce to produce which in twenty-four hours after arrival of the 
vessel is punishable by the customs regulations by fine imposed upon the consignee, 
and causing delays in the discharge of cargo and annoying detentions in the move- 
ments of the ships which have to go to other ports in Cuba and to various Mexican 
ports. 

If the ship carried these mails shipping documents would be in the hands of con- 
signees invariably at the same time that the goods reach Havana, and all fines, 
delays, and detentions would be at once avoided. 

(4) Saturday mail, — If a train to Tampa fails to make all connections promptly, the 
Plant steamer leaves without the mails, which have to wait at Tampa until the next 
sailing, three days later, reaching Havana on Saturday in place of Wednesday, while 
the steamer leaving New York the same day is at Havana on Wednesday afternoon. 

Tuesday maiL^As the steamers leave New York on Wednesday, said Tuesday mail 
can have no reference, or, at all events, but little, to the cargo then being made up 
in New York for the steamer which leaves the following day, and the mails referring 
to such cargo, invoices^ and other valuable information are oonseqnently held until 
Saturday, reaching Havana on Wednesday, against the arrival of the steamer early 
on Monday, and the only salvation against fines has been and is the sending by New 
York shippers of a large bulk of mail matter by the steamers which take it at great 
inconvenience and expense without remuneration whatever, and simply to help the 
New York Cuban trade. 

(5) Up'fnails, — ^The Florida route mail leaves Havana on Wednesday, closing at 
Havana post-office at 11 a. m., and therefore can have no reference to the cargo then 
being prepared for the regular steamer, which sails on Thursday evening. Said 
Wednesday mail reaches New York on Sunday, and is practically in the hands of 
merchants on Monday momiug. The steamer that sails Thnrsday at 6 p. m. arrives, 
at New York on Monday morning, so that the mails by the steamer, 29 boors later 
from Havana, are delivered in New York at the same time. 
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The next mail leaves Havana on Saturday, reaching New York for delivery on 
Wednesday morning at the same time that the steamer that leaves Havana Satur- 
day at 6 p. m. 

There is, therefore, nothing gained actually by the up-mail system, via Tampa, 
and the Havana postmaster, knowing this, makes a mail for each steamer and sends 
it direct to New York. 

(6) These bteamers have been running a number of years with the greatest regu- 
larity, and at all seasons of the year perform their voyages generally on time, while 
the Tampa steamers have been withdrawn during the summer months, reducing the 
communication to one per week, and, as was the case last year, the moment that the 
health authorities of Florida apprehend any danger of yellow fever the railroad con- 
nections are broken, and the mails are from five to ten days in transit. 

The steamers arriving in New York during the summer deliver their mails always 
on time, even if the ships are quarantined. 

(7) Merchants here aud vicinity, in their anxiety to avoid fines in Cuba for the noo- 
arrival of their shipping documents, have been in the habit of sending such special 
mail by the steamers, which was delivered at Havana by messengers, at considerable 
expense, until the Havana post-office, acting under advice of the United States postal 
authorities, demanded the delivery at the post-office of all such mail, and notwitb- 
standiug that they are covered by the proper stamped envelopes, have been demand- 
ing and collecting triple postage as a fine, a tax which creates great dissatisfaction, 
and is the cause of constant complaint ; the steam-ship line, though entirely innocent 
in the matter, coming in for considerable of the blame. 

(B) Compensation. — The rates allowed steamers have never been adequate, and this 
is particularly noticeable in the West India service, because the expense of carrying 
and delivering was the same — and we are not sure but what it was greater — as the 
European mails, being so much larger, naturally produce more in dollars and cents; 
and, so far as the West India mails were concerned, the Government never made 
allowance for the expense of the ships which had to send after the mails, carry it, 
deliver it, and, during four months of the year, pay for steamboats to bring it from 
quarantine at a heavy expense and always the same, no matter whether there was 
one or one hundred bags, to say nothing of the responsibility involved. The Post- 
Office Department is always on tho qui vive and holding us responsible for the 
slightest delay or discrepancy in its delivery. The Government's claim that these 
American ships were greatly benefited by reason of having mail certificates iii West 
India ports falls to the ground by simply stating that for a period of four years we 
have been running without them and have not bad the slightest ripple in those for- 
eign waters. 



June 5, 1889. 
Dear Sir: As an illustration of the facts pointed out to you in pre v ions corre- 
spondence, regarding the Havana mails via Tampa, we have now to mention what 
has just occurred. Owing to interruptions along the line of the railroad south, the 
mails that left Havana Wednesday, May 29, at 1 p. m., did not reach New York 
until yesterday, Tuesday, Juno 4, at noon; whereas our steamer. City of Wash- 
ington, which left Havana, Thursday, May 30, delivered what mails she brought 
on Monday, June 3, at 5 p. m. 

Upon orders sent via Tampa depended the freight to be forwarded by our steamer 
leaving to-morrow, which, in consequence of the delay, is materially reduced, causing 
us, as carriers, considerable loss, and to the merchants of the Cuba trade much in- 
convenience, as there will be no departure for Santiago de Cuba and Cieufuegos until 
July 5, after to-morrow's ship. 
Respectfully yours, 

James £. Ward Sl Co. 
Hon. John Wanamaker, 

Fostmaster-Generalf Washing totij B, C, 
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UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL MAIL STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 



New York City, September 20, 1889. 

Dear Sie : I think the best manner to furnish you the desired in- 
formation asked for by you would be to answer your categories in the 
rotation stated in your letter. 

HISTORY OP THE COMPANY FROM ITS ORIGIN. 

To answer this correctly it will be necessary to give briefly a retro- 
spective r^sum6 of the previous line that was engaged in Brazilian 
trade and the reason for its withdrawal. 

In 1877 the late Mr, John Eoach, with persevering industry, procured 
a ten-year contract with the Brazilian Government — a monthly mail 
contract averaging (at the then rate of exchange) about $6,000 \^r 
voyage — and it was fully expected that the United States Government 
would supplement fairly the Brazilian Government in mail pay. You 
will please bear in mind the long steam is through the tropics, where 
the evaporation is very great, hence the density of the sea-water is very 
great; this, with the heated water alongside, used for circulating pur- 
poses, requiring great speed of circulating pump for condensing pur- 
poses, and, as stated above, the salt-feed renders this service heavy and 
expensive on engines and boilers. The heavy cost of coal in Brazilian 
ports, the heavy port charges, and the absence of wharves to lie at, 
cause all cargoes to be lightered at ship's expense. 

DIFPICULTY OP BUILDINO UP A TRADE. 

And where a steam-ship has to inaugurate a new channel of trade 
and divert the same from other routes who are subsidized by their gov- 
ernments for the very purpose of diverting to their own countries the 
valuable trade of South America, it requires energy and perseverance 
and great outlay of time and money to divert from already established 
routes to one of our own country. It may be asked, why go into trade 
that does not show an immediate prospect of giving a fair retnrn to the 
investors! The answer is that it is only by patient, persevering, intel- 
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ligent (ay, and costly) work that you can divert commerce from an 
already established channel. It takes years to do it. You have to sat- 
isfy the Brazilian merchant of the sure permanency of your line before 
he will change his established business relations. 

Kow the advantage that is derived from the opening up of a new 
direct market for our own country and our own citizens is so apparent 
that no further comment is necessary. Our own country and our own 
citizens are immediately benefited. And to silence at once and for- 
ever the cry that this nation can not compete with cheap labor coun- 
tries I herewith inclose you as an appendix to this letter certified 
copies of manifests and the state that originally produced the article. 
Please bear in mind that these are certified copies, and are matters of 
public record and verification.* And no merchant — Brazilian, Euro- 
pean, or American — will purchase from this country if he can get his 
goods cheaper elsewhere with stated regularity. And the latter is one 
of the most important factors in this great question. If the line is run 
regularly, systematically, and punctually the consignee does not require 
to lay in more than he requires or more than the demands of his mar- 
ket justifies; he calculates the requirements of his market until the 
next arrival, knowing that it will be on hand on a specified day; and 
just as the requirements justify so the shipments are made. This en- 
genders the only safe, legitimate, and conservative manner of trading 
and doing business. It shuts off speculation and cornering, with its 
attendant results (nearly always sending in a disaster to some one, and 
breeding an unhealthy feeling in the market), because the actual wauts 
are supplied as required. 

It was a just conclusion and expectation that the late Mr. John Roach 
arrived at, namely, that where this nation derived so ranch benefit at 
once from the establishment of a line to Brazil, and which, as I have 
imperfectly endeavored to show, could not pay him for some years aft- 
erwards, and where he was competing against foreign lines who were 
sufficiently and adequately paid by their Governments at once ; it was 
a just expectation and conclusion to arrive at, namely, that the United 
States Government would supplement the Brazilian Government and 
give adequate compensation for the mail service. 

RETROSPECTIVE RESUME OF TRADE. 

It is a matter of history that Congi-ess did not take that view, and in 
consequence Mr. Roach was obliged to withdraw his ships, and he sold 
same to the Pacific Mail Steam ship Company at a loss of 66 per cent. 
During the time Mr. Roach's line was running the imports increased 
very rapidly; directly it was withdrawn as quickly they fell off, and 
the Brazilian trade became speculative and unhealthy, and it is a mat- 
ter of record which the mercantile agencies can confirm, that during 
the interval between the existence of Mr. Roach's line and the perma- 



* Abstracts of these manifests appear iu a preceding chapter 
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nent establisbment of the Uuited States aud Brazil Mail Steam-sbip 
Company that there were more failures of mercantile Iiouses doing 
business with Brazil in this country than at any other period. 

Therefore, a number of prominent citizens and merchants doing busi- 
ness principally with South America, seeing that attention was again 
being drawn by Congress to this very important matter, they reasonably 
inferred that our legislators, the more they investigated, the more they 
would see the absolute necessity of adopting an in telligent policy (as 
other nations do) in this respect. Confident in this belief, these patri- 
otic gentlemen, in the desire to see their own country in the possession 
of its natural markets, which, from their geographic and climatic con- 
ditions, want what we produce and manufiicture, and from the same 
causes we want what they produce (aud it is needless to say these are 
the very best conditions under the sun to bring nations together in 
trade), determined to establish the (Jnited States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company, as before stated, under the belief that Congress, with its 
awakened interest would adequately pay for carrying its own mails 
(which they are bound to do under the postal convention of Berne), and 
a patriotic desire to foster trade to our legitimate markets and retain 
our flag on the ocean. 

Please bear in mind that these American gentlemen have not received 
one cent from their investment from the date of its charter, April 1S82, 
up to date. And they paid 1(K) cents on the dollar for every share they 
own. This company has gone sturdily on, aud by persevering, econom- 
ical, efficient policy suceeded in increasing the value of exports steadily. 
Does this not show that what is here recited is true, aud that these 
patriotic gentlemen were right in their deductions t 

FLEET AND VOYAGES. 

You also ask " the number and character of your ships ; their tonnage ; 
where they were constructed; their fmght aud passenger capacity; 
the ports at which they touch ; and the frequency aud length of the 
voyages.'^ 

This company own three steamships and two now building, namely. 

Steam-ship Advance^ rated A 1, highest class, 2,605 tons gross, eighty 
saloon, one hundred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 2,900 tons 
weight and measurement, and 900 tous coal in bunkers. 

Steam-ship FinancSy rated A 1, highest class, 2,603 tons gross, eighty 
saloon, one hundred steerage pa§sengers. Cargo capacity 2,900 tons 
weight and measurement, and 900 tous coal in bunkers. 

Steam-ship Alltanca, rated A 1, highest class, 2,985 tons gross, one 
hundred and twenty saloon, one hundred and fifty steerage passengers* 
Cargo capacity 3,500 tons weight and measurement, and 1,200 tons 
coal in bunkers. 

Steam-sbip Seguranca (now building), 3,500 tons gross, two hundred 
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saloon, two handred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 4,000 tons 
weight and measurement, and 1,200 tons coal in bunkers. 

Steam-ship Vigilanca (now building), 3,500 tons gross, two hundred 
saloon, two hundred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 4,000 tons 
weight and measurement, and 1,200 tons coal in bunkers. 

The above steam-ships were built and are building on the Delaware 
River, by the Delaware River Iron Ship Building and Engine Works, 
Chester, Pa. 

These steam-ships leave New York at about twenty-one days' inter- 
vals, and generally on the third day afterwards leave Newport News, 
Va., with United States mails and manufacturers' produce from a cen- 
tral point in this country, and enable correspondents to take advan- 
tage of the latest hour for mailing (by fast mail trains to Newport 
News, Va). 

PORTS VISITED BY THE BRAZIL LINE. 

The following is a tabulated statement of ports of call after leaving 
Newport News, embraced iu the Unitetl States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company's system, also corresponding distances from said ports 
of call from Liverpool ; popalation of said ports and monthly consump- 
tion of flour : 



Ports. 



Pupulatiuu. 



St. Thomas (di«tribatiiig point Danish Wo9t 
Indies to seTorat a4jacent islands) 

HArtinique, French West Indies 

Barbadoes (distiibnting point for British 
West Indies mail and morchandise) 

Paia (75 miles up Para River, Brazil branch 
of Amazon. Distributing point for Aina- 
Eonian Valley and River; ext*)Dds 3.000 
miles) 

Maranham. capital of province; Bra/.il a 
tidal harbor. Distributing point for ad- 
jacent provinces 

Pemambuco. capital of province ; Brazil a 
tidal harbor. Distributing point for ad- 
jacent provinces 

Bahia, capital of province ; Brazil eaMV of 
access. Distributing point for adjacent 

provinces 

Rio De Janeiro, capital of Brazil : Brazil 
eiisy of access. Distributes to all poiut.H 
south 

Santos, Brazil 



40,000 
32,000 

180,000 



4.S, 000 

32,000 

130, 000 

140, 000 

400.000 



Di.stance 

from 

New York. 



1.440 
1,717 

1.880 



3,022 
3,397 
4.177 
4,563 



5,308 
5,516 



Distance 

from 
Liverpool. 



3,560 
3, 626 

3,682 



4.062 
4,150 
4,886 
5,200 



5.350 
5,280 



Barrels of 

flour 
per month. 



• 7,500 

10.000 
12,000 
40.000 



Names of ports that immediately connect iu distribution and for- 
warding mail and cargo on through bills of lading with this company's 
steamers from St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, and Barbadoes, British 
West Indies, in Caribbean Sea: Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Mont 
Serrat, St Vincent, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Trinidad, Demerara, Porto 
Rico, Martinique. 

Names of ports that immediate and close connection is made with in 
distribution and forwarding raail and cargo on tlirough bills of lading 
with this company's steamers from points of crJJ in Brazil: Ceari, P^r- 
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anagua, Antonia, Santa Catbariua, Rio Grande do Sul, Pllotas, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, Montevideo (Uruguay), Buenos Ayres, Rosario (Argen- 
tine Republic). 

VALUE OF THIS LINE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

It may be an interesting, as it is an incontrovertible fact, to mention 
here that since the establishment of this line the freight on coffee has 
never gone above 60 cents per bag (of 132 pounds) from Brazil to New 
York, and the latter only by one ship once. The average freight since 
the establishment of this line has been 28 cents per bag. Before the 
establishment of this line $1 per bag was the maximum and 60 ceut8 
the average freight per bag, the difference in money value to our citi- 
zens in this item alone amounting to $3,800,000 since the establishment 
of the United States and Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company. Other 
items of import and export can be summarized in the same manner in 
a lesser degree. 

COST OP CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OP SHIPS. 

Second query: ^' What is the cost of constructing and maintaining 
your ships as compared with European ships of same description f 

The cost of similar steamships built and classed in the same manner 
with the same accommodations and mechanical appliances for rapid 
handling of cargo in Great Britain would be 18 per cent, less than in 
this country. The steam-ships Finance and Advance cost $350,000 each ; 
the AUianca cost $380,000 ; the new steam-ships Seguranca and Vig* 
ilanca will cost, as per contnict, nearly $450,000 each. 

The cost of maintenance is about 25 per cent, more in favor of Euro- 
pean steamers generally, ship for ship, in all respects equal in speed, 
power, passenger accommodation, etc.; but from the very many me- 
chanical appliances, also the application of a patented device for cir- 
culating and generating, also an improved hot blast (Main's system) 
this company can and does operate its ships on almost equal terms, as 
regards expense, with foreign ships of the same class and character. 
Please bear in mind I am now quoting in comparison ships of the same 
class as this company owns, not ships of the genus ^^ tramp,'' that are 
simply pot-metal boxes afloat 

PEATUBBS OP COMPETITION—'* TRAMPS " AND SUBSIDIES. 

Third query: " What competition do you meet with, either from New 
York or Europe, either by " tramps " or by regular lines of American 
ships t" 

This question is a most pi*olific one. Besides the great and substan- 
tial mail pay given by European nations to regular lines, the accursed 
systems or laws that allow these irresponsible foreign ^< tramps " to 
trade from oar own country to other countries other than their own, 
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makiug this country tht'ir base of operations and headquarters, and 
where they are not amenable to our laws as our ships are, is the gross- 
est injury and injustice that has ever been perpetrated. 

We have as competitors two English and one German (so-called) 
lines, both "tramps" pure and simple, which unite invariably with 
their transportation business a commercial one. In nearly every case 
their ships are old (very old) vessels, and in some instances "off their 
letters"; in other words, have no class in any classification society. 

HOW TRAMP VESSELS ARE MANAGED. 

These vessels leave their native country where- they are amenable to 
tiie inspection laws, wherein at stated periods the hull, boilers, and en- 
gines are inspected, and the necessary repairs required must be made. 
They come to this country and ply so-called lines, manned by their own 
countrymen (naturally), who are paid at a much lower rate of wages 
than is paid American seamen. They generally lay in a very large 
supply of salted provisions and all they require in this country is small 
supplies of fresh beef, etc., coal, and a limited amount of stevedore 
labor. Now, the statement may be made that these seamen whom these 
foreigners ship would desert in our ports where they can by so doing 
get higher wages; to a very limited extent this is true; but they take 
care, if possible, to ship married men, and with offer of allotment notes, 
leaving half pay to their families, and these seamen must invariably 
find sureties that they will not desert the ship during the period agreed 
upon in the ship's articles. You can readily see by this method that 
they do keep these crews at the low rate of pay. If repairs are re- 
quired to their machinery, they invariably send for duplicate parts or 
send the damaged part to their own country for renewal or repairs. 

DANGEROUS CONDITION OF THE TRAMPS. 

These " tramps^ run year after year — old vessels subject to no law 
here by which legal supervision can be exercised. Their boilers may 
be on the point of explosion, their machinery may bo in a dangerous 
condition, their hulls may be in the last stage of decay, their ships 
may be under-manned, their boats may not be fit to float when lowered 
from the davits, yet there is no law in this country to reach these for- 
eigners as long as they keep away from their own country, and as long 
as it suits the convenience or cupidity of their owners. It no doubt 
will surprise you to learn that there is little if any difference made in 
the rate of premiums on cargo policies charged by our local insurance 
companies. This is due to the keen competition amongst them. As a 
natural sequence these ships, to get cargo at all, must take, and do 
take, a lower rate of freight. I state here as a positive fact that the 
writer asked the mate of one of these "tramps" "if it was not positively 
dangerous to go to sea in the steamer he was in,'' and I further asked 
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biin " how many men be bad in bis watcb." His reply was '*tbe lookout 
and tbe man at the wheel." I asked him then *' how do yoa handle your 
canvass t" The mate replied, ^^ I take the man off the lookout, lash the 
wheel, and take tbe man from there, and I go also.'' He further added, 
" Nothing but dire necessity keeps me at this dog's life.'' 

Now in a case such as this is, here is this undermanned ship going 
on ahead, no one steering, no one on tbe lookout, yawing about, abso- 
lutely dangerous toother craft on the ocean. We have no law to reach 
these vessels, although their cargoes may be wholly owned by United 
States citizens and insured in United States insurance companies. 
Does it not strike you that these '^tramps" are absolutely unsea* 
worthy t If these ships would only carry passengers, our laws would 
reach them, and all the requirements of our laws would have to be met 
fully, but when these crafts do carry passengers, they evade our laws 
by putting these passengers on their articles in fictitious positions. 
Being foreigners, this country has no control over their articles ; they 
are deposited at their consulates, aud their consul's certificate to our 
custom-house is all that is produced. 

MIXING COMMERCIAL BUSINESS INTO TRANSPORTATION. 

To show you another phase of this gross outrage upon our country : 
We have as competitors in our system and route these so-called lines, 
who are merchants and exporters dealing in Brazil, etc. These mer- 
chants and exporters are located in Europe; their interests lie there, 
their extended credits are located there. Does it not stand to reason 
that they will (aud they do) discriminate in favor of themselves f For 
instance, to secure a constituent from an American house they will 
Cc'irry American produce and manufactures at a lower rate than the fair 
trader can do ; ostensibly they will quote a freight rate, but they will 
so wrap up their cost, freight, and charges that it will be diflicult to dis- 
integrate them. Again, where an item of commerce enhances in value, 
how easy to shut out other dealers and then fill their ship. Now, tbe 
writer contends that it is the grossest injustice in any company, steamer, 
or vessel that advertises for patronage before the public, to discrimi- 
nate in rates either in their own or any one's else favor. It is supposed 
by the merchant that he is competing for business; that he is doing so 
upon equal terms with all. He does not suppose, and ought not to be 
subjected to the supposition, that where by bis energy, skill, fore- 
thought, and enterprise, he ships and consigns items of commerce, that 
he is laying bare all he has striven for to his competitor. The owner of 
these accursed '^ tramps," knowing the character of the merchant I have 
described, immediately ships the same article, nominally under another 
name, and is it not natural that this ^* tramp" owner should give him- 
self a lower rate of freight and completely nullify the efforts of the fair 
trader above described, and send him disgusted off the field t 
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HOW THEY CUT INTO THE TRADE. 

These "tramps^ kuow by the published schedule the sailiugs of this 
compaDy (the same rules apply to other regular American lines) ; 
they then advertise to leave a day or so ahead of this company's date, 
knowing fully they can not possibly sail. Then they wait for the orders 
the regular American mail steam-ship brings in, postpooing their trip 
for the only reasoft they are not fully loaded, and just sail as suits their 
convenience. These vessels never keep faith with the public unless it 
suits their convenience and pocket. True, postponements at rare inter- 
vals are made even by the regular mail steam-ships, but it is for an un- 
foreseen and unpreventable cause. Now take the case of an exporter 
in this country who has to deliver a line of goods within a specified 
time. He ships his goods upon the faith of the " tramp" advertise- 
ment that shows that ample time is left for his shipment to be deliv- 
ered. Perhaps the merchant owner of that tramp wants that order, 
and knows the conditions of delivery in the sale. He can have that 
order canceled by nondelivery within the limit, and he then steps in, 
I can multiply case after case to show the harm, unfairness, injustice, 
and wrong these foreign merchant-owned ships do, not only, to regu- 
larly-organized American mail steam-ship companies, but to our own 
merchant citizens. 

INSPECTION OF AMERICAN SHIPS. 

Now let us take the other phase of this question as it affects the regu- 
lar American mail steam ship company. I want to emphatically state 
that 1 have no desire to be understood as complaining of our inspection 
and other laws relating to American steam-ships. They are just and 
proper, and are a guaranty to the public that these ships are seawor- 
thy, of the competency of their officers, either on deck or in the engine- 
room, and that the hulls, boilers, engines, equipments, fire and life- 
saving apparatus are all in good order as shown by actually made tests 
and inspection by experts at stated periods. Our captains and officers, 
whether deck or engineer, have to undergo a rigid examination after 
producing proofs of their previous service and moral character. Boilers 
are tested by hydrostatic pressure far beyond their allowed steam press- 
ure. The very fire-hose is subjected to the requisite test, so that when 
a fire does take place they know the fire-hose can stand the proper 
pressure for its extinguishment. The life-boats are carefully examined ; 
every life-preserver (and there must be one for each person the ship is 
allowed to carry) is severally examined, and if a tie strap is out of 
place that must be put on. All this is proper, just, and fair. In the 
intervals of the stated periods of inspection, if the American steam- 
ships have sustained damage of any kind, written notice must be sent 
(under penalty if not sent) detailing said damage, from whatever cause. 
United States inspectors are sent immediately to the ship, a survey held, 
and repairs ordered, and this is done under their surveillance quite 
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indcpeudent of what underwriter or ship's surveyor or expert may 
T?ish to do. All this is right, proper, and just ; this is protection to the 
passenger, crew, shipper, underwriters, and the public, and I have yet 
to hear of any reputable American objecting to these laws. 

CONDITION OF THE COASTWISE TRAFFIC. 

I have thought it best to make this long primary explanation and ask 
comparison between governing conditions extant between the Ameri- 
can mail steamer and the foreign *' tramp'' as to the equality of terms 
upon which they compete. The American mail steam-ship has to sufier 
from the laxity of our laws that permit a state of things to exist that has 
operated and is now operating against our own tax-paying citizens. 
And (in parentheses) I would like to ask wherein lies the difierence be- 
tween the fully protected coastwise ship and the American foreign-going 
ships f Both are equal under the law. Now the American mail steam- 
ship company (take this company if you will) makes out a sailing sched- 
ule six months ahead, giving dates of departures and arrivals at the 
various ports embraced in their system, and, full or not full, the ships 
sail upon those dates. Faith is kept with the public, and, above all, no 
discrimination whatever is made, or ever has been made, in rates of 
freight ; each shipper stands equal, no matter who he is, and can com- 
pete for business on equal terms with his neighbor. To exemplify this 
a classified tariff is published and circulated. 

Now suppose (as in a few instances did occur) cargo engagements arc 
made up to a certain point, and it is found by cable quotation at this 
time that the principal article of export has fallen in value ; a redaction 
in rate must be made to leave a margin to the shipper ; if it is done for 
this last shipper, then everv other shipper of the same article is at once 
notified of the reduction and his previously agreed upon rate reduced 
equally with the last shipper alluded to and all stand equal. This is 
our rule and invariable practice. Further, no matter who it is, no one 
shipper, or any one else, will get the slightest information as to what 
class of goods or quantity anyone else is shipping; the questioner must 
get this information from the public documents at the customs after the 
ship has cleared. Again, this company, and all American steam-ship 
companies, sell transportation pore and simple, and not one of its offi- 
cers or employes is allowed to trade. It is one of the fundamental rules 
of this company. Please understand, no merit is claimed for this action, 
it being the only fair and proper manner of honorably conducting this 
business, but when this action honestly carried out gives these mer- 
chant foreign-owned <' tramps'' an opportunity to unfairly compete, I 
think fair to draw the comparison. 

THE AMOUNT OF COMPETITION FROM TBAMPS. 

To answer your query of the class and character of the competition 
from tramps, I have tried to answer the part of your query so far aa 
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New York and the United States is concerned, and will endeavor to an- 
swer balance of query in reference to Europe. As you are no doubt 
fully aware, the Austrian-Hungarian flour enters, or did enter, seri- 
ously into competition with our products, and there is no doubt that 
the quality of that flour approaches, if not in some instances excels, 
our own flour. (You will please understand that flour must be specially 
milled for Brazilian markets to overcome the climatic changes in trans- 
portation and subsequent domicile it is subjected to.) Again, the low 
price of labor in Austria-Hungary enables the Austrian merchant at 
Trieste (Adriatic Sea) to bring to tide water his flour more cheaply ; 
cheaper at one time than we could ; but our millers soon by their in- 
genuity^ inventive faculties, and enterprise, coupled with our magnifi- 
cent railway system, enabled our own citizens to whip the Austrian. 
But right here came in the statesmanship of the European legislators, 
and they subsidized mail steamers. In other w^ords, they taxed the 
whole nation to open and keep open communication with a market they 
hitherto held. Why? By so doing the whole nation was benefited. 
Which, by the way, answers an oft repeated solecism made by a portion 
of our newspapers in writing of mail pay *' taxing the whole nation for 
the benefit of a few," and right here competition comes in. This mail 
pay enables European steam-ships to lower their freight, and they do 
so lower it to meet American competitors. It is a fact that up to the 
time this comi^any commenced running that over 50 per cent, of the 
flour consumed in Brazil was Austrian flour. Now at this date there 
is only one port (Pernambuco) to which Austrian flour is exported. I 
make the statement that this company has been the principal means of 
securing this result to our citizens, and by which nearly the whole 
Union is more or less beuelited; but this result has been attained at 
the expense of the stockholders of this comi)auy, who are demanding, 
and justly, too, that justice be done to our mercantile marine. 

EUROPEAN COMPETITION. 

You ask also as to competition from regular lines of American or foreign 
ships. As to the American lines, it would be fair, because all the condi- 
tions would be equal, and it would simply be a question as to which man- 
aged better and served the public better that would secure payingpat- 
ronage. We have also European competition derived from merchant 
*' tramp" owners, of the same ships that are competing here. Their great 
object is to flood Brazilian markets with European manufactures. When 
this company was first inaugurated, a threat was made by their repre 
sentatives in a port in Brazil that they would flood that port with their 
country's manufactures if they did not stop importing from the United 
States, or by any other ships than theirs. Again, take an instance that 
occurred here a very short time ago, where a cable order from Europe 
was sent to load one of their ships with a certain class of large-sized 
timber. This nearly filled the '' tramp," but they advertised the ship 
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as being oti the berth for freight. They coald take bat little of any one's 
else bat their own. In point of fact, these ships are ran jast to sait the . 
individnal interests of that particolar firm. And so it is with the others 
also. Snppose ander the faith of that particalar advertisement a mer- 
chant boaght a large consignment of goods, relying apon that adver- 
tisement of sailing, pablished before her arrival here, and finds that 
the owners have filled her with their own goods. It requires no exten- 
sive stre.tch of imagination to arrive at jast soch a case. He is placed 
in a pecnliar predicament by this want of faith and nnfair dealing on 
the part of these foreign-owned ^^ tramps." 

THB ENGLISH-BELGIAN LINE. 

There is a line of steamers owned in Liverpool subsidized by the 
British Government. The same owners place some of their ships nnder 
the Belgian flag, which that government also subsidizes for mail serv- 
ice. These vessels leave Europe with their own manufactures and sail 
fbr River Platte principally and certain ports in Brazil. Then they un- 
load and proceed to the coffee ports and load for ports in the United 
States. By the receipt of mail pay they are enablod to cut under current 
rates of freight and do so. This particular company is notorious for its 
discrimination in rates ; in one instance a 25 per cent reduction was 
made to one coffee firm in this very city. These ships discharge here, 
then load up for England or Belgium and take cargo for southern ports 
in Brazil and River Platte via Europe by this triangular route. They 
thus succeed in doing our mercantile marine great harm. It is a fairly 
equipped line and carries passengers on some of the ships, consequently 
must have English Board of Trade certificates. To induce shippers to 
ship by this roundabout route to River Platte or Brazil, they reduce 
their rates. 

In concluding my reply to this part of your queries, I do not think 
I ever regretted more my inability to do full justice to this most impor- 
tant subject, and I am afraid that my crude remarks will not have the 
weight they ought to have, and which this very important subject de^ 
mands. I am fully conversant with the subject and could recite page 
after page in fortification of the argument assumed in answering your 
queries. 

EUROPEAN YBBSUS AMEBIOAN GOVERNMENT AID. 

I now pass to the fo irth query : ^^ What European steamers visit the 
same ports and what a sistanoe do such steamers receive from the gov- 
ernments ander whose flags they sailt" ^^What compensation have 
yoa received annually L >m the United States for the transportation of 
mails or otherwise dorin^,; the last ten years and under what conditions 
is it paid t^ The steamc s that visit Brazil are those of the Royal Mail 
Steam-Packet Ships, sailing every 16th and 30th of each month from 
Soathampton and calling at Pemambaco, Maceio, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
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Santas, Brazil; MoDtevideo^ Buenos Ajres; and Bosario, in the Argen- 
tine Kepablic. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company's steamers leave Liverpool 
about the 6th or 7th, 20th or 23d of each month for Babia, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, and River Platte ports, en route to west coast of South 
America via Straits of Magellan. The steamers of the Massagerie's Mar- 
itimes Company (French) leave a French port on the 11th and 25th of 
each month, calling at Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and all River Platte ports. 
In addition to the above, there are Italian, German, and Belgian steam- 
ships (all subsidized) sailing on different dates in each mouth, and there 
is also the Triangular route of steam ships (Lamport and Holt) alluded 
to in latter portion of answer to third query. This company's legal title 
is the Liverpool, Brazil, and River Platte Steam Navigation Company, 
limited. This company (Triangular route) run almost weekly, and have 
over forty steam-ships, several under the Belgian flag, which are subsi- 
dized by the English and Belgian Governments as mail ships. There 
are other English, French, and Italian lines that ply on the same route, 
but whose sailing schedules or data I have been unable to procure. 

ENGLISH MAIL PACKET SERVICE. 

I am totally unable to give you from official documents the amount 
paid as mail pay to the Italian, German, and Belgian mail steamers by 
their respective Governments. But herewith I hand you as an ap- 
pendix to this query an extract transcript from the '^ Blue Book,** con- 
taining the "Thirty -fourth Report of the (British) Postmaster-General 
for ISSS,** " presented to both houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty." (Appendix G, pages 28 and 29.) You will there see the actual 
amounts paid by the British Government for all of what they call their 
Mail Packet Service. The total amount paid by the British Govern- 
ment for mail pay on lines in competition with our own is £109,653, 
equal to $531,817.05. Now please understand that this amount only 
represents what is paid by one Government (the British), and please 
further note that the Exhibit B is a copy of a document that was made 
out by the writer at the request and for U. K, Thnrber, esq., the prin- 
cipal object being to refute by true public documentary evidence an 
article that appeared in the New York Evening Post, where a statement 
was made that they had received from the British treasury [sic] by 
letter the statement it had ijublished. Now, the merest tyro is aware 
that the " treasury'^ was not the department to apply to for the infor- 
mation sought, and this part of the article was just as true as the balance 
of their garbled article. Besides the postal pay included in the Exhibit 
B, you will find also the payments to certain steamships made by the 
British Admiralty '' or a subvention of merchant steamers for state pur- 
poses'^ by that body and extracts from the United States superintend- 
ent of foreign mails (June 30, 1888, page 6) showing the amounts paid 
foreign steamers for mail pay and also to American steamers. Althoagh 
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the whole of this exhibit is not ia Accord with jonr qnestion, I hardly 
see how I can disintegrate the same, and therefore forward it iu its en- 
tirety for you to deal with as you deem best, 

THE SPANISH SUBSIDIES. 

Finally, to conclude this part of your fourth query, I forward you a 
little pamphlet marked Exhibit 6, entitled '^ You are interested,'Mssued 
by Mr. H. K. Thurber, that contains the whole of the mail pay paid by 
the Spanish Government. This '^subsidy" law passed the Spanish 
Cortes November 1, 1886, and the contract was signed November 18, 
1886. This law was passed by the Spanish Cortes with hardly a dis- 
sentient voice. It allows their Spanish steamships 10 to 18 pesetas per 
mile (the pesetas being worth 19^ cents), or $1.95 per nautical mile. I 
ask your attention to the report contained in the pamphlet and Mr. 
Thurber's remarks, and please allow me to ask, does it not speak 
trumpet-tongued f This matter was kept very quiet in Spain until they 
ascertained that the then United States Congress would do nothing for 
the relief of our mercantile marine, especially after a report made by 
the then chairman of the Committee on Commerce, a gentleman from 
Arkansas (save the mark), who, from the locality he came from, must 
have had a very great knowledge of maritime affairs, which I presume 
was the reason he was selected for that office by Speaker Carlisle. 

COMPENSATION FOR CARRYING TNITED STATES MAILS. 

If you will recollect, the compulsory law compelling United States 
ships to carry United States mails was repealed^ and an act datetl 
March 3, 1885, was passed, authorizing the Post master- General to call 
for bids for United States mails, not to exceed 50 cents per nautical 
mile, making an appropriation of $400,000. Steam-ships were invited 
to give all the information respecting their routes, etc. All this was 
done and many interviews held, but previous to this the Postal Depart- 
ment issued a letter dated March 21, 1885 (see page 102 of Postmaster- 
General's Report for 1885). In that letter the Postmaster-General asked 
for time (a proper request), but if you will follow the letter to the fif- 
teenth line you will see that it states as follows: ^^The arrangement 
contemplated by the act of March will have been completed." Does 
not that show conclusively that the then Postmaster-General fully in- 
tended to carry out the laws 1 And I think yon will find very few par- 
allel cases to this, where a merely executive official did (or could) defy 
the will of Congress, as exemplified iu the action of the Postmaster 
General at that time. 

WHAT THE BRAZIL STEAMERS RSCSIYE. 

Upon the arrival, shortly after March 21, of some of the prominent 
members of Congress of the same party as the administration a decided 
revulsion of feeling took place iu this matter, so far as the Postmaster- 
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General wsis concerned, and he certainly displayed great adroitness in 
slipping out and taking an entire!}' opposite view, and, to make a long 
story short, refused to carry out the above law. The time that had been 
asked for expired June 30; ap to that time (June 30) this company, as 
it had promised, accepted the auiouut tendered by the Postal Depart- 
ment under tbe old law as follows : For voyage of 5,200 miles, calling 
and delivering mails at seven ports, twovoyagesof steam-ship Advance 
21-22 and 2^-24, $273.77 each voyage; total for Advance, $547.54; for 
steam ship Finance^ voyage 23-24, $273.77; for steam-ship Merrimac 
voyage 5-G, $273.78 ; a total payment of $1,095.09, for a total distance 
of 20,800 nautical miles traveled and delivering United States mails at 
twenty eight ports. 1 think this recital carries its own comments, and 
the uuqaalilied statement is made by the writer that it cost this com- 
pany just twice as much to handle these mails as we received. Much 
discussion ensued between all the steam -ship companies and the Post- 
master General. 

THE CONTROVERSY WITH POSTMASTER-GENERAL VILAS. 

The companies came to a quasi agreement amongst themselves not 
to carry the mails unless fairly compensated upon a mileage basis. I 
refer you to the Postmaster-General's report for 1885, wherein you will 
see that that astute legal gentleman gradually wriggles away from his 
letter of March 21 and assumes an entirely different attitnde. The 
Postmaster-General also accused the mercantile steam marine of this 
country of "contumacy" for presuming to do what they pleased with 
their own private property. On July 27, 1885, we received a tele- 
graphic dispatch (see page 140, Postmaster-General's report for 1885). 
Our reply is on page 141, signed by company's agent for us (P. F. Ger- 
hard & Co.), wherein we state, " Put our steamers on August schedule 
if you are prepared to pay adequate compensation." The Department 
did put our steamers on the August and all schedules ever since, and 
regularly ever since have tendered us the quarterly recognitions giving 
sea and inland postage, which have been consistently and regularly re- 
turned as being inadequate for the service rendered. We are perfectly 
aware that until the law is complied with and competitive bids called 
for by the Postmaster General in 1885, that this action rendered the 
law of March 3, 1885, inoperative, and we are perfectly aware that no 
other resource is left until legislation is had upon this subject that the 
old law of 1858 must be acted under. But we are also aware of its 
gross injustice, and reserve our right to claim adequate compensation 
from Congress for work duly and faithfully performed for the United 
States. 

now MAILS ARE HANDLED. 

Now it would cause the shipper and general public untold inconven- 
ience if we had refused (the law being no longer compulsory) to trans- 
port United States mails to Windward Islands and Brazil. It was 
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because of the seutiment and feeling among oar pablic men and the 
respectable press of the country, that simple justice would be accorded 
to us, that we decided to carry the mails. We have hitherto been treated 
as marine pariahs, without honor or truth, called ^' subsidy grabbers," 
etc. This mud slinging has helped in a great measure to deter our citi- 
zens from investing in the foreign steam marine of our country, which, 
I am thankful to say, is rapidly passing away, and the two hundred trades 
represented in steam-ship building, together with the morale of the mer- 
cantile marine of our country, have conjointly aroused their energies 
and have compelled recognition of their just rights. Postmaster-General 
Vilas termed United States mails "inanimate freight." All cargo is 
inanimate except live stock, and upon that account we could " put mails 
in a dark room." As a matter of fact, we have two heavy zinc lined 
rooms properly filled with ventilators to keep seals from melting, and 
double locked. On the main deck one room is for the re^rular mails ; the 
other, that is made still more secure, for the registered mails. Thi8 fact 
has become known to our bankers, etc., and the carriage of " valuable 
packages," on which this company formerly derived a revenue, is now 
done by the Post-OflBce, for which they receive the usual fees, but for 
which no recognition has ever yet been made. 

THE PROMISES OP PRESIDENT HARRISON. 

In point of fact, the Government is competing with the tax-paying 
citizens— asks the latter to do the work by transporting securely their 
registered mails (for which special receipt is taken) and retains the fees. 
Please bear in mind that at no time have the registration fees ever been 
even mentioned in any recognition sent to this company. But allow 
me to state that the mercantile marine of this country have now the 
opening of a bright dawn, the first rift in the clouds being seen in the 
letter of acceptance of the nomination for the high office of President 
by Benjamin Harrison. There is no equivocation in that letter, no 
double construction could be put upon its contents. It gave us renewed 
hope that at last our mercantile marine would receive justice and this 
native industry would receive its just recognition and that we were 
equal with our fellow-citizens under the law. All honor to Mr. Harrison 
that he had the courage of his convictions and the still greater courage 
to express them in such a conspicuous manner. There was no prevari- 
cation before a vote was cast for him ; the whole of our country knew 
his sentiments on this and all other vital questions. What is the con- 
sequence t There is not an iron-ship yard to-day that is not full of 
work and other yards are springing into existence. It will not be long 
before we are abreast, in cost, with European builders, even if our labor 
does cost more. 

COMPENSATION THE BRAZIL COMPANY HAS REFUSED. 

Fifth query : ^< How much greater would your present compensation 
have been uQder the old law, before the Postal Union nnder which for- 
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ei^ postage was fixed at an uniform rate, regardless of the distance a 
letter is carried f It is assumed that when the rates of foreign postage 
were rednced the intention was to benefit the people, not at the ex- 
pense of the steamship companies, bat at the expense of the (xovern- 
menf 

It seems to the writer that your assumption attached to this query is 
very tersely and concisely answered, and is the gist of your query. 
But as you put the question, I will endeavor to answer it as best I can. 
The postage for a letter to Brazil under the old law was 25 cents ; now, 
under the Berne Postal Convention, it is 5 cents, or in other words a de- 
crease of 80 per cent. We have been tendered, as detailed above, and 
refused acceptance, from June 30, 1885, to June 30, 1889, four years, a 
total sum of $43,117.66. This sum was divided by years as follows : 

First year, from June 30, 1685, to June, 1886, three steam-ships, sixteen 
voyages, 82,200 miles outward $6, 592. 24 

Second year, June 30, 1885, to June 30, 18d7, three steam-ships, nine ports 
ofcaU. (Note. — Ships proceed now to Santos and call at Martinique, 
distance 89,600 miles outward) 10,069.08 

Third year, June 30, 1887, to June 30, 1888, sixteen voyages, nine ports of 
caU, 89,600 miles outward 11,733.44 

Fourth year, June 30, 1888, to June 30, 1889, sixteen voyages, nine ports of 
call, 89,600 miles outward 13,722.90 

Totol 43,117.60 

Or, in other words, three steam-ships receive this sum for transport- 
ing United States mails 352,000 nautical miles (without the loss of a 
single letter), calling thirty-four times outward (and homeward, too) at 
ports described above. Without deducting what it costs this company 
to handle United States mails, the amount is 2J cents per mile, but 
after deducting that sum the residue does not pay what it has already 
cost. 

AMOUNT THE LINE WOULD HAVE RECEIVED UNDER THE OLD LAW. 

If the law stood the same as before the Berue Postal Convention we 
would have received $215,586.80, or, per mile, 61J cents. In other 
words, for the whole country to enjoy an uniform cheap postage, the 
steamship lines which actually do the work have to bear the brunt of 
this reduction. By what right does any Government appropriate pri- 
vate conveyances for public uses without their consent in this arbitrary 
way, unless in a public emergency f When I say "without consent" 
I, of course, mean as to the private individual having not a word to 
say as to compensation. We make a tarift* for freight and passage ; 
the shipper and passenger see the same, and, if they wish, pay what is 
asked. As it is in all businesses, a price is named, and if agreed upon, 
paid ; it is a mutual bargain. Of course, to get the lowest price, a call 
for bids in open market would be requisite. Having heard you speak 
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publicly and knowing your sentiments upon these vital questions, it 
seems superfluous in me to comment farther; but I would like to ask^ 
" Is there any parallel of injustice anywhere extant f 

ADVANTAGES OF COAST AND INLAND STEAMERS. 

Sixth query. ^^ What advantages do steam-ships employed upon coast 
and inland waters enjoy over you in mail contracts and other respects f 
In a speech delivered by you at the Spanish- American Commercial Union 
Dinner in the Brunswick Hotel in this city on May 1 last, I do not 
think a better answer (in the writer's judgment) to this question could 
possibly be given. We have taken the liberty to print this speech, and 
I have taken also the liberty of putting same in as part of this answer, 
and mark same as Exhibit C, and can only add to what you have tersely 
and ably stated — showing such a thorough knowledge of the subject — 
a few remarks. A contract must be entered into with any steamship 
or other craft engaged in coastal or inland waters. The mails are sent 
alongside and taken from their vessels at the cost of the Government, 
in addition to the contract carrying price, unless the vessels lie within 
a specified number of rods of the i)ostoffice. A foreign-going American 
steamship must send for and deliver all foreign mails at its own cost. 
For the life of me I never could discover why this is done, and where 
the difference exists between the coastwise ship and the foreign going 
ship. They are equally citizens under the law. 

I believe this discrimination was caused by some action of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt in a controversy had with the Government in 
reference to mails; and, judging by the tradition<il history of this mat- 
ter, it showed a very petty spirit to continue it. This law has been kept 
on our statute-books, which in its unfair discrimination is a historical 
disgrace. Punishing '^ the children for the sins of their fathers unto the 
third generation." 

COST AND PROFIT OP HANDLING HAILS. 

Seventh query. " What expenses are yon subjected to in receiving 
and delivering the mails; and after deducting this amount from your 
gross receipts from the Post-Office Department, what is your net com- 
pensation, both annually, per voyage and per milef '^ 

This question has been partially answered in reply to query fifth, and 
under the supposition that we had accepted the amounts tendered by 
the Post-Office Department quarterly. I can only give you the actual 
cash outlay that is incurred and paid by this company, taken from the 
books and vouchers of this company, and herewith show the cost of 
handling United States mails, and think it better to give you a detailed 
statement that will show on its face the actual items: 

Newport News, Va. : 

Use of engiue and flat car to transfer mails from Pier 2 to 1 $5. 00 

Use of tng-boat in winter (5 mos. ), |100, or per trip 8. 00 

Detention, say 7 hoars on aver age, at ^23.52 per hoar 164. Hi 

1177.64 
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St, Thomas, D. W. I. : 

Boat bireaDfl porterage t^OO 

Barbadoes : 

Boat hire and porterage 6.00 

Para, Brazil 

Steam-launch B40,000 

Purser and one man in charge of mail 40,000 

Porterage 30,000 

at 55 110,000 = 00.50 

Maranbao, Brazil : 

Landing mails and porterage 20,000 

Use of tug-boat part of time, average per trip 60, 000 

80,000 = 44.00 
Pernambuco, Brazil : 

Boat hire 32,000 

Porterage 15,000 

Purser and one maniu charge of mail 30«000 

77,000 = 42.35 
Babia. Brazil : 

Boat hire and porterage 72,000 == 39.60 

Rio de Janeiro : 

Steam-lannch, 46,000 

Porterage and boat hire 115, 460 

161,460 » saso 

Santos, Brazil: 

Steam-launch 23,000 

Porterage 37,730 

Boat hire 20.000 

80,730 = 44.40 
New York, U. S. A. : 

Cartage to post-office $2.50 

One man to poat-office 3.50 

Labor landing mails 2.50 

7.00 

Mail room : 

Lined with iron, capable carrying 520 cnbic feet, at 35 cents two 

ways 364.00 

P<T trip, total 886.29 

Four years, aixty- four trips, at $886.29 56,722.56 

Amount tendered by United States Post-Office Department for four years' 
transportation of United States mails, ending June 30, 1889, bnt not 
accepted 43,117.66 

Balance 13,604.90 

In other words, we have paid $56;722.56 to handle United States mails, 
and are offered ^bnt refused) $43,117.66 for that service. 
I am ready to make affidavit to the truth of this statement. 

BRAZILIAN MAIL CONTRACT. 

Eighth query. " Do you receive compensation for mails carried or a 
subsidy from any other Governments f If so, what amount, under what 
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conditioDSf and what concessions, if any, in respect to harbor dues do 
you enjoy from foreign Governments!^ 

This company have a mail contract with the Brazilian Oovernment 
for ten years from November, 1887, amounting to $95,000 per aunnm in 
United States currency for a monthly service, but we make sixteen 
voyages under the same conditions, which amounts per voyage to 
$5,937. 

The only concessions granted are permissions to discharge and load 
at once, night or day, Sundays, national or provincial holidays, festas, 
etc. (but for which we have to pay extra compensation to customs ofiB- 
cers), provided the ship arrives before sundown and in time to receive 
the health officer; if not, she must wait without communication until 
sunrise next day. We receive no exemption from any public charges 
or tax, national or provincial, our voyage payments for public charges 
for light dues, northern and southern hospital taxes (Casa Misoricor- 
dia) in each province, harbor and other dues. Customs, etc., amount 
to $2,346.54 per round voyage, or per voyage $1,173.27. We receive 
from the Bardados Colonial Government for United States mails about 
$15 per voyage, but for mails to adjacent islands (intermediary) we re- 
ceive nothing. 

There is hardly a voyage but what we carry large United States mails 
to West Indian Islands, Trinidad, etc., other than for the ports we 
touch at, and mails always for Uruguay, Argentine Eepublic, and for 
Chili via Buenos Ayres, thence by Transandine Railway across Pampas. 

INCREASE OF TBADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Ninth query. <' What increase in trade has there been between the 
United States and the ports you visit since your line was established f'^ 

I do not think I could do better than hand you a small slip (marked 
Exhibit D) called for by the president of this company (H. K. 
Thurber, esq.) in answer to the very same question. This slip briefly 
gives the percentage each year, and the average of each State in value 
and average percentage, embracing twenty-five States. 

SATISFACTORY CHANGES IN BiETHODS OF BUSINESS. 

Tenth query. ^^ Have there been any changes in the methods of com- 
merce! As I understand it, goods are no longer sent upon consign- 
ment, but upon orders.'' 

There has been an entire and almost radical change in the manner of 
doing business since the establishment of this regular line, and an 
almost entire absence of speculation. Orders for actual wants are the 
predominant features, consequently a more healthy and secure business, 
and what is of equal importance, a sure turning of the trade to this 
country, which merely requires more frequent and regular communica- 
tion to secure the majority of the trade, as each country wants what 
the other produces and manufactures. 
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CHABAGTER OF GABaOSS. 

Eleventh query. *• What is the character of your cargoes, and where 
are the goods produced t 

"As it is believed that the people of the interior are as much inter- 
ested in promoting steam-ship communication as those of the sea-board 
cities^ it is important to show the source from which the merchandise 
you carry comes, and if you give the States and cities in which it is pro- 
duced, the information will be of great importance. Please furnish 
sample copies of manifests showing the character of your cargoes." 

The cargoes exported in this company's ships, with the exception of 
only oneor two items, principally Canadian codfish (under bond), are the 
products and man ufactures of the United States. I have sent certified 
copies of manifests for your verification. 

HOW MAIL CARRIAGE SHOULD BE PAID FOR. 

Twelfth query. "Is it your opinion that steam ships should be paid 
for the distance sailed and not by the weight and number of letters car- 
ried t If not, what would be your plan for the payment of mail trans- 
I>ortation ? Is it practicable to subsidize steam-ships upon the amount 
of freight carried or the tonnage of the vessel ?" 

My opinion is that mails should be paid for upon a mileage basis. Is 
it fair to pay the same (as now is done) for mails from Portland, Me., 
to Halifax, Canada, as from iTew York to Santos (5,600 miles) t Now, 
with reference to weight of mails. The mails from South America are 
very rarely of a social character, and, not speaking the English language, 
"prints" are not a large adjunct to the South American mails, which 
consist of a purely commercial character, orders for merchandise, 
invoices, drafts, etc., consequently the intrinsic value, bag for bag, from 
the bulk, is of far more importance commercially to this country than 
a transatlantic mail, the gross bulk of which consists largely of social 
letters and prints. What I would deem a fair method would be pay- 
ment upon a mileage basis, and the consequent advantage accruing to 
the whole nation in securing a new and lucrative market for the surplus 
productions of our country. 

I do not think it practicable to subsidize upon a basis of amount of 
freight, for the reason that a mail steamer should absolutely insure 
stated regularity at frequent periods of departures and arrivals at each 
port called at (the dangers and perils of the seas and navigation ex- 
cepted); hence full or not full the ship should sail upon her schedule 
date. The cargo already shipped on board, mayhap upon the faith of 
schedule, may be cargo to be delivered within a given date; drafts may 
have been accepted or paid upon which the merchant or banker may 
have predicated, relying upon faith being kept as to schedule, which, 
if departed from, might involve bankruptcy to firms, etc. All this is 
against the method of payment upon a cargo basis. The steam-ship 
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company, if tbey have any knowledge of their business, will soon fill 
up the gap with extra tonnage (short ships) to meet the requirements 
of their trade. 

LIST OF UNITED STATES-BRAZIL TRADE STEAMERS. 

Thirteenth query: ''Can you furnish me a list of foreign steamers, 
both tramps and those belonging to regular lines, that are engaged in 
the trade between the United States and Central and South America, 
with their size, tonnage, nationality and ordinary rates of freight, in 
comparison to those charged by the regularly establisheil American 
lines?'' 

The names of thesteamers — all tramps, every one of them — running on 
the Brazilian coast from the United States, and which make this coun- 
try their headquarters, never going home to their native countries un- 
less for repairs, etc., where they spend the earnings made by so doing, 
are : 

English ships: Amazonese, built in 18G9, twenty years old ; Maran- 
hense, built in 1880, nine years old ; Cearense, built in 1869, twenty 
years old; from a so-called Red Cross Line owned in Liverpool. 

English ships: Amhrosey huWt in 1869, twenty years old; Bernard^ 
built in 1870, nineteen years old; Basil, built in 1871, eighteen years 
old; Cyril, built in 1882, seven years old; Augustine, built in 1865, 
twenty four years old; Jerome, built in 1866, twenty-three years oldj 
compose the Booth Line owned in Liverpool. 

German ships: Frocida, built in 1871, eighteen years old, been sent 
home for repairs, was libeled here for $30,0<K) for damage to cargo; 
Catania, built in 1881, nine years old ; Savona, built in 1871, eighteen 
3'ears old ; Capua (new), built in 1889. This line is owned in Hamburg. 

I desire, as emphatically as language can convey the fact, to say that 
the majority of foreign ships came into this trade after this company 
had demonstrated by perseverance and energy that in time the Bra- 
zilian trade could be diverted to this country, and this was done at a 
loss to this company of $237,564.98. This latter fact can be verified by 
this company's books. 

Then these piratical, irresponsible tramps, obsolete in their own coun- 
try, came in and are in now. Their ordinary rates of freight are always 
quoted far below current rates, otherwise they would not get cargo from 
the general public, except what their owners, who are nearly all mer- 
chants or dealers, would supply. (See remarks in answer to third query, 
applicable to this query.) These foreign crafts, which make their head- 
quarters in this country, which do not contribute one cent, in taxes, 
should be rat^d by qualified inspectors as to their seaworthiness, and 
made to pay a tonnage tax of $1 per ton every time they cleared for 
any port other than their own country or colonies. I fear that inter- 
national treaties would prevent this, but there is surely a way that oar 
legislators can devise to help this native industry by which the whoI« 
nation will be benefited. 
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COST, GABGOESy A]n> BATES. 

Fourteenth qaery : ^< Where do these ^ tramp ' steamers come from 
and how much does it cost to run one^ compared with the Aroericau 
steamer of the same size upon a regular line t Please state also, if 
possible, the amount of American goods carried to Brazil by American 
steamers within the last few years, and the amount carried by foreign 
steamers; also please state the amount of imports brought by the 
United States. ^ 

It would be very difficult to give you an estimate of the cost of run- 
ning a ^^ tramp ; " it lies a great deal, in the writer's estimation, in 
what the crews will stand and do without, and how long they can 
chance running the old boilers and engines and stagger home for re- 
pairs. 

The bulk of valuable cargo is always shipped by our lines. I could 
not give you an estimate of the proportion. These "tramps" are 
loaded, outside of their owner's goods, with flour and lard principally. 

As to rates asked for by some, it is just simply what they can get. 

SHrPS IN THE TRIANGULAR TRADE. 

Fifteenth query: " How many foreign lines of steamers are regularly 
engaged in the triangular trade from Europe to Brazil, to New York, 
to Europe again, and how many * tramps t' What rates of freight do 
they charge compared with those the Brazilian line is compelled to 
charge in order to survive t What subsidies, if any^ do these triangular 
line ships receive, and what is the cost of maintaining them as com- 
pared with that of maintaining American ships t" 

Answered, principally, in reply to query third. There are forty three 
Hteamers owned by a Liverpool company engaged in the triangular 
route under the Belgian and English flags and subsidized by both Gov- 
ernments (see Exhibit B). I am unable to reply to the query as to cost 
of running this triangular route. The British Government give so 
many aids to shipping and commerce to make their burdens lighter 
that this country does not possess, that I find it impossible to give a 
competent answer, such as you require. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclnsion I desire to state that my statements are all facts de- 
duced from actual daily and hourly experience, and I respectfully desire 
that no one in this company but the writer shall be held responsible for 
the various comments that I have interpolated throughout this letter. 
You, no doubt, can see that I feel strongly upon this matter, but how- 
ever imperfectly the ideas may be expressed they are none the less true, 
and knowing the intense interest you have always taken and shown in 
tliia imr>ortant subject, I venture to ask your advocacy on behalf of our 
marine. We have just the same grit, energy, and enterprise 
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we ever had. If CoDgress will bestow some attention to this matter, 
you will soon see the old flag once more where it once was — predomi- 
nant on the ocean — and you will see a naval reserve and a fleet of un- 
armored cruisers grow up that will be always ready when wanted, and 
it will make quarrelsome nations pause before they venture giving an 
insult, knowing we had the means and men who would quickly resent it. 

I have not given any data relating to other lines, as I deem it their 
duty to present their own case, as they are more familiar with the same, 
but the principle involved applies in a greater or lesser degree to all 
Americans engaged in the foreign trade. Our brothei-s on the Pacific 
Slope have a subsidized line running to the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific, that, in consequence of that subsidy, is eating the very vitals of 
the trade they worked so hard to gain from the Orient. England's 
strategetic policy is rampant in her mercantile marine everywhere, but 
it is for her own glory and aggrandizement, and greatly at our expense 
and loss. What is the object of the latter subsidy paid by England t 
Canada had little trade with China and Japan. The object is to divert 
it to herself and secure a way to the East in case of war (in case the Suez 
Canal and Bed Sea are blockaded), and to get traffic for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the very existence of which depends upon the trade 
she wrests from ns. 

On subject more, as it is not touched upon in your letter. This com- 
pany at its own expense and at its initiation, sent samples of Georgia 
drills and jeans and Massachusetts domestics to Brazil^ they were 
tested alongside Manchester goods. Since that time the export of these 
two articles is increasing month by month, and holding more than their 
own against English goods of the same character. You see by the 
diversified nature of the exports as shown in the certified copies of 
manifests forwarded you that we can compete successfully (or our busi- 
ness would cease) with any country, notwithstanding the ignorant, 
flatulent, and eiServescing articles that are from time to time issued by 
a portion of our press. The inwardness of the inception of these ar- 
ticles is a truckling subservience to the foreign importer and foreign 
shipping agent for advertisement; the former's only desire being that 
he import, break packages, and distribute from a center, but it is a 
matter for congratulation that although they are x>ersevering and loud- 
mouthed, they are few. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

J. M. Laghlan, 
General Manager United Btatee and Brazil Mail Steamship Co. 
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Bm4 Coast Africa : 

Aden and Zanzibar service provided under 
arrangement with foreign office. 

Europe : 

Dover and Calais £12,440 

Dover and Ostend 4,500 

Liverpool, Conslautinople, and Smyrna, par- 
cel post 11 

London to Hamburg, parcel post 141 

North America : 

Quecnstown to New York 82,741 

Bermuda to New York 300 

Panama to Valparaitfo 3,160 

West Indies : 

Fortnightly service 90,000 

Additional services (non-contract service).. 233 

Liverpool to West Indies aad Mexico 1,127 

Belize and New Orleans l.tJOO 

West Coast of Africa 9,309 



853.375 



Add for Anstralian, etc., service now under 
consideration and negotiation, say 200,000 



1.053,375 0= 15, 151, 003xWf 

THE SPECIAL SUBSIDIES PAID BY GREAT BRITAIN. 

Besides the above, there is paid by the British admiralty a subvention to merchant 
steamers for state purposes. To Cunard Line for steam-ships Umbriaj Etruriaj and 
Aurania^ 15«. per gross register ton per annum as long as they have mail contract 
from Qucenstown to New York, or 20^. if same is withdrawn. 

8. S. Aurania : 

Gross tonnage, 7,269 tons, at 15«. (with contract) £5,451 15 

20«. (without contract) 7,269 

8. S. Umhria : 

Gross tonnage, 7,798 tons, at 15ff. (with contract) '. 5,848 10 

20».( without contract) 7,798 

8. 8. Etruria : 

Gross tonnage, 7,790 tons, at 15«. (with con tract) 5,842 

20». (without contract)..! 7,790 

The Oceanic Steam Narigaiion Co,, Ltd. 

The 2 new shipe of this company : 

With contract, £6,500 ; on 2 steameiB £13,000 

Without contract, 20f., £8,500 ; twosteamers 17,000 

Extract from Report of Ike Superintendent of Foreifjn Math, June ZOlk, 1888, page 6. 

North-German Lloyd (from New York) 1174,082.89 

Cunard (from New York) 88,386.17 

White Star (from New York) 14,904.76 

JLiverpool and Great Western (from New York) 88,606.44 

^chor (fronj New Yprk)...., ,,,,,,.,.,, , 3,094.40 



Hamburg- Ameiieaii .firf4B 5«v T«fk, $l4.fl&.7S 

iDDiaD (from Xew York, l.SBL4i 

Caoard (from Bostoo, 1 911. <KI 

ThiDgvalbi (from Kev T^/rk/ 4.rj 

Steamer Combriao (to Africa; 

General TraoaatlaDtic (ffooi Sev T«fkj S» 134.3 

BedSUr (fromXev York l&aS 

NetherlaDds Steam Xari^ttioa CoH^oaj fnoMSev T«>k. X13 



Total 

KZCAFrruLATHnr. 



Total amooDt receiTcd bj Cmaid and Occaeie fttram KaTi^aUoa 
Btitish admiralty aobTeatioa &r tfase parpoaet per aaasa. viih eoBtrars 
gross ton, and postal aothoffitaea otf* Great BiisacB and Unitad Statea: 



S,S,AHramia £d.4»l IS 

S.S,Umhria S.Sle 10 

li.S.Etruria S.^« 

£17.142 5 a=fB3,825w5d 

Total am't rec*d from Brit. Gor't for Q'lown 

mail to New York as per British port- 

master-gen'l report (34th>. sar, half of 

£82.741 £41,370 10 0=«««,30L75 

Paid by U. S. postal authorities as per 

Sup't Foreign Mails Report. 1S9?« p. 6. 

annexed herewith ^%,385ul7 

Distance from N. Y. to Q'town, arerage winter and saminer routes ..miles.. 2,850 

Both ways do S,700 

W voyage« j^r annum do 296, 400 

Amount i>er mile rwreired in subsidy, etc.. by Canard Line do $1.26 

Tk€ Octamic Stemm A«ri^/um Co., Ld. 

Total amount to be received by abore co^ for 2 new steamers from British admi- 
ralty subvention for state purposes, with contract, 15«. per gross ton per annum : 

2 new steamers as per copies correspondence respecting 
the subvenliou of merchant steamers for state pur- 
poses presented to both houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Maj<«ty vC. 5006> £13,000 0=163.570.00 

Total amount rec*d from British <5oT't for Q'town 
msil t*» New York as per British postmaster-gen'l report 
(34th). wiy. half of £;Ji, 741 41.370 10 0=202,301.75 

Paid bv U. 8. iKvstal authorities as per Supt. Foreign 
Malls Rep**«^t, I88c<. page6. annexed herewith 14,204.76 



280.076.51 
Dlntanoo fh>m N. Y. to Q'stown average winter and sum- 
mer n>uto« miles.. 2,850 

Il4)thways <^® - ^'^ 

Ml voya^tMi per amuim "® 296,400 

Amount per mile rm^eive<l lusubaidy, eio.,byaboTeoo^ 10.94 
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I^arth Oerman Lloyd S. S. Co. 

Amount paid above Co'y by U. S. postal anthorities, as per sapt. foreign 
mails, report 1888, page 6 $174,022.69 

Subsidy paid by Germao Gov't (unknown) 

Query. Am t. rec'd from Brit. Govt, sea postages 

Inward letters (unknown) 

Amt. paid per mile one way by U. S. Gov't postal authorities alone 1. 05 

Query. What is paid by other Gov'ts ? 

Total amt. paid by British Government in 1888 for foreign and colonial 
mail packet service 5,151,003.75 

Total amt. paid by U. S. Gov't for the trans- Atlantic service alone to 
foreign steamers for 1888 353,258.61 



Total amt. paid by U. S. for trans-Pacific service vessels of American 

register for 1888 37,302.86 

For miscellaneous service — 

Vessels of American register for 1888 $49,506.19 

Less 11,73:1.44 



Tendered to and refused acceptance by U. S. and B. 

M. S. S. Co'y as inadequate 37,772.75 

Total amt. paid to American ships by U. S. Gov't for 1888 75, 075. 61 

do. do. foreign closed mails 685.38 

Grand total amt. paid American ships 75, 760. 99 



Trans- Pacific service paid by U. S. Gov't to vessels of foreign register. 5,290.27 

Miscellaneous service do. do 9,047.42 



14, 337. 69 



Total amt. paid by U. S. Gov't to foreign ships for mails 367, 596. 30 

For foreign closed mail service Trans- Atlantic 25, H63. 71 

Miscellaneous do. do. 100.64 



Total amt. paid by U. S. Govt, to foreign ships 393, 560. 65 

Exhibit C. 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM BLEROT CURTIS AT THE BAKQVET OF THE SPANISH- 

AMERICAN COMMERCIAL UKION, MAY 1, 1880. 

Mr. Prrsidkkt: I am asked to speak of our manufacturing industries. It is a 
mighty subject; bigger than most men suppose. Nobody knows what our forges and 
factories produced in 1888. We will have to wait until the census of 1890 for accurate 
returns, but putting this and that and the other thing together, the statisticians 
figure out an estimate and make the toUl $8,000,000,000— $8,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactured merchandise — to eat, to wear, to use, and to sell ; and we sold bat 
$1*30,000,000 outside the limits of this fair land last year. 

I do not include as mannfactured merchandise the prodnots of agricnltnre, of which 
we exported $500,000,000 in 1888, nor the products of the mines, or forests, or fisheries, 
of which we sold some $50,000,000 ; but it is well that every man should know that we 
did not sell enough by $40,000,000 to pay for tho raw material imported for the use in the 
production of this merchandise. I haven't the figures of England's trade in 1888, bot 
a previous year she sold $765,000,000 worth of the same class of goods, $365,000,000 of 
which were cotton fabrics, $l!i^5,000,000 of iron, nearly as mach of woolen, and so on 

162a 16 
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in proportion. And » Rreat part of this export irent to South America, to markata 
that hj all natural laws should he our own, and would he, had we cultivated thmtn 
as England hais done. 

This association, as I understand it, is intended to do that thing. It is compoaad 
of men who understand what the trouhle is and seek a correction. 

RECIPROCITY TRKATIKS. 

Our sales of provisions, hreadstnffis, lumher, petroleum, and some other articles 
might he enormously increased if we could make reciprocity treaties by which the 
duties upon these articles would he removed by our neighbors, so that they might be 
bought and used by the common people, and we remove our duties on wool and sngar 
from countries that make such a concession. I bad the honor to be a member of a 
commission that discussed this subject with most of the Central and South American 
Governments, and all but one of them agreed to the proj[K>sition. We need direct 
banking facilities, too, simpler customs regulations down there, and better packing up 
here, but the greatest obstacle in the way of increased trade is the lack of transpor- 
tation; and that can not be removed without encouragement on the part of our Gov- 
ernment. 

THE CARRYING TRADE. 

The cry of *' subsidy" has frightened Congress. But, Mr. Chairman, the United 
States is one of the most liberal nations on earth in giving subsidies. I intend no 
sarcasm. A subsidy, as we underetand it, is pecuniary assistance to facilitate com- 
merce, and our Congress offers it to most everything but ships. We subsidize the 
sheep of Ohio and the sugar cane of the South, the iron of Penusylvauia, and the lum- 
ber of Michigan. Every railroad is subsidized, every stage coach and every steAm- 
boat that plies our inland waters or skirts our coast. 

Every town in which a post-office is established or a Government building erected 
is subsidized at the expense of the tax-payers for the convenience of commerce, but 
when it comes to ocean mails the practice stops. Every commercial nation but our 
own assists its ocean steamers, and the experience of ages has taught that it is the 
only way to establish lines of foreign trade. 

AMERICA DISCOVERED BY A SUBSIDIZED SHIP. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, America was discovered from the deck of a subsidized ship. 
[Laughter and applause.] A woman left her jewels with a bankrr of S«tville to 
secure its payment, and a clerk in the countiu^room of that banker, perhaps the 
very one who counteil out the gold, afterward gave his name to this hemisphere. 
England secured her commercial supremacy by subsidy. Nor has she given her 
service to the lowest bidder, but to the best, and in long coDtracts, so that the ship- 
owners might know what to depend upon in the future. Some years ago an attempt 
was made by a rival line to g^t the mails away from the Cunanlers by underbidding; 
but that British postmaster-general whose eyes were sightless, but who saw with his 
mind much that other men overlooked, said ** No." The Conarders had done the 
service satisfactorily for half a century, he said, aod bad built a deet of staunch and 
swift ships with the expectation of a continuance, and they should keep the con- 
tract. The same policy was pursued in reference to the Royal Mail Company, whose 
vessels carry the mails of England to the West Indies and South American porta. 
The attempt of a rival company to underbid them was rebuked. 

But we don't do things that way in the United States. 

PAY SHOULD KQUAL TBS LKXQTH OF THK VOYA6B. 

American steam-ships will never be fairly paid until their compensation is reckoned 
by tha length of the voyage, instead of the number of letters carried, and we will 
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hayo few steamers until contracts are made for more than a single year. When rates 
of foreign postage were reduced under the treaty of Berne — under the Internationa- 
Postal Union — no one intended that the reduction should be made at the expense of 
the steam-ship owners. The interstate commerce law prohibits the railroad own- 
ers from charging as much for a short haul as for a long haul, and the compensation 
given to the stage-coaches in the West is measured by the distance they travel and 
the cost of the trips. The ocean service is the only branch of our postal system that 
is self-supporting, and Mr. Vilas confessed that he had to pay the boats on the rivers 
of the South excessive compensation in order to provide planters with fucilities for 
reaching market. 

Is there any greater wrong in affording the merchants of New York facilities for 
transpDrtation to the South American ports than in furnishing the same to the mer- 
chants of £vaBsville, lud., or the planters of the Chattahoochee, or the market garden- 
ers along the Chesapeake, or the summer visitors of Buzzard's Bay and Bar Harbor? 
Let me cite a few illustrations. During the last year the Post-Otfice Department paid 
$44,500 for the transportation of mails on the rivers of Arkansas, and only $13,715 
for the transportation of mails to Japan; $54,701 on the rivers of Washington Terri- 
tory, and only $42,593 to all the Asiatic and Australian ports. We paid $79,637 for 
carrying the mails on the rivers of Florida, but only $47,997 for sending them to all 
Central and South America and to the entire West Indies, with the exception of 
Havana. We paid $20,879 on the Ohio River, between Paducah and Louisville; 
$101,566 to subsidize.stage-coaches in Nevada; $2.39,.'>6d in Washington Territory; 
$163,893 in Idaho; and $417,000 in Colorado, and but $b6,890 to encourage American 
steamers all over the world. 

SOME STRIKING COMPARISONS. 

During the summer season of 1888, in order that the good people who go to Nan- 
tucket and Martha's Vineyard might get their letters regularly, the Goverumentof 
the United States paid a subsidy amounting to $12,093. This for five months. Dur- 
ing the same time it paid $4,if85, a little nnire than one-third ns much, to build up a 
trade with Brazil. The little steam-boat on the Androscoggin Lakes would have re- 
ceived a third more than the Red D Line to Venezuela had it kept going the entire 
year, but it stopped when the summer boarders went home, and was satisfied with 
a subsidy of $3,700 for four months, while the Venezuela Line got $6,000 for twelve 
months. 

The excursion boat that plies between Watkins Glen and Geneva, N. Y., got twice 
as much in 1884 as the Venezuela steamers, and the ferry betweeu Norfolk and Cape 
Charles got as much lust year alone as the Red D Line has received in five years. 
The steamers of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries get $49,5:t9 annually, or more 
than is paid to all the Central and Sooth American lines, while the boat between Nor- 
folk and Baltimore got $13,518, or $2,000 more than the line to Brazil. The coastwise 
steamers got $563,000 last year for less than 500,000 miles traveled, which is more than 
$1 a mile, while the steamers to South America and the West Indies traveled more 
than 2,000,000 miles and got less than $48,000, 2 cents and 4 mills a mile. 

THK TAMPA-HAVANA 8ERVICK. 

Previous to 1885 the Havana mails were included in the foreign service and oost 
$7,143. That year they were trau^ferrod to what is called the star-route service, and 
$58,339 is now paid to the little steamer that carries them from Tampa to Havana. 
This is just $214 less than is paid by the United States Government to the ships of all 
nations to carry mails to all the parts of this hemisphere. [Laughter and applause.] 
This little steamer Mtucotte, Mr. Chairman (aud she seems to be well named), for a 
voyage of but 18rt miles receives two-thinls us much money annually as is paid to all 
the other American ships that float upon all the oceans of this wide, wide world. It 
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is the most ($86,890, 658.339) extraordiDary pbeDomeoon iu the commercial history of 
this or any uution. Were these same terms offered to ocean HtearaerSy the stars 
and stripes would not be so rare a sight in the harbors of other lands, and it is only 
by such encouragement from our Government that we can build up a foreign trade. 
[I^ud applause.] 

Nor are you alone interested in this question. This city has just witnessed one of 
the most monstrous and imprejssive demonstrations the world has ever seen, commemo- 
rating the end of an old and the commencement of a new epoch. But demonstrations 
of even greater significance than balls and banquets and marching columns and flag- 
covered fleets, more typical of American progress, more prophetic of future prosperity, 
are found in almost every village in the land. Inventive genius has so multiplied 
our capacity of production that one skillful hand can accomplish more than one hun- 
dred could a century ago. This is an age of miracles. No obstacle to human progress 
arises without a suggestion from some genius to clear it away, and a million brains 
will be at work again to-morrow seeking methods by which our capacity of produc- 
tion may be made greater stiU. 

ATTITUDE OF THE ADMINISTAATION. 

We must make less or sell more. The first alternative is impossible ; the second 
imperative. Neither capital nor labor would permit anything else, and so we stand 
upon the threshold of a new century of national life with a problem as serious as that 
of slavery, which vexed the nation thirty years ago. And yet the solution is simple 
enough, and I think is understood by those upon whom the responsibility rest«. I 
can say for the President that ho knows where the trouble lies, and has the courage 
to correct it so far as his authority and influence can reach. It is violating no confi- 
dence to say that the expansion of American commerce on longitudinal lines is to be 
the feature of his administration, and Mr. Blaine and Mr. Wanamaker are entirely 
and heartily iu sympathy with him. I think, too, that iu the next Honse of Repre- 
sentatives will be found the same spirit of enterprise and Justice that exists iu the 
Senate; but everybody here who knows a Congressman should make it a business to 
educate him. 

I expect great good from the conference of delegates from the American nations 
that is to assemble in October. It was my privilege to prepare and secure the pass- 
age by Congress of the bill that authorized it, in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the South American Commission. [Applause.] Right here I want to make 
an important suggestion. The impression is abroad in South America, and is assid- 
uously encouraged by the many newspapers of that continent, which are under Eu- 
ropean influence, that the United States has fixed a diplomatic trap to catch its neigh- 
bors in ; that Mr. Blaine has some profound political conspiracy to carry out, and the 
apprehensions of some of the governments have been so excited that their delegates 
are coming here with the spirit of resistance to everything that may be proposed. 
This is a serious mistake, and those of you who have correspondents in South Amer- 
ica should correct it. There is no political purpose in this conference whatever be- 
yond the discussion of methods of arbitration by which war may be avoided and 
peace preserved, and that, I take it, is one of the most important commercial topics 
that could be discussed. 

Thanking you for the opportunity of coming here, and pledging myself to the pro- 
motion of your interests at Washington, I am, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, yonr 
most obedient servant. [ Applause. ] 
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THE RED "D" LINE OF STEAMERS. 



New York, September 25, 1889. 
Dear Sir: The Red " D" Line may be said to have been established 
about the year 1838, as that is the date when the first vessel was dis- 
patched. For many years sailing vessels alone were employed. In the 
autumn of 1879 it was decided to substitute steam for sail and three 
German steamers were chartered. The first of them, the Feliciay 1125 
tons gross, was dispatched on November 15, 1879. These boats were 
subsequently replaced by American steamers and the line is now com- 
posed of the following steamships, all 8i>ecially built for the trade: 

On lino from New York to Cura^oa Puerto Cabeno, La Goayra: 

S. S. Valencia tODS gross.. 1,598 

S, Si. Philadelphia do.... 2.100 

S.S.Cardcas do 2,600 

S. S. Fcnezuela (building) do 3,000 

On branch line between Curagoa and Maracaibo : 

S. S. Maracaibo tons gross.. 1,262 

S.S.Merida do.... 517 

The Steamships on the main line are iron, and were built by The 
William Cramp & Son Ship Engine Building Company, of Philadelphia, 
under the supervision of the American Record and British Lloyds, hav- 
ing the highest classification in both. 

The MarcLcaibo and Merida are wooden steamers, built in Philadel- 
phia — the hulls by Charles Hillman & Co., and the machinery by Neafie 
& Levy. 

All the steamers are provided with very superior accommodations 
for passengers and every approved modem improvement for safety, 
convenience, and comfort; the latest additions to the fleet being lit by 
Edison's incandescent electric light. 

The main line is from New York to the Island of Curagoa, from thence 
to Puerto Cabello, and thence to La Guayra, Venezuela, returning over 
the same route. The branch line is from the Dutch Island of Cura9oa 
to Maracaibo, Venezuela. At Cnra9oa regular connection is made with 
the steamers of the main line from and to New York. 

S89 
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Steamers leave New York every twelve days, and if the trade con- 
tioaes to increase and encouragement is given by our Government, the 
frequency of the service may be increased. 

THE COST OP CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

It is difficult to state the difference in the cost of constructing 
American ships as compared with those built in Europe. There is a 
great difference in the style of building ships and finishing them, be- 
sides which the textile strength of American iron is greiter than the 
English, and an American boat built according to same specifications 
would be stronger than an English one. Almost all boats built in this 
country are intended for a s))ecial trade, and it is doubtful if an English 
builder would construct a steamer from American plans and specifica- 
tions for much less than she could be built here. 

On the other hand it is very doubtful if you could get an American 
builder to bid on a boat to be constructed on the plan ctf the English 
** tramp." 

It is estimated that the difference in cost in this country and England 
between strictly first-class passenger-steamers is not more than about 
15 per cent., while no doubt it would be much greater in the case of 
the cheap freight boat known as a *' tramp." 

The principal difference in cost of running the ships is due to the 
wages paid the officers and crew, and the cost of feeding them. Ameri- 
cans are not willing to work for the same wages that are paid on Euro- 
pean steamers, nor are they willing to live in the same manner. 

On the same wages paid Europeans it would be impossible for Amer- 
ican officers to support their families in this country. As a rule the 
officers and crews of American ships work harder and keep their ships 
in better conditiou than foreigners. This is especially true in regard 
to machinery. In this way they earn a portion of the additional wages 
paid them. 

COMPETING LINES. 

There are two regular lines of foreign steamers running from New 
York to ports called at by our steamers, both of which receive subsi- 
dies from their governments, namely, The Koniuklijke West Indische 
Maildienst (Dutch) and the Compaiiia Transatldntica Espailola (Span- 
ish). 

The steam-ship lines from European ports to the ports reached by our 
steamers are: The French line from Marseilles, San Nazaire, and Bor- 
deaux ; the Dutch line from Amsterdam ; the royal mail from South- 
ampton ; the Spanish line from Spain, Cuba. All of these receive sub- 
sidies. 

In addition to the foregoing there are two English lines and one Ger- 
man, carrying cargo only, that are not subsidized. 
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COMPENSATION FOE CARRYING THE MAILS. 

Compensation paid the Eed "D'^ Line for carrying mails is as follows: 

Year ending December 31, 1887. $5,849.21 

Year ending December 31, 1888 6,374.66 

The nnmber of voyages per year was about thirty. Previous to 1886 
the compensation paid was sea postage ; since that date sea and inland 
postage has been allowed. 

Before Venezuela joined the Postal Union the rate of postage to that 
country was 10 cents per half ounce. It is now 5 cents. 

The advantage which steam-ships employed upon the coast and in- 
land waters enjoy over us in mail contracts is best shown by the fact 
that when the mails were forwarded to Havana from New York the 
service was under the charge of the superintendent of foreign mails, 
and the total amount allowed was $(>,833.0(>. In 1886 a change was 
made, and the mails have since been sent by rail to Tampa Bay, and 
from thence by steamers to Havauti. A law having been passed by 
Congress which, enabled the Postmaster-General to transfer this route 
to the steamboat service, the Postmaster-General, after paying for the 
transportation by rail to Tampa Bay, contracted to pay the steamer 
for carrying them from there to Key West and Havana the sum of 
$58,000, the distance being only 183 miles, against 1,240 miles from New 
York. 

THE COST OP CABBYINO THE MAILS. 

It is not practical to divide the expenses of a steamer and thus 
ascertain the cost of carrying the mails. With American steamers 
engaged in the foreign trade, the Government acts as a dead-head and 
practically asks them to work for nothing. We would not do the same 
amount of work for a private concern for anything like the miserable 
pittance paid us for carrying the United States mails. 

The only payment made to us by any foreign Government for carry- 
ing the mails is a nominal sum allowed by Gura^oa. 

Almost all goods shipped to Venezuela are on orders received from 
merchants of that country. The principal goods shipped are flour^ com^ 
meal, lard, butter, kerosene, tobacco, cotton goods, wooden ware, ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, railroad and street cars, clocks, safes, 
glassware, furniture, and in fact almost everything that we have to 
export. 

If our Government wants to develop the trade between this country 
and South and Central America and the West Indies it must do as 
every European country has done, which is establish and maintain reg^ 
ular mail communication with them. We may theorize as much as we 
please, but the fact remains that the countries that have the trade are 
those that have established regular mail communication, and if we 
want any share of it we most foUow suit^ 
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If our great object is to save a few dollars, then we shoald continae 
to give our mails to any tramp that may happen to be going to one of 
these countries, and sponge on the few American lines that are fighting 
against great odds ; but if we want to develope our trade we must be 
willing to pay a fair amount for good service, and see that we get it. 
I am yours, very truly, 

Ernest G. Bliss. 



XIX. 



THE PROPOSED NAVAL RESERVE, 



In a receut report to Congress, the Hon. William C. Whitney, late 
Secretary of the ]N'avy, spoke as follows : 

The policy of this country has always been opposed to the establishment of large 
permanent naval and military organizations. This policy^ for a country with a great 
coast-line and important commercial interests, almost necessitates the maintenance of 
auxiliaries in the way of naval and military reserves. The land forces have such 
auxiliaries in the shape of State militia or national guards. These constitute large 
bodies of troops, well organized and equipped, thoroughly well trained and disci- 
plined, ready to take the field and to become a part of a regular military establish- 
ment when required. 

A public feeling seems to exist for the creation of a naval reserve. 

Committees of the Chambers of Commerce of New York and San Francisco have 
passed resolutions urging the organization of such a force as a means for providing 
for the coast defense and meeting the increased demands of the regular naval estab- 
lishment for men and vessels upon the outbreak of war. Inquiries have also been 
made at the Department from cities of the Great Lakes, and meetings have been held 
in cities of the Soath indorsing the formation of such a national organization. 

THE QUESTION OF COAST DEFENSE. 

The Department has informed itself fully of the different systems of organization 
for coast defense and naval reserves at present in force in foreign countries, and is 
prepared to formulate a general plan for a similar organization to meet the require- 
ments and conditions of our own institutions. It should resemble in organization 
that of the militia or national gnard, rest upon the foundation of local interest, con- 
template the employment and rapid mobilization of steamers enrolled on an auxiliary 
navy list, and be calculated to produce the best resnlts upon a comparatively small 
national expenditure. I ask for this question the earnest consideration of Congress. 

It may not be out of place as a branch of this subject to call attention to one of the 
incidental consequences of the policy pursued by other countries in this matter of a 
naval reserve. In time of war troop ships or transports are in great demand. Sev- 
eral European governments make an anmnal contribution, based on tonnage, to com- 
panies constmcting new vessels. The consideration to the government is a counter 
agreement, permitting the government to take such a vessel for a transport in time 
of war upon terms named in the agreement. The government officials are also con- 
sulted as to her mode of construction, and she goes outo the naval reserve list. 
These payments are incidentally in the nature of a subsidy to the ship-owner, and 
this, with the liberal payments for government transportation of mails, etc., keeps a 
large fleet of merchantmen afloat as a reserve ready for a time of war. Without 
ships and trained seamen there ean be no naval reserve. 

S33 
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ENGLAND'S NAVAL RESKRTS. 

A notable iUnstration of the generosity and courage Tritb which England pnshea 
her shipping interest is seen in the manner in which she is at this moment dealing 
with the trade of the North Pacific. It has been thns far principally under the 
American flag and contributory to San Francisco and the United States. The British 
GrOTemment and Canada together are proposing for the establishment of a lioe of 
first-class steamers from Yancouyer to Japan. The subsidy is likely to be $300,000 
annually — £45,000 from England and £15,000 from Canada. There will also be con- 
tributed from the naval reserve fnud probably $5 per ton annually for each ship con- 
structed for the route, which wiU increase the sum by probably $125,000. Under 
such competition it is quite easy to conjecture what will become of the American flag 
and our resources in the way of a naval reserve in the North Pacific. 

BECOMMENDATION OP ADMIRAL PORTER. 

David D. Porter, Admiral of the Navy, in a recent report says : 

Every merchant knows that a line of American ocean steam-ships can not be main* 
tained without subsidies from tlie Grovt^rnment. In regard to this a misapprehension 
prevails among the uninformed, who consider it a proposition for the Oovemment to 
•' foster monopolies.'' 

Now, there is a great difference between granting a subsidy and fostering a mo- 
nopoly. In the latter case, the sole power and permission to deal with a certain 
place or in a certain article is granted, while the case of a subsidy is simply an assist- 
ance to an enterprise from which a return is expected, and such subsidies as I have 
advocated should not be confined to any particular line of steamers, but should be 
given to all ship-owners who are willing to make their ships conform, in a prescribed 
degree, to the requirements of a vessel of war, said ships to be constructed under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Navy. 

This is what other commercial nations do, and it is only justice to the Navy and 
the country that we should pursue a course that will double or treble the number of 
our cruisers in time of war. One way of granting a subsidy would be to enact the 
** tonnage bill" several times brought before Conpjress. This bill provides that 30 
cents per ton shall be allowed every vessel propelled by sail or steam and built and 
owned in the United States and trading with foreign countries, for every thousand 
miles sailed or steamed, the contract to hold good for a term of years, with such re- 
strictions regarding the vessels as the Government shall impose. 

A TONNAGE BILL THE SIMPLEST PLAN. 

This would be the simplest plan for resurrecting the mercantile marine, and the 
Government would have at its disposal a class of vessels little inferior to the regular 
cruising ships of war. In fact, the chances are the steam merchant vessels would h% 
superior in speed, which would be the chief desideratum with commerce destroyers. 
By a proper subsidy, such as I have indicated, many industries would be assisted, 
those of iron and steel, coal mining, ship-yards, canvas, boat-buildtng, hardware, 
glass-making, pottery, furniture, painters, engine-builders; in short, a hundred dif- 
ferent branches of trade which combine to make a complete vessel, industries that 
are now languishing for want of this very stimulus which they would enjoy bvt for 
the lack of forethought in those who should labor to advance every employment in 
which our citizens are engaged. 

It is not so much the building proper of American steam-ships that makes them cost 
more than vessels constructed abroad as it is the expense of fitting them out, for 
there is not sufficient competition in this country to bring that kind of work down to 
the standard of foreign countries where labor is so much cheaper. Ships built in 
Great Britain cost 10 per cent, less, but when the better finish of American ships and 
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the snperiority of uur iron are coDsidered, the statements that it would be better for 
as to build ships on the Clyde or Mersey are seen to be fallacious. 

THE QUESTION OP FREE SHIPS. 

With all these facts staring our legislators in the face, they should not hesitate a \ 
moment between the proposition to abolish the shipping laws so that vessels could i 
be built abroad for us by British mechanics, and that to foster the industries of our j 
own country and have our own ocean steamers constructed in the United States under 



the supervision of naval officers, so that the Government would have vessels of suit- 
able character to perform the service required of them as commerce destroyers in time 
of war. 

This argument doubtless conflicts with the theories of the free-traders of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, who require that England shall do all our carrying trade 
and reap the profits; but, leaving sentimentality out of the question, we will get 
better ships built in ourown country, although the first cost may be rather more, and 
we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the vessels can, if necessary, be used 
for naval purposes. That is what advocates for increasing our naval resources aim 
at in supporting the subsidy measure, for we see how little disposition there has been 
in this country to build up a navy adequate to its wants and dignity ; but the officers 
of the Navy hope to see some plan adopted without delay, by which, in the event of 
war, they can afford the necessary protection to our own commerce and inflict damage 
on that of the enemy. 

There is a growing feeling in the country with regard to the neglect which has been 
manifested in building up our ocean mercantile marine, and it is to bo hoped that 
this feeling will spread until the thousands of unemployed workmen have a chance to 
earn good wages and the American ocean steamers have a fair share of the $150,000,000 
annually paid to foreigners for carrying our goods. 

WHAT WE HAVE PAID FOREIGN SHIP-OWNERS. 

In the last eight years no less than one billion two hundred millions of dollars have 
been paid to foreign steam -ships, a sum almost equal to our national debt, and a bur- 
den that is only made tolerable owing to the immense resources of our country. We 
should be still further depleted but for the fact that we are sustained by the tariff on 
foreign merchandise and the protection of our manufactures, which prevents us from 
being undersold by foreigners and enables us to give employment to our working 
people, so that with all our drawbacks we grow rich. 

It would be hardly fair to accuse th^ American people of a want of energy for fail- 
ing to revive their ocean commerce when they are exhibiting so much of this quality 
in other directions in developing the resonrces of the country. It seems to be a law 
of nature that decadence shall overtake every nation in the course of time, but there 
is no instance on record of a nation giving up her position in the race for supremacy 
without a struggle to retrieve herself. The decadence which has afflicved our ocean 
carrying trade is not for want of energy on the part of oar people, or for the want of 
^aws, but }>erhap8 from a plethora of both which has hampered those who would have 
labored for its revival. 

While our present iUiberal policy is pursued we st-and no chance of ever becoming 
anything more than a fifth-rate power upon the ocean. If we go on at the present 
rate oar country will lose much of the strength which it owes to the cohesion of itt 
individual atoms, and, like a soulless machine working on at random, it will meet 
the fate of many other nations that have flourished for a time and then fallen by 
their own weight. 

THE NEED OF A MERCANTILB NAVT. 

Laying aside all arguments in favor of a mercantile marine, it is necessary for the 
assistance of the Navy in time of war. We need additional and onlars:ed markets for 
our surplus products, but foreign vessels with their subsidies are fast closing all the 
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channels of trade against us, and our manafactnrers, who would otherwise help to 
supply the world, are shut off by British rivals. British steam-ships have taken pos- 
session of all the routes of trade, fostered by the British Government and protected 
by British guns. This is creditable to the British Government, which looks oat for 
the interests of Englishmen all the world over, and it would seem as if the parent 
stock of the English-speaking race had more energy than their transatlantic offspring, 
for their steam mercantile marine not only monopolizes the foreign trade of the 
United States, but encircles the earth, for there is not a port in the world where there 
is a chance of finding a market for manufactured articles that a British steam-ship 
does not penetrate. 

All that is left to us in the way of foreign commerce are the gleanings in the by- 
ways of trade, about which our great rivals give themselves little concern, and a few 
second-rate vessels may now and then be encountered trying to make a living under 
our flag, struggling along like the crows at Pensacola, which have to go to sea to get 
something to eat. That kind of commerce is of little benefit to a nation. It is nec- 
essary to move on the great thoroughfares of the ocean to have an extensive trade, 
and Great Britain, in recognition of this fact, pays her steam lines liberal subsidies. 

SHIP-BUILDING A PLAIX MATTER OF BUSINESS. 

What would ten millions a year be to this country if given by Congress to help 
build up our commercial marine f It would more than return the equivalent in the 
shape of customs dues. It would more than pay if we could retain in the United 
States twenty out of the one hundred and fifty millions which are yearly carried out 
of the country for freights without benefits to our citizens. Why should not Amer- 
ican commerce be allowed the same opportunities that are afforded the other indus- 
tries of the country, which have reached a development such as the most far-seeing 
never dreamed off We are not tied down by foreign subsidized competitors on land, 
and therefore our progress has been marvelous, and so it would be upon the ocean if 
the bonds were once cut which confine our ship-builders. 

ENTERPRISE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

We will take, for instance, the French merchant steam-ships of over 8,000 tons, 
which of late years have become a feature of transatlantic travel. These vessels were 
encouraged by tbcir Government as a set-off to the British steam-ships, which it was 
seen could be turned into vessels of war at short notice in case of hostilities with 
Frjiuce, just as on the late occasion the Russians, when threatened with a war with 
England, fitted up several large steamers in this country as commerce destroyers. 
France pays to these steamers $14,000 for every round trip between Havre and New 
York. What chance could an American line have against snch a competition as that, 
receiving no assistance from the Government, and probably not being paid to carry 
the mails, which the foreigners would carry for nothing rather than an American ship 
should receive aid from the Government? Even giving us " free ships and free ma- 
terials" would not surmount the difficulty. 

After all, the amount required to subsidize a line of steamers is not so very great. 
Suppose the United States started to subsidize forty ocean steamers the size of those 
that cross the Atlantic. Putting the vessels at 8,000 tons each, and allowing 30 cents 
per ton for every 1,000 miles traveled, the expense would be $2,400 per 1,000 miles for 
the 3,000 miles, or |7,*200 for the voyage, return trip the same, or $14,400 for the 
round trip. Assuming eight round trips a year would give $115,200 annually for each 
steamer, or for the whole forty vessels $4,608,000 for a grand fleet of ships worthy of 
this Republic, any two of which would be worth more in time of war than all the 
cruisers we have at present in the Navy. 

Yet, $4,500,000 is no great amount for a nation to pay that has so many millions 
locked up in her Treasury doing no good, while every legitimate opportunity should 
be taken to enlarge the avenues of trade by land and sea in order that our country 
may fulfill the graud destiny marked out for it. 
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Appendix B to Part II. 



BEPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING. 

I submit as an appendix a very able report on the steam-ship ques- 
tion, made to the House of Representatives on February 12, 1884, by 
the honorable Mr. Hunt, of Louisiana: 

ITo accompany bill H. R. 4987.] 

The Committee ou American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3963) for the encouragement of the American merchant 
marine, respectfully submit the following report : 

The bill recommended by the committee provides for ocean mail service between 
the United States and foreign conntries. 

Under section 3976 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, American vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade are compelled to carry the mails. These vessels may be 
detained for such len^rth of time as suits the Post-Office Department, and are obliged 
to deliver the mails to the foreign port to which they may be bound and to the Post- 
Office itself, and for this service the Post-Office is to pay the vessels the ntterly in- 
adequate sum of 2 cents a letter. The instances are stated to be numerous where 
American vessels have been detained by the Postmaster-General and have been con- 
strained to receive the mails and to deliver them when the pay received for carrying 
did not actually reimburse them for the detention and cartage of the letters at the 
port of destination. In the case of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, it is stated 
that while their ships are obliged to carry the mails the company have paid out more 
money to effect delivery at the poet-effice in the city of Aspinwall than they obtained 
for mail service from the United States the whole way from New York to Aspinwall. 

The committee consider that such a condition of things should not be allowed to 
continue. Where the Post-Office Department desires mails to be carried along oar 
coasts, and where American vessels are under the protection of the navigation acts, 
the GoTemment can not seize a vessel and compel her to carry the mails, but must 
enter into contracts and pay a fair price in the premises. The Department made 
some time ago a contract with a small steamer, running from Galveston to Brashear, 
and paid the steamer $50,000 a year. This is five times as much as is paid all Ameri- 
can vessels for carrying the mails of the United States for the entire period of one 
year to every xK>rt in South America, and exceeds by abont $10,000 the whole amount 
paid all American vessels engaged in the foreign mail service. At the present time 
Government pays for the carriage of the mails from Cedar Keys to Key West, Fla., 
$31,000. 

It is submitted that there is no reason why the Post-Office Department should 
exercise the power referred to over vessels in the foreign trade when it has none at 
all given to it to control similarly railway trains, or stage ooftcbea, or vessels oo the 
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lakes or the rivers of the coantry, or goiog coastwise. The compensation of the 
principal railway rentes is from $375 to $1,155 per mile per annnm, and that of the 
routes of smaller importance from $45 to $350 per mile per annum. Of the entire 
thonsand of railroad routes it is safo to say only two or three hundred earn the com- 
pensation paid by Government, and it is likewise true that in the great majority of 
c-a^es postage on the mails thus carried falls very far short of reimbursing the Gov- 
ernment for the cost of service over them. 

The bill reported is designed to favor and establish a better policy in regard to 
American steam-ship lines in the foreign trade. It proceeds upon the acknowledged 
fact of the decline in American shipping, and has for its aim the restoration of it. 
The passage of the bill would undoubtedly tend to the revival of American ship- 
bnilding and ship-owning interests. It would enlarge and invigorate American com- 
merce with foreign countries, and, it is hoped, set the flag on the seas once more. 

To these ends, affecting as they do national prosperity, national character, and 
national independence itself on the ocean, the bill reported does away with the un- 
joet discrimination which now exists between foreign mail service and the home 
serrioe. It is submitted, as has been already observed, that there is no Just ground 
lor the discrimination to stand upon, and it deserves to be here added that, in point 
of fact, throughout the very thorough examination to which the matter has been 
snbjected, none at aJl Itas ever been suggested. 

Nor are the provisious of the bill obnoxious to the charge that they establish a 
mbeidy for the payment of ocean postage, in the proper or, at least, the general nn- 
derstandiog of the term. On the contrary, instead of being extraordinary, the pay 
provided fur by the bill will be found to be only ordinary, and in fair proportion to 
the services to be rendered. Lest the Government should be induced into undue lib- 
erality and mere gratuities, the bill provides for advertising all contracts for the car- 
riage of the mails, for their adjudication to the lowest bidder, and for the exacting of 
responsible security for the fulfillment of the contract. The bill, then, is one to give 
just compensation for services to be rendered. It is one to unify the policy of the 
GoTemment regarding the carriage of mail matter on the ocean to foreign countries, 
and that coastwise and on the land, to reduce the whole to one system, to assimilate 
thf; oififereDt parts of it, and to put all substantially on the same footing. 

NoU^ly. a-s has been noted, is to be found who will venture to assail the policy 
'»b*;r/-by r*rriiiirj«fration is made for mail service on the inland routes of the United 
him*:'*. Noixxl^* contends against that policy on the assumption that it involves the 
fc»i>^;'iiz:ni; of the routes. The public must be and are satisfied if, on the whole, they 
ari forjLd to l>e self-sustaining. In the foreign mail service, on the contrary, the Gov- 
*:r..:u*'.:jX, by chs^r^lw^ b cents per half-ounce on the letters, and paying steamers 2 cents 
i^,i W.iu-i oiily. makes a clear profit of from $400,000 to $600,000 a year. The collec- 
t.ofj of ih!-» -r^ui is kept up notwithstanding payments, as already shown, of far larger 
k'^'s.h \t^.: fu.'.K than the bill proposes to give for weekly, fortnightly, and monthly 
jj * -t "w.'L*:^ orjr oxn territory, when it is undeniably true that these mails contain 
U vi»' -•:i'>:je ih:Aii the foreign-going steamers would, and are attended by none of the 
.i.«.'>i,'u w: V .xTstz'j^f,H to commerce, manufactures, and navigation which, at this 
t Hi* vJ '. u^. vvfi'J. riijqri#r8tiouably form the chief value of lines of communication by 

'} i»* o i/i'yv.*:^H that in no event shall the contract price exceed $1 a nautical 
u.' .» •'. ' 'u'^^ w r. ; that in U} say, out of abundant caution, it provides a limitation 
u'A \K ..♦ 'o'-V; '. ar^y oth«rr branch of the postal service. Again, the bill requires 
T.Lt;.! M.* ;.;'.;m »/«.*>: of th<; contractH made in pursuance of it shall not exceed gross 
#« *«.i u» r '.f • ■,♦ ;'',<♦, hWitv. I>*-p;irtnieut from the foreign mail service less the amoant 
;/M..' I'H •♦v'.r;r/»'*^ o'i of \\\*: mails on foreign vessels and the net amount paid for- 
• .y\ „' n. • r'#4^» '/'. V.i .r/ti:ri/ir#liary, territorial, and sea transit of such mails. 

'j ut o ,* ...<••,.... *. t f'/f f^i-. rf-tnarkahle statement that, if this restriction were applied 
\At 4H*'. • / •>!.'*♦/; ♦. *f*'J, ♦h*f»: worjid he no mail at all in four-fifths of the States of 
Uia: <'o.vi* a I \\i»n \.tu*. ov«;r p'/ff),()()0 more than are received are required to snpplj 
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mails in the great State of Ohio ; and the States are very few where the mail service 
does not cost the country a great deal more than is derived in return. 

Notwithstanding the premises, however, the committee have adopted the limita- 
tions on expenditures in behalf of foreign ocean postal service which appear in the 
act, so that the amount to be paid for the service referred to shall not exceed a certain 
amount ; that is to say, the gross revenue diminished, as already set forth. It is be- 
lieved that the sum so reached will be an available aggregate, during the term of one 
year, of, say, |1,700,000. At the same time it deserves to be expressly noted that un- 
less the present American ocean-going postal service should be doubled only half this 
amount would be actually expended. 

But. as the Post-Office Department might, if there were no further provision, be 
embarrassed in the case of a refusal to conclude a postal contract or in case of im- 
possibility to form one, the bill, in view of section 4203 of the Revised Statutes, pro- 
viding for compulsory process against an American vessel, has coupled, by a provi- 
sion additional to those already explained, this right of compulsion with the further 
provision that it shall have application where mails are to be conveyed from the 
United States to foreign destinations in the event only that the Postmaster-General 
shall find it inexpedient or impracticable to contract for their conveyance under the 
limitations of the act. 

So far the report of the committee follows the bill. There are, however, considera- 
tions of public good and general policy with which the report is naturally connected, 
and which, in the judgment of the committee, merit the best consideration of the 
House and the country. For a number of years these have been discussed and in- 
sisted upon by committees preceding the present one, and which have anticipated 
the labor which must otherwise have devolved upon us. Last in point of time is the 
report made the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress by Mr. Money, of Missis- 
sippi, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. This report, taking 
notice, as it does, of those which have gone before, and distinguished as it is for ac- 
curacy of information and ability, is here reproduced for the general assistance it 
a£fords in examining into, and correctly j udging of, the ocean mail service, and like- 
wise for the powerful vindication Justly dedncible from the argument it contains in 
favor of the bill unanimously reported by us. 

The report made by Mr. Money has been amended only by bringing down the sta- 
tistics to as late a date as practicable. It proceeds as follows : 

• • • • • • • 

" When your committee considers the great questions properly related to this measure 
and in some degree to be affected by it, the question of the carrying trade, of a com- 
mercial marine as a nursery for both the personnel and material of a war marine, of 
not only commercial independence but national honor and national safety, of our 
territorial isolation and consequent absolute dependence in future wars (which must 
come to any independent nation) upon our Navy, both for pn>tection and offensive 
warfare ; in short, of all the far-reaching consequences in our industrial, financial, 
and political future, of a wise and liberal development of our commerce and the 
restoration of our fighting Navy, and with it the commanding attitude we will assume 
among the nations of the earth, then yonr committee hesitate, impressed with the 
vastness of the field, discouraged by the able and exhaustive efforts in this sphere of 
the most powerful and patriotic of our predecessors, and diffident of our ability to 
present any new thought or experience that would influence you in the consideration 
of this measure. The greatest difficulty we find is to compress in the brief limits of 
a report the valuable information, reflection, and experiment, the result of former 
labors upon this great question. Indeed, there can be nothing new of idea, but we 
can select from a great cloud of witnesses the testimony of some of the wisest, roost 
sagacious, and patriotic statesmen who have ever identified themselves with the legis 
lation of our country. We may profit too by the example of other nations, and more 
particularly by the remarkable experience of that nation firom whom we are proud to 
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derive our origin, whose consnmmate wisdom has illastrated a career on land and sea 
the rao8t resplendent in hnrnan annals. 

"The melancholy story of onr commercial decline your committee will not here 
repeat. The glorions rivalry for supremacy in 1840 and the ahject dependency in 
1&52 is a sharp contrast, so humiliating that a recital to this House could only be 
justified for the purpose of amendment and correction of the policy which permitted it. 
From the begiuning of this century for nearly fifty years our commercial progress was 
a miracle of energy and success. We had outstripped all competitors but Great Brit- 
ain, and had excited her profoundest fears. We not only carried the bulk of our own 
trade, but every water was vexed by the swift keels of American clippers, contesting 
the carrying trade of the world with the *' mistress of the seas." The starry flag of 
the young Republic saluted every sky which knew the red cross of St. George. The 
British newspapers sounded the alarm ; the British Parliament went to work through 
its committees ; every tax was removed, every incumbrance was lifted ; the building 
of war vessels was given three-fourths to private ship-yards; heavy subsidies wen 
given, and increased as competition demanded; opportunely the practicability of 
steam ocean navigation was demonstrated by America; Euglaud had the iron and 
conl in lucky juxtaposition ; the iron steamer was constructed and England again 
enjoyed an undisputed supremacy. Your committee are fully aware that a reasonable 
compensation for ocean mail service will not alone rehabilit-ate onr dilapidated com- 
merce, but it will l>egin the movement ; and we believe its effects will be immediate 
and powerful, and if followed by wise legislation, urgently called for by the plainest 
principles of political economy and self-preservation, will re-establish our Republic as 
one of the greatest maritime powers of the globe. Something must be done to regain 
our carrying trade, paying now $100,000,000 per annum to foreign ships, to keep this 
vast sum at home; about this there is no difference; the dispute is about methods. 
If we can accomplish this aud at the same time revive the industry of ship-building, 
so essential to our national glory and existence, develop our iron and coal mines and 
utilize our forests, employ the labor of our own citizens and train skilled workmen 
and artisans, sailors, and officers, then let us hasten to take the first step towards so 
glorions a result and not despise even a small beginning of a good work. Every 
nation of the earth that pretends to commerce has heavily subsidized ocean mail lines. 
Thev know that direct, regular, and swift communication be;;ins aud fosters trade, 
and xvithout it commerce laugnisbes and dies. This id the experience of the world, 
and is ours the only nation of the earth that shall fail to learu from it T As England 
has been the leading nation in commerce and the pioneer in postal affairs, we present 
a condensed statement of her treatment of ocean mails. Her expenditure for railway 
and ocean mails, according to reports of the British postmaster-general, was : 
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Ocean mail. 



£422. 
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490. 
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935. 
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940. 

821. 

837. 

900. 

796. 
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783. 

777. 
1.066. 

968, 
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038 
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Years. 
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mail. 



1871 .. 
1872 -. 
1873.. 
1874. 
1875* 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 
1879. 
18^.. 
1881 . 
1882 
18Q. 
1884 . 
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C19. 000 
64 4. COO 
65i\ f<K> 
657. OX) 
684. COO 
632,000 



Ocean 
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* JTvC tt^JurtiA a4 Poat'Of&ce DeparUnent to March 5, 188L 
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'"The British Government in the year 1867 contracted with the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company for twelve years' service, at the price of £400,000 per 
annnniy the Government agreeing that when the fund accruing for dividend in any 
one year should fall below the amount required for a 6 per cent, dividend the subsidy 
should be increased by the amount of the deficiency, provided in no case was tbe 
Government to pay more than £500,000 per annum ; if tbe sum rises above the sum 
required for 8 per cent., then the Government to receive one-fourth the excess. The 
Postmaster-General explains this heavy subsidy in this language: 'The increase of 
expense of this service will be considerable, but, looking at the great eampetitian to 
which the Peninsular and Oriental Company is now exposed by its passenger trade, 
not only by the French line of steam vessels, but also by the large number of military ' 
officers and other Government passengers now carried by the steam transports lately 
built by the admiralty, I am of the opinion that the terms of the new contract are as 
favorable as could be expected.' In 1870 the pay was fixed at £450,000. In 1867 the 
contract with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company was about to expire. The com- 
pany sustained great losses by reason of hurricanes and earthqnakes at St. Thomas. 
The Government renewed the contract for five years, for the reason given by the Post- 
master-General, as follows: 'Unwilling at such a moment to invite competition or 
withhold a concession without which the company might have succumbed to its 
losses, the late government, after much consideration, renewed the contracts, in the 
case of the West India service for five years, and in the case of the Brazil service for 
four years.' The two contracts were for more than $1,000,000 per annum. That is the 
way Great Britain builds up her great ocean lines and carries her commerce to every 
mart. In 1K62 the Government gave the Cape of Good Hope line $25,000 in premiums 
for running under time. Having thoroughly established her lines to the United States 
in 1877, Great Britain paid only ocean postage, but when it was represeuted that that 
pay was not sufficient, the Government almost doubled the pay to the Cnnard, Inman, 
and White Star Companies. Last year Great Britain paid nearly $3,500,000 to ocean 
mail lines. 

"Great Britain, in 1839, gave the Cnnard line $4*25,000; that not being sufficient, 
the pay was increased in 1840 to $550,000. Cnnard failed to run his ships profitably 
at that pay, and then his pay was advanced to $725,000. He increased the size of his 
ships in 1852, and his pay was raised to $855,000 per annum. 

'' In 1846 Great Britain paid the line of steamer from Southampton, via Jamaica, 
across the Isthmus of Panama and down to Valparaiso $1,500,000 per annum. 

** England's way has been crowned with a wonderful success. The opponents of 
this measure have said we can not expend as much money as England has done and 
will. We need not spend as much, but it is shameful to retire from the field. When 
England succeeds, these croakers say let us abandon the contest and surrender our 
carrying trade ; but when Stevens beat with the America the British 3'acht8 at Cowes, 
that yacht race was made the subject of investigation by the House of Commons. 
National pride should be a factor in this problem. 

" American ships are. compelled to carry onr mails whether they wish to or not, but 
we never compel a steam-boat, railway, or stage-coach to carry them at all, and when 
they do, they are well paid ; so are the steam-ship lines in our waters. The law upon 
ocean mail transportation is as follows : 

" ' The master of any vessel of the United States, bound from any port therein to any 
foreign port, or from any foreign port to any port in the United States, shall, before 
clearance, receive on board and seeurely convey all such mails as the Post-Office De- 
partment, or any diplomatic or consular agent abroad, shall offer; and he shall promptly 
deliver the same, at the port of destination, to the proper officer, for which he shall 
receive two eente for every letter so delivered; and upon the entry of every such ves- 
sel returning from any foreign port, the master thereof shall make oath that he has 
promptly delivered all the mail placed on board said vessel before clearance from the 
United States; and if he fail to make such oath, the vessel shall not be entitled to iho 
privileges of a yeasel of the Uuited 8UtM.'^Bey]aed Statates, seoiion 3976.) 
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"The following table ^ill show how this law operates against the Amerioan ship 
enga^^ed in tho foreign trade: 

Mail icrvicvsfrom the United States to foreign countries for JiBcal year ended June 20, 1883, 

by vessels of American lines. 



Lines and sorvioA. 



Nautical miles 

of service one 

way.* 



Amoojit of 
mail pa J. 



« AmeHoan line : Philadelphia to Queenstown 

Pacifl Mail Lloo: New York to Aspinwall, San Francisco to Panama. 
San PrnDcistio to Yokoham*. San Francisco to Hawaii, San Francisco 
to AUMtraliA Hnd New Zealand 

New Yutk. Havana, oiid Mexican Mail Line: 

Nrw York U) Culm, Porto Kico, *iid Mexico 

New OileniiA to Vera Cm/., Mexico 

United StutcM and ttrnrM Mail Line: Newport News to Rio de Janeiro. . 

New York and Cuba Mail Line: New York to Cuba, Porto Kico, and 
Bahaman 

Re<l "1)*' liiue: New York to Venesnela and Curagao 

Morgan Line : New Orleans to Cuba and Mexico, Key West to Cuba, Gal- 
▼eiiUm to Mexico 

Clyde Line: New York to Hayti. San Domingo, and Turk's Islands 

Naswau Mail Line: New York to Bahamas and Cub* 

Di iiiiih Honduras Mail Packet Line: New Orleans to Belize, Republic of 
llondunui. aud (iuatemala 

OterA'N Pioneer Line: New Orleans to Republic of Honduras 

(^Alitoruu and Meiican Line: San Francisco to Mexico 

Vurloui* liuv»: Sun Francisco to Hawaii 

Steuiuer Ciiade: New Orleans to Mexico 

Various hues : Key West to Cuba . . 

Pacifle Coant Line: San Francisco to Victoria, British Columbia 

Oiriton R. R. aud Navi};ation Ca : Port Townsend, Wash. Ter., to Vic- 
toria. HriUHh Columbia 

St««anier Kiuinett: KAjttpoit, Me., to Campobello, New Brunswick 

Buston, llalifax, and I'rince Edward Island Line: Boston to Halifax, 
Nova Si'otia 

NuvaSeoUa Line: Boston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 



Total . 



100,008 



908.023 

117,300 
10,120 
40,800 

85,800 
41,800 

47.488 
87,000 
18.000 

68,000 
38.000 
27,000 



1,840 

's^'mo 

420 



23,000 

28,400 



1,024,338 



$3,000.37 



21,550.34 

9^078.41 

040.55 

1,222.46 

2,850.31 
883.19 

700.83 
S5L34 
810.90 

378.77 

34.44 

358.44 

279.76 
10.00 
30.23 

387.04 

M9.30 
19.37 

S2.56 
334.83 



43,338.58 



* Tho outward mails only being paid for, the distance one way only is here gtrea. 

** ContfAHt with this showing the following, which gives the amount paid annually 

tt» llvo limvs which carry (ho mails in the coasting trade: 



Lines. 



Ko.ships.^i'i'^i"- 



Trdnr Kon-* Io Key West, Ma . ... 
Srtu l''i.ni*MHi"«i to f^oriUtul. l)ivj;»»u 

IVut l«>\vti^eud to SiiWa 

roitland to AhIoh.x 



4g.8d0 

eo.eso 

16.020 



I'otdl 



lSd.460 



MaQpay. 



$3L00O 

22.000 

IS. 000 

5.000 



74,000 



•• Kr»tjoo iiubaiiliEOii a** follows : 

Lino to (Miiua, Japan, ami India 8,573,0:f4 

l.ino to South .Vuiorioa 3,644,000 

l.iuo to MtHlitorranoaii 4,'i^d63 

l.iuo to Moditorranoau 375,000 

Lino to NWm Indites and Mexico 3,963,^7 

Lino to tho Tuitod $tatt:« 2,361,348 

Uu« to Kuglish Chauiiol 100,000 



Total annual pay 



23,3«,S£I2 



K 



M « , « « 7 
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** In addition, France has a bonnty for ship-bailding and rnnninj^: 

'* 'There will be paid for all steam and sailing vessels launched after the passage of 
this bill, excepting tishiug-yessels, yachts, and steamers now receiving a subsidy, as 
follows : 

" 'Thirty cents per ton for every mile run, to bo reduced each year, as follows: 

***One and a half cents per ton for wooden vessels. 

'''One and a half cents per ton for composite vessels. 

*' ' One cent per ton for iron vessels. 

"'The vessels to be used by the Government in case of war; and the above pre- 
mium to be increased 15 per cent, where designs are submitted to and approved by 
the navy department. 

" ' Where materials are imported for the construction of vessels, there will be al- 
lowed to ship-builders, in place of the duties paid upon materials-^ 

For every registered ton of iron or steel $12 

For wooden vessels of over 200 tons 4 

For compoidte vessels 8 

For wooden vessels under 200 tons.., 2 

"'For all the pumps, machinery, etc., required, $2.40 for every 220 pounds.' All 
vessels transformed to increased tonnage after the passage of this bill will be allowed 
the same premium as for new vessels on the increased tonnage.' 

"To illustrate this new French bounty law, apply it to a 3,000-ton iron ship. The 
bounty would be — 

On building: 

Weight of iron in hull, 1,800 tons, »t|l2 $21,600 

Weight of machinery, 500 tons, at $24.43 12,615 

34,215 

"Then there is allowed 30 cents per ton for every 1,000 miles run, after being put 
in service, for first year, diminishing 1 cent per mile each year thereafter. 

" Presuming the above 3,000-ton steamer makes ten trips from Havre to New York per 
annum, or 60,000 miles, this gives for first year's service as follows : 

3,000 tons, at 30 cents =$90 x 60 =$54, 000. 
And second year's service 52, 000. 

"This will expire entirely at the end of thirty years. 

"Adding the bonnty and the allowance per mile, the law would gprant the 3,000-ton 
ship the first year $89,015. The French Government for this requires in retnrn the 
carrying of its mails, and the right to nse the ships in case of war, taking them at a 
fair valuation. 

"Bismarck, the most extraordinary genius of this age, speaking of the French law 
with the keen criticism of a rival power, said it would 'create for France a powerful 
navy which may prove of effective service in time of war,' and ' the merchant marine 
is the handmaid of all other industries, of agriculture and eommerce. On the day 
when the freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow will be given to all 
the industries of the country. These enterprises can not dispense with Government 
aid, and this has always been afforded in a prodnotive manner as soon as it was a 
question of paving the way for onr traffic in distant markets. England has given the 
example of nsing mail steamers as the pioneers for the creation or expansion of com- 
mercial relations. It is deserving of serions consideration whether under the circnm 
stances German shipping and eommerce can hope for further prosperous development 
as against the competition of other nations aided by public funds and assistance.' 

"Italy subsidises annaally $3,228,811; Braail, $1,700,000; Japan, $500,000. Thetwo 
feeble colonies of New 2«ealand and New South Wales are now paying the Australia 
and San Francisco line $450,000 per luiniiin ; of this we are greatly the beneficiaries, the 
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bftlADoe of trade with those coloDies being nearly $4,650,000 in oar favor. Can it be that 
all other nations are mistaken in the policy of paying fair compensation for ocean mail 
carriage, and that we only arc right t The results show the contrary.* But the present 
|H>hov has not always been held by us ; our policy has been at other times either more 
sagacious, more patriotic, more Just, or more liberal than now. A Democratic admin- 
istration, backed by the ablest men of all parties, once dealt fairly and liberally with 
our ocean mail carriers. Successive committees of both Houses have recommended 
this measure in substance ; Presidents have recommended it in their messages, and 
Postniaster-Qcnerals in their reports; commercial and industrial bodies in their con- 
vt'ntiouH have declared the true policy of the Government. They have given no nn- 
certain sound. The speeches of the great statesmen of the past come down to na, if 
not with solemn authority at least with persuasive power, urging us to take this 
aiuon.v: other means to re establish our commerce upon the ocean, from which it ia 
disappearing, befort^ efforts wisely and persistently supported by foreign powers. 

*' In his celebrated report on commerce Mr. Jefferson wisely said : 'Our navigation 
involves still higher consideration ; as a branch of industry it is valuable, but as a 
rt^source of defense it is essential. The position and circumstances of the United 
States leave them nothing to fear from their land-board, and nothing to desire beyond 
their present rights. Hut on the sea-board they are open to injury, and they have 
then, to«>. a commerce which must be protected. This can only bo done by possessing 
a nytpectable bmly of cituen seamen and artists and establishnienta in readiness for 
ship-buildiug. If particular nations grasp at undue shares of our commerce, and 
mort^ especially if they seize on the means of the United States to convert them into 
aliiueut for their own strength and withdraw them entirely from the support of those 
to whom they belong, defensive and protecting measures l»ecome necessary on the 
part of the nation whose marine reM>urces are thus invaded, or it will be disarmed of 
it«defenMi\ its prtnluctions will l>e at the mercy of the nation which has possessed 
itself exclusively of the means of carrying them, and its politics may be influenced 
by thoHO who eoinmaud it3 connnorco. Tkr carnapr of our otrn commoditieti, if once 
r»liihtk»hfti in nnothtr chnmnfK can not b< rt^frnmed tn ike moment ¥re de$ire. 

" '//' trr /iMf* the ttfitmen and Qrthtu nrkom it noic emptopt, ire lose the present memms tf 
tiHiHHr tlt/rHur, find time iri// he retjHi>t:e to raise np others, vkem di^ffraee or losses skali 
hihtu homr to our /W/iMj/.t (Ac* frit's o/ .Hanit;? ahixndone.i tkem/ 

" I lio CiiiniiiM loo i»n rovSt-OiVvoe ;ind IVst-Koads m their report said: 
" 'Tint linUbli (itivonnuout vontructs with its lines of steam-ships, and pays them 
laiy«. ouli.ihlirn im ruii>iu>c Its uuiils, while the Vnitetl States compels its ships to 
iiitty Ha iiitiiln, ihhI will not aliow a >hip its clearance pa^^r^ until she has the United 
hi'iU'ti MMtil nil ImuiiiI, mid thou allows her on'y the ocean postage of two cents on a 
li III I, «\ lih li in {I ilotid lojij* tr the slr.p. 

" ' I III nhi}i«' XMijion** »'«ii\»ni; tho ir.'.iiHi ;i;a;*s receive an averaire of $t?S per rail* 
• •I itiiih> |ii I (niiiiiiii. Tl\e ^loaiueis oil the river in . ulocg :he coasts rev^ive an average 
lit f I I itO |ioi nnlo por tiiiuuin 

•• • I Im lailitmtU ivceixo an a\t*Ta;;e ofJlU ivr nitle j>^r annur^. wb:> :be ciorr* im- 
|M>iiaiit loi^iU locoixo |.OvS. $v*^C >i^V, $iT9. $l.lc^ p^r c::> of ivvid y^er aauus: ; aa<d. 
oil il»o \ .i-^l iujvi»uilv of lhoM\ the \Hv-taj:e wouM Hv^t pay :hx* cv\>:. On ocly a few 
liiiiidiotl \\\ I ho \i,»>H^ ivuloH wouM the carrier cx*:i^*nt to co th* wort fvT :be |Wtf::ase« 
)o| I ho luoichrtiif v«v*Nels urx^ counH'IU'xi to carry the cail tor rbe o^-eaii :s»c.a^, «b:<li 
III A Noi\ lo\\ oam^h will aiuouut to as uiucb as $1 per nii'o jvr aiinuru, A ec«LT>&zr 
•loiidiu^ A iiUf^nillicut .-^uu c\Vitly vescs^-i oxer a stormy oc^aa for ;VJ.O o-r -L,W =i'<« 
ic^toiM^ h^v» i\»i caii>iit); the iwail tbau % >:a^e-c>.>acii ruiLr.irj: on an nn:3i7»vtan is- 
Ulld louto ' 

'• riio Ux»M^» »un(*uus1 h\ iV.o I vi;<sl S:a:es bv :b.^ c.<v*av c:" Anr«ir.van sii^T^i^xJC i* 



• AppeudiN ".K" i!» AiU«\\. Kivs: a reivr^ ^Y v'cnv::* Orair. cf >£:'.an. cc ibe Vaaccy 
and evtt^il (\t sulvudieei ^raute^t to ivean s:<a=;i-*i:r« by Tar.v:^.s ccvinir.e** 
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tho8 briefly and clearly stated by the New York Chamber of Commerce, January 16 
1882: 

***To the Chamher of Commerce: 

'* 'Toar committee, appointed to take into coDsideration the subject of 'American 
Shipping' engaged in foreign trade, for the purpose of recommending such legislation 
as would tend to its revival and improvement, respectfully report : 

'"That the actual state of American shipping, and its tendency to a still more ab- 
ject condition, seems to be admitted by all persons and parties, and your committee is 
cheered to find an almost unanimous deeire that, by some process and action, it ehall 
be revived. And, further, without entering upon the specifio remedy, it seems to be 
admitted on all sides that the remedy is only to be found in some kind of legislative 
action by the Congress of the United States. Your committee incline to add to this 
legislation by the States in addition. In listening to the various opposing opinions 
and sentiments which have been brought before them, your committee have been 
struck with the much more extended nature of the evils which arise from a loss of 
our mercantile marine than would occur to one who has not btudied and pondered on 
the subject. They would briefly enumerate some of the principal ones, for the best 
remedies will be those which correct all or the most of these, and it is quite certain 
that some of the proposed reme<lies will not a£fect or correct them fully. We will 
classify these as direct and conaequentialf as follows : 

"'DIRECT. 

'* * 1. The loss to the country of the freights earned by the vessels, now estimated 
as the proportion actually paid to foreign vessels, at least to the sum of $100,000,000 
per annum. 

'"2. The loss to the country of the industry of building and repairing the additional 
tonnage that may be required for this carrying trade. 

'* * 3. The loss to the nation of its naval militia, which its mercantile marine should 
constitute. 

*"4. The loss of an important and valuable commission business, and the large 
trade and industries of ship-chandlers, sailmakers, shipsmiths, and numerous articles 
used in the construction and running of vessels. 
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INDIRXCT OR CON8BQI7KNTIAL. 



" ' 1. The loss of ship-building establishments, which, with the gradual withdrawal 
of orders, languish and are finally closed, and thus even the proper facilities for per- 
manent repairs be lost, and in time of war leaving us crippled and helpless, until such 
establishments could be created ; and likewise the loss of the educated ship-builders 
attached to suuh establiirhroents. 

***2. The loss of educated seamen. That this is now taking place cannot be 
doubted, and that it will continue and increase cannot be denied. American boys 
will not see the same attraction and inducement to ship under foreign flags, where 
the life, regulations, laws, and punishments are all foreign, and without appeal to his 
own authorities. 

" ' 3. The loss of educated managers of ships and lines of vessels. A momen t's reflec- 
tion will show that it is an educated talent to be able to efficiently man, equip, and 
manage vessels. One who understands the business would make a line a success, 
under the same conditions that another equally honest but without experience would 
fail under. 

** ' 4. The loss of a very important amount of insurances, not only on the vossels and 
freights, but also on cargoes frequently purchased by the owners to supply Aneights 
when markets are dull, the insurances on which generally are effected at the home 
port of the veeael. 

162a ^17 
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** * It will tho8 be seen that the mere holding of vesseU by American capitalisto will 
not alone meet the requirements of the case. 

'* *It is claimed by all parties and denied by no one that, in addition to the differ- 
ence in the first cost of vessels in their construction and of the rnuning expenses, sach 
x» cheaper wages, provisions, and insurance, American ship-owners are burdened with 
certain existing laws and regulations not exacted or required in other countries, and 
hence that, even if the cost could be equalized, the expenses attendant on the laws, 
&c., referred to would render the effort to compete useless.' 

" The New York Tariff Convention of November ;<0, 1881, passed resolntions, from 
which we quote : 

" * Our Government should treat American mail-carriers on the sea, going to foreign 
ports, exactly as it does its mail-carriers on the lund, making no distinction between 
a ship in the foreign trade aud a railroad car or a coast steamer. Our foreign carry- 
ing trade should bo built up through the adoption, by our Government, of a policy 
similar to that by which Great Britain and other European Governments have built 
up their merchant marine — a i)olicy broad, comprehensive, and equitable, such a 
policy as will induce the investment of capital iu ships built in American ship-yards 
and by American labor. This convention urges upon Congress the imx>ortauce of 
taking immediately such wise legislative action as this great national interest de> 
mands to bring it again to that position which is due to it and the nation itself.' 

•* The National Tariff Con vention, held at Chica;;o, November 15, 1881, adopted reso- 
lutions on the upbuilding of our commercial marine, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing : 

'^ *2. The United States should make American vessels the carriers of American mails 
at raites proportionate to the value of the service performeil without regard to the 
rates at which foreign vessels subsidized by their own Governments may be willing 
to carry them. [Applause.] 3. The United States should regard an American com- 
mercial marine as a basis of an American Navy and an integral element of our Ameri- 
can nationality, aud should so discriminate in favor of American vessels, especially 
of those which are striving to extend American trade to new countries, as would 
secure to them a fair and lucrative share of the world's carrying trade proportionate 
to the dignity and i>ower of the country iu other respects.' 

** The national couvention of ship-owning and other commercial bodice, held at Bos- 
ton. Ortobor, lS{ii\ j»as5ied the following resolution: 

" ' 'I'lial the Government assi.-t in the establishment and maintenance of American 
line'* (»rstruiu-ships built and owned iu the United States, from our own ports to im- 
poitiint roitM)»n ports, by the payuient of pro jH?r sums of money for the transporta- 
tion <»r nnnls to «neh lines as will reader the most enVctive sorvice ; and without 
whnl» •oiliHtanlial aid such lines, s.» imiKHtaat to the proi^ress auv^ prosperity ot' the 
hill ion. cannot exist in competition wiih the subsidi7e^l steam fleers of oiher coan- 

lll(»s ' 

•' 'The enli>;hlened policy by which rapid commnniCiition with the var.on^ distant 
partM i»f' tl»e ^loho is established by means ot American-bnik sea-s: earners wocld nod 
an aniple reward in the incr\»ase of commerce atid in rjakiiii; our coa itry aa;l it* re- 
M>iuces more favorably known abrv^ad ; biit tLe national ail vantage i** still greater — 
<»f ha\ iii^ our naval othv*el'^ made familiar with s:e,;»ii iiav:i:..tioL». aiivl of haviu;^ the 
pnvilo^r oi" taking; the ^h^ps already eouipjvd tor i'jiiu:«rtl:ate service at a momeat's 
notue and will be cheaply purch;vsed by the coiwi>eusa!ion to l»o p;iid lor the trui$> 
)H>itation ot the mail in them, over and above the pos\\;;es receivc^l.* v^Preaudent 
l\>lk's annual nicss.»^e, IVcember T, l^4T.^ 

•* ' t^ur farnuMs and planters, nriler a :i:vre j:'>t and lilKral comni-ercial jiolicy. are 
fuidinji now antl protitable markets a>nMil tor their a::j::L:-::to.I ;^r'^li:v':s. 

•• 'The cv»uir.;v!s t"oi the tran>porta:io:j ot* :':o i'...;il ;:: .N:c.i::i->:i.;': .»*:.vort:bie into 
war Hteaniers rromisi* to realize a'.l ti:e U'nenis ot our cou:..*. :\. .. .il :o :Lc N^vv 
\^h..'., \'vu a*Hivipatevl. The tii>t stvanui thus secured :o tLc •JoveniKK'u; was 
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laanched in January, 1347. There are now seven, and in another year there will 
probably be not less than seventeen afloat. While this great national advantage is 
secured oar social and commercial intercourse is increased and promoted with Qer- 
mauy, Great Britain, and other parts of Europe.' (President Polk's annual message, 
Decembers, 1848.) 

'' Oeneral Grant recommended this measure in his annual messagesof 1870 and 1871. 

*' ' Nothing is clearer than that it is for the interest of this Government to employ 
American in preference to foreign steamers for the co/)veyance of oar mails, if they 
can be secured on the terms authorized by law ; but whether this may be done is a 
matter of doubt.' (Aaron V. Brown, Postmaster-General's report, December 4, 1855.) 

*' ' As regards the superiority of the English ocean conveyance, so long as they are 
enabled by large subsidies to keep vessels of great speed regnlarly in the service the 
year round, they will continue, as heretofore, to carry much the largest part of the 
mails, and will of course continue to realize a correspondingly large proportion of the 
sea postage.' (J. Holt, December 1, 1860.) 

** Mr. Cresswell also recommended it. 

*' ' In the absence of a direct mail service to Brazil, all correspondence for that 
country and adjacent South American States has to take the circuitous route via 
England and thence by British mail packets to Rio de Janeiro, thus involving very 
serious delays. 

'' ' The maintenance of one or more lines of direct mail steam-ship communication 
with Brazil is very important to our postal and commercial interests. While there 
exists, at present, no regular line of mail steamers plying between this country and 
Brazil, I am credibly informed there are as many as ten lines of direct steamers — 
English, German, and French— plying regularly between European and South Ameri- 
can ports. 

<< < The fact that but one line of steam -ships carry ing our flag is employed in convey- 
ing the United States mails across the Atlantic, and none whatever to South America, 
is humiliating to the just pride of every American citizen. 

** 'As a matter of national pride, as an aid to the revival of American commerce, and 
as a means of supplying an efficient steam marine, available for immediate use by the 
Government in case of war, provision should be mado for the transportation of our 
mails on important ocean routes in steam-shipa officered and manned by our own citi- 
zens and sailing under our own flag. 

'' ' It is believed that the payment of a moderate mail compensation, in excess of 
the postages now allowed under the provision of the general law, would enable onr 
citizens to establish and maintain ateam-ship lines across the Atlantic and to South 
American ports, which would prove remnnerativo to the proprietors and promote the 
general prosperity of the country. A reasonable allowance for a line to the west coast 
of South America wonld assure regular mail communication by American Kteamers 
with our sister republics on that coast, and a moderate mail compensation for a Hue 
to Japan and China will doubtless continue the mail service to those countries in 
American ships after the termination of the existing subsidy contract, which will 
expire on the 31st of December, 1876. I think it safe to say that the sum of $500,000 
per annum, now granted as a subsidy to the Japan and Chiua line for a single monthly 
service on that route, would, in addition to the postages on the mails conveyed, be 
quite sufficient, judiciously apportioned between the respective routes, to maintain 
an efficient mail service, by steamers sailing under our flag, on all the important ocean 
routes which should be occupied by lines of American steamers.' (Marshal Jewell, 
Poetmaster-C^neral, November 15, 1875.) 

** Senator Bayard, debating the subsidy to the Collins line in 1852, said : 

'* ' I am willing to trust American skill and industry in competition with any people 
on the globe, when they stand nation to nation, without Government interference. 
But if the treasury of a foreign nation is poured into the lap of individuals for the 
purpose of destroying the interests of my country, or for building up a commercial 
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St ibe expense of the eomnieroe sod prosperity of the United Stsftes, I, for 
win const no cost in eonnteryaillng snch goTemmentsl sction on the psrt of 
Bntsin or sn j foreign power. 

** ' It hss been objected thst these grants create a monopoly. * * * If the argn- 
jDort be tme, I ask yon if it does not apj>ly to the transportation of yonr mails by 
iifikd. * * « Then the whole Qoremment action is a aeries of monopolies ss ro- 
unds the ' Post-Offiee eerrice.' 

*" He tbce argned that it was not monopoly, but American competition against 
hdSJak SBOoopoly. 

" * Will yoo adopt a policy which will place the entire transportation of yonr 
jnaJJs sader their (British) control ; which will pot into their hands the transports- 
iMis, mf passengers: which will lay a tax on American citisens for the adTancement of 
hntmb cammaerce^ their freights, etc. f Sacb may be the Jadgment of the honorable 
iMotstor, bot it is not mine, and I trost it will not be that of the American Senate. 

" ' The mail-serrice in this snd in all countries an land is a GoTemment dnty, and 
with all great maritime nations which have the power to control that service on the 
4»'3eafli, tt is as moch a Government duty, where their maritime interests are concerued 
where tbeir extensive commerce is concerned, as is on land the proper transportation 
4if oorre^pondence. The mail-service with foreign countries, on any principle that I 
can appreciate, is as much a governmental duty, and demands as much the expendi- 
ture aod the attention of the Government as transportation of correspondence in the 
iiiteriior of the coon try.' 

^Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, on Collins 'subsidy, said the question wss one of 
* ttfmUroU'tog importance;' it is a ' mighty, peaceful, aud important contest between 
tbtff United States and Great Britain for supremacy ; ' and that * the question whether 
we would volontarily surrender that which, to obtain and perpetuate, Great Britain 
woold, without hesitation, sacrifice one hundred times the amount of money in- 
volved.' • • • 

'' ' i do not believe that money is devoted to its proper purpose by being hoarded. 
I do not believe that money expended to advance the hooor, promote the interests, 
to maintain the supremacy, of my own country, is ever otherwise than well and effect- 
Qslly bestowed, bringing that return which nations should conbider as the highest 
and best — the improvement of the couditiou of their people, the elevation of the 
character of the whole ; for with regard to nations the reputation of strength is 
strength.' 

" Lewis Case, in 1852, on the Collins subsidy, said, in the United States Senate: 

" * Well, sir, it is a question of protection — of high aud important aod holy protec- 
tion—in the best senne of the term ; the protection of our country, of our expatriated 
M'smeii, of our commerce, of our interests, of our honor, of our soil, of all that gives 
di;;riity and character to nations; protection against defeat, disgrace, aud dishonor. 

** * This kind of protection to our commerce is as effectual as the protection afforded 
\jy «;xf>ensive naval artnaments.' 

•• Humphrey Marnhall, of Kentucky, in 1852, said he would vote for a subsidy to a 
]jo« of mail st«?amerH to * maintain a nursery for our Navy,' and 'to maintain a com- 
pel »t ton with the BritiHh lines.' 

" »vri*»/*f .lon*?s, of Tennessee (Collins subsidy): 

" / wV/ri Id r*-gard it as a national misfortune if the enterprise should fail. * * * I 
S'* i^,:h*'X ^" ^"^ l^Cfcc and liberal allowance.' 

*Au^*fft Mhi#t)d« Mfxike strongly in favor of the subsidy and said it was < impossible 
V/f A'^t.fi^n lfn'/nt^fnt4TiniMto succeed against private British enterprise, backed 
V/ A *^^ff,^7 «ri/| •irt*'rtcy of the British Government.' 

i'^'.*'/,^ t>il, fff '/•»ofiewi««, spoke in favor of the subsidy, and said, * I feel that 
*M^ •^^^'^ '/f >f,«. timttUy is cj^>ncerned in it and * * • that the national spirit is 

" i^# ;;«^, '/f n»,w Ifsfnpshire, spoke and voted in fsvor of it. 
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THOMAS BUTLBR KINO'S REPORT, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, TWENTT-XtNTH CON- 
GRESS, FIRST SESSION, 1846. 

*' ' Within seven jears after the first steamer crossed the Atlantic Great Britain had 
more than two hundred war steamers. 

'' * If not compatible with oar institations or interests to keep a large Navy it is 
important to devise some way, by small outlay, to prepare ourselves for the contin- 
gency of war. 

'* ' If asked why Great Britain has thns taken the lead of as in ocean steam naviga- 
tion, while we are so greatly superior in domestic steamers and sailing ships, the 
answer is that she has anticipated as through the extennon of her mail tyatem to foreign 
counirie8f in combination with her naval arrangements, thus rendering it almost im- 
possible for private enterprise to enter into competition with her.' 

** The House bad already passed a bill to establish a line of foar steamers from New 
York to Bremen. 

MR. SOUI^'S REPORT TO SENATE, FIRST SESSION THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS^ 1850| 

FROM COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICEd AND POST-ROADS. 

** 'The committee believe that the fostering care of the Government may be ex- 
tended to these great interests (agriculture and manufactures) by Judicious and well- 
regulated arrangements through the Post-Office Department * * * by which 
present and future means of maritime defense are increased and encouraged.' 

rusk's report to the senate from THE COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICES AND POST- 
ROADS, THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 18^. 

« * The importance of steam mail service when considered with reference to the 
convenience which it affunls to the social intercourse of the country is as nothing 
when compared with its vast bearing upon the commerce of the world. Wherever 
facilities of rapid travel exist trade will be found with its attendant wealth. • • • 
The commercial history of Great Britain has shown that mail facilities have uniformly 
goue hand in hand with the extension of trade. • * • With a view to this we 
Lave seen England increasing her steam marine at enormoas expense and sustaining 
packet lines connecting with every quarter of the globe, even in eases where any 
immediate and direct remuneration was out of the qaestion. 

« ' To construct ships and keep them in our navy-yards, subject to the injuries of 
time and casualties, does not consist with the notions of the American people on the 
score of economy. Nor is it in accordance with the receive.d opinions in regard to 
the propriety of placiug excessive patronage in the hands of the Federal Government. 

'* *At the same time it is in perfect unison with the spirit of our free institutions 
that the arts of peace shall be made tributary to the purposes of defense, and that 
the same energies which extend the commerce and manufactures of our country shalli 
in the event of necessity, be capable of being made use of for our protection. 

« < We haxe the example of the most powerful maritime nation in the world to 
gnide as in the matter.' 

REPORT OF MR. RUSK, FROM THE COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICES AND POST-ROADS, 

THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 1852. 

" ' Tour committee seems to have understood at the outset that, regarding the ocean 
mail-service as the offspring of the wants of all the producing classes of the country 
they have not felt at liberty to consider the propositions which have been presented 
to them in any other point of view than as connected with and sabservient to the 
general policy of the Goverument, which embraces alike every section of the ooantry. 

« < The commercial interests of the ooantry were entirely at the mercy of British 
steamers. * '^ '^ It beoame neeeseary to choose whether American oommerce 
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shoald be tributary to British maritime supremacy or an American mediam of com- 
monication should be established by the iDterveDtion of the Federal GoverDmeot. 

'* * It had been fouod impossible for our merchants to continue successfully, single- 
handed, against the joint efforts of the British Goyemment and British commercial 
influence. 

'* ' Under the circumstances above stated it was impossible for Congress to hesitate 
for a moment which course to pursue, and it was determined to adopt a policy which, 
while it would be in strict accord with the spirit of our free institutions, shoald place 
the country in its proper attitude and render its commerce and postal arrangements 
independent of all foreign or rival agencies. 

" * The American line from New York via New Orleans toChagres, under subsidy, 
drovoi out the British line which had previously plied our southein coast. 

*' ' This important subject is a matter of great national concern, independent of the 
very secondary motive of individual interest. 

*' * These ocean mail facilities should exist through the intervention of the Govern- 
ment, more especially as they were, in all probability, beyond the reach of private 
means. 

'''The transportation of ocean mails with the greatest possible advantage t^ the 
important interests of the country at large is an object of paramount importance. 

" * Merely as a matter of dollars and cents the service in question should be liberally 
sustained by Congress and will in the end make ample returns. 

'"But your committee regard this proposition as one the mere money features of 
which are of minor consequence when brought into comparison with other more im- 
portant considorations. 

** ' The qiies>tiou is no longer whether certain individuals should be saved from loss 
or enabli>d to make fortunes, but whether the American shell succumb to the British 
lines and Great Britain be permitted to monopolize ocean steam-navigation not only 
berween Europe and America but throughout the world.' 

'* The committee regard ' the existence and rapid extension of the system of ocean 
mail steam navigation as absolutely essential to the dignity and prosperity of the 
country.' 

" ' In any future struggle for superiority on the ocean the contest will be decided by 
steam. England realizes this and acts accordingly ; to rival her power and prosperity 
we must rival her energy and hor activity.' 

"MR. ward's report— senate, 18.'>9, thirty-fifth congress, second session. 

"The Government of Mexico had contracted with Carlos Butterfield for a line of 
steamers from New Orleans to Mexican ports at $120,000 per annum for ten years. 
The committee thought the increase of duties on increase of commerce would pay the 
subsidy. 

" A letter from the Postmaster-General, Aaron V. Brown, to the committee pays: 
•Frequency, certainty, and regularity of intercourse between couutries are the great 
life-springs of commerce.' The trade can be secured in ' no other way so well as by 
the increase of commercial and postal facilities.* 
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MR. wood's report, 1B59. 



" In the second session of the Thirty-fifth Congress, 1859, Mr. Wood, from the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, reported a bill to advance bonds for two- 
thirds of the value of ocean steamers to carry the mail, and gave besides $2 per mile 
traveled— aid having been giveu to the Howard and Aspiuwall steamers to San 
Francisco, the Law steamers to Chagres, the Collins steamers to Liverpool, and the 
Bremen and Havre lines, the Government having advanced $i>5,000 per month on 
each steamer until they were finished, deducting the advance annually from the whole 
term of the contract. 

•• He declared these steamers but the continuation of the railroads, the great arteries 
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of trade to the shores of Europe. The whole couDtr^' was interested, he said, in this 
truly national line of steamers. 

** MR. WELI^^S REPORT, 1871, FORTY-FIRST CONGRKSS, THIRD SESSION. 

** Mr. Wells, from the Select Committee on the Cau.se of the Reduction of American 
Tonnage, made a report, and, as a remedy, recommended the * granting of Govern- 
ment aid by way of postages on mails and by subsidies, so as to insure the establish- 
ment of American ocean lines of steamers to foreign ports, thus securing to our people 
the profits of the trade so created.' 

** He said ' the establishmeut of a line of steamers from New Orleans to Mexican ports 
would vastly incrc.ise our commerce and cultivate friendly political relations.' The 
British policy of mail subsidies he calls a 'judicious system.' * So long as the jaolicy 
of government aid is pursued by Great Britain and Franre no successful competition 
can be maintaiucd here unless our Goyerument, equally generous, will place our 
business interest on such a footing that wo can combat for the supremacy, or at least 
for a fair division.' 

*' Mexico, in la'7, gave $120,000 per annum subsidy for ten years, but we did not re- 
spond. In 1870 she gave a New Orleans line $750 per trip, and we did not second 
that. 

" * No people on earth, as well as those of the United States, understand so fully the 
vast wealth developed and created by railroad lines. The analogy is perfect as to 
ocean routes. They are the railroads of the ocean, making the world pay tribute to 
us, and creating vnst markets for our products and manufactures. We give millions 
to the one ; shall we hesitate at a few thousands for the other f 

*'Thc way to nvail ourselves of our proximity to Central and South America is to 
substitute our own steamers for the wealthy lines of European countries. 

*• The transfer of our carrying trade to foreign bottoms is, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, to be attributed mainly ' in the great development of the English and French 
steam connnercinl marine, more especially in American waters, a development which 
has been stimulated and is sustained by a liberal system of subsidy.' 

** The aggregate) subsidy paid by European governments to steam mail lines to Amer- 
ica was then (1871) $4,500,000 per annum. 

*'MR. cole's REPORT to SENATE FROM COMMITTER ON POST-OFFICES AND POST- ROADS, 
FORTY-SKCOND CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, 1872, ON BILL AUTHORIZING AN IN- 
CREASE OF OCEAN UNITED STATES MAIL 8TEA.%I-SIIIP SEllVICE BETWEEN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND CHINA. 

'* * By refusing to help our own lines of steam-ships we are helping to maintain those 
which will drive our few remaining lines from the ocean by the payment of postages 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, and by the payment of still 
larger snir.s of freight and passage money, which would come back to us in the hands 
of our citizens, if proper governmental aid should be jndicionsly granted to our home 
companies. 

'* ' It is no local question. The whole country is interested in the success of the enter- 
prise. 

** * While taxing our citizens to foster the manufactures, is it wise to refuse the aid 
necessary to keep our steamers from being driven from the ocean f ' 

*'MR. cole's report to senate, forty second CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, JANU- 
ARY, 1872, ON A UIIX TO ESTABLISH OCEAN MAIL SERVICE TO AU8TRAUA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 

'^The committee recommends the bill to 'open up the vast commerce which rightly 
belongs to and should be secured by American enterprise.' 

'* *Your committee are of the opinion that it is the plain duty of this Government to 
at once secure to American ships and American enterprise their due proportion of this 
great and growing commerce of the Pacific' 
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^' Tho Secretary of the Treaaory, in his report, November, 1871, advocates the meaa- 
nre, aod says ' otherwise it is impossible for oar merchants to compete with aobai- 
dized English lines/ 

'<MR. Hamlin's report to senate commtttee on post-offices and poot-roadSv 

SECOND SESSION, FORTT-SECOND CONGRESS, FEBRUARY, 1872. 

'' ' The propriety and expediency of giving aid to American steam-ships to carry 
ocean mails aod to promote American commerce has often been considered by your 
committee. 

" * When it is considered that England, in facilities and in cost of labor or material 
and interest on required capital, possesses advantages in the cost of constructing 
ships, dec, and when it is also considered that England gives large subsidies to es- 
tablish and continue lines of steam- ships, it becomes apparent that she is rapidly mo- 
nopolizing ship-bnilding and the commerce of the seas. It is also apparent that anlesB 
immediate and efficient aid is speedily given by the (Government our entire foreign 
trade and commerce will in a short time pass into the control of British ship-owners, 
or into the hands of other foreign nations who have subsidized lines of steam-ships.' 

*' The reports of our consuls tell the same uniform and doleful story of our commercial 
decadence; how the saihug ships of the United States disappear from foreign ports 
and vanish from the seas before the fast steamers of Great Bntain, and even other in- 
ferior powers, like smoke before a gale. With 15,000 miles of coasts, studded with 
the richest cities in the world, we have neither the merchants' ships to supply their 
wants nor the uavy to defend them. Two ships of one of several European powers 
could ravage our coast, levy contribution upon our cities or destroy them, from Port- 
land to Corpus Christi. If we can not support a costly navy, let us at least encourage 
the plant in material and men to improvise a navy if war should demand one. 

'* As your committee stated in the outset, the consideration of this measure leads us 
to others coguate to it and momentous in importance to our commercial and political 
future. Treating this as a postal question, we can see no reason why a fair compen- 
sation by contract should not be paid as well for ocean as for land transportation of 
our mails. Wo believe that the national prosperity, the national safety, and the 
national honor are all concerned ; and while gentlemen are taxing their ingenuity to 
reduce our plethoric income, we can not see what better use can be made of a part of 
it than carrying; our mails to foreign ports for the upbuilding of our commerce. We 
believe the pa(»sa<re of this bill will meet the approval of the people of our Republic, 
and that its defeat will create the profoundest satisfaction in Great Britain, who, safe 
in tho feeble Hupineuess of her former rival, has annually, by carrying our commerce, 
taken uiillionH of dollars from our shores." 

In conclusion, the committco ask attention to the following remarks by the Admiral 
of tho Navy of the United Stales, taken from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
at the opening of the present Congress: 

TIIK MKRCANTILE MARINE — ITS NECESSITY TO TELE NAVY. 

"I have long looked forward to the time when Congress would take some steps 
towards resuscitating our mercantile marine, which has long been languishing for the 
want of Government action in its behalf. A largo number of merchant steam-ships 
would in time of war be an important adjunct to our regular naval force, for many of 
them would, with comparatively little alteration, make the best commerce-destroyers 
in the world, and also the best destroyers of commerce destroyers. 

** Two of the most formidable vessels of this kind in the Russian navy were built 
by Cramp it Sons, of Philadelphia, for the merchant service. They carry a large 
amount of coal and provisions, and, iu case of necessity, could run away from the 
fastest cruisers. 

" If we ever succeeded in building up a mercantile maiine the Navy would feel as- 
^*it the vessels would obtain the best speed. We were the first nation to build 
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large and fast steamers, and would not feel satisfied until we had outstripped the best 
vessels now afloat. 

'' It is only necessary to glance at the list of fast merchant steamers belonging to 
England, France, and Germany to see what an influence they must exert in a war 
with a commercial nation. England alone would cover the ocean, with the aid of her 
coal mines, as she did formerly with her canvas, and commerce-destroyers of other 
nations, unless they had great speed, would be gathered in with perplexing rapidity. 
There is no part of the world where the British flag does not float over some fast and 
powerful steamer, all ready in case of necessity to be converted into a ship of war, 
and after receiving her commission and guns, with a trained crew, she would be ready 
in a few weeks to go forth on her mission of destruction. Many of these British 
steamers are runniug to our shores, and we pay them a yearly tribute of $130,000,000 
for carrying our produce and passengers to Europe. Great Britain, by giving every 
possible encouragement to her commercial marine, adds enormously to the strength of 
her navy in time of war, and makes her ocean steamers not only their own protectors, 
but the destroyers of her enemies. This great fleet of steamers has been built up by 
subsidizing the lines until they are able to douwithout suuh assistance. 

** No wonder Great Britain has become the great commercial nation of the world, and 
made all other nations pay tribute to her for carry iug their products. Her statesmen 
do not raise the cry of ' taxing the people ' when asked to assist some proposed steam 
line to enter upon its career. They do not waste precious time in investigating mat- 
ters which should be plain to the commonest understanding, but arte ready to spend a 
million of dollars so that twenty millions will flow into British coflers. Instead of 
taxing our people by subsidies, ' we are making them lose over three hundred mil- 
lions a year in the last ten years.' (See Secretary Frelinghuysen's letter on the com- 
merce of the world. ) 

'' From 1872 to 1682 British imports were $18,363,340,000; exports $13,566,661,000; 
showing a balance of trade against her of $4,796,670,000 ; three times the amount of 
our national debt. We have paid a large share of this bounty to British mechanics, 
and not a dollar of it has remained in this country. The position we hold in the car- 
rying trade of the world is simf^y humiliating ; it is absolute dependence and sub- 
serviency ; and we lose by it a large fleet of fast steamers that would equal or exceed 
for many purposes in time of war any that we could build in the Navy. 

*' The first step to be taken to remedy these evils is to establish a Government Board 
of Trade to represent the wants of our commerce and make such recommendations 
from- time to time as would tend to bring our commercial marine to its proper standard, 
enabling us to carry a large share of our exports and imports. This Board of Trade 
should be connected with the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the Navy 
should have supervision over all ocean steam lines, to see that their vessels were con- 
structed with proper strength and swiftness to render them capable of conversion 
into ships of war. 

*' There would be no necessity for subsidizing our lines of steamers further than by 
paying them a liberal compensation for carrying all our mails ; so we would hear no 
more of the cry of ' taxation ' which is raised by British lobyists every time Con- 
gress makes any attempt to revive our commercial marine. This cry of ' taxation' 
might be urged with far more force against our tariff, which is imposed to protect our 
home industries, and which is ten times moreonerons than any subsidy ever likely to 
be given to our steam lines. 

** If it was not for her great ocean steam lines Great Britain would require ten times 
the number of vessels in her Navy that she has at present, for her coast must be de- 
fended against all Europe, and her mercantile marine protected, no matter what the 
expense. She extends her arms over it as a mother would over her children. 

'' In 1849, when the great exodus to the California gold mines took place. Congress, 
seeing the great advantage of such a coorse, established a line of mail steamers from 
New York to the Isthmus of Panama, and thence to San Francisco, stopping at In- 
termediate ports. There was no hesitation in appropriating a large amount of money 
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for carryJDi; the mtkils. Congress did Dot consider it a subsidy, for the country re 
ceived in return twenty times the value of the amount expended on these steam ves- 
sels. I myself commanded one of the mail steamers, and during three years carried 
about 36,000 passengers and |82,000,000 in gold. But for that action on the part of 
Congress no company could have afforded to start such expensive ships. The British 
would have absorbed all that trade, and the profits would have gone to Great Britain, 
not to the United States. The result of that action was we held that line of steam- 
ers and others until the Pacific Railroad was built, and for once in our lives we kept 
a trade exclusively American in our own hands. There were no British ships in 
competition at that time, or we would have heard the same outcry against ' subsi- 
dies ' from American agents of foreign steam lines, who fear the competition of our 
coontrymen. 

'* Who can overestimate the importahce of those steam lines to California t We 
gained actual possession of a great country, with its enormous wealth in minerals. 
Within a year a great city sprang from the barren hills as if raised by an enchanter's 
wand, and the wealth of California has made our Eastern cities grow and prosper in 
a manner that the world has seldom witnessed before.'' 



Appendix A. 

SUBSIDIES TO STEAM-SHIPS IN EUROPE. 

Report hij Consul Crain, of Milan^ on the history and extent of subsidies granted to ocean 
steam-ships by FrancCy Austria- Hungary, Spain, England, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Italy, and Germany, 

The Government at Rome, for its guidance In the preparation of measures to aid 
the Italian commercial marine, has recently caused investigations touching past and 
present subventions to merchant steamship lines by other nations. The data furnished 
by these researches embrace the history and extent of subsidies as to most European 
countries, and the scope of the various lines. 

FRENCH SUBSIDIES. 

The law of August 16, 1879, authorized the minister of the postal and telegraphic 
department to accord an annual subvention of 1,200,000 francs for a period of fifteen 
years to steam-ships which should run the following lines : Line from Port Vondies to 
Algiers; Algiers to Bona; Marseilles to Oran ; Port Veudres to Oran ; Marseilles to 
Philippeville ; Murseilles-Bona to Tunis ; Tunis to Tripoli. 

The principal conditions were that a new semi-monthly line should be established 
between Oran and Tangiers, touching Nemours. Malaga, and Gibralta, and optionally 
Melilla ; that the service of the aforesaid lines should be weekly, going and returning, 
except for the Marseilles-Algiers and Marseillea-Philippeville lines, which should be 
semi weekly; the ships to be new or seaworthy, of not less than 400 tons register 
for voyages between France and Algiers, and of 200 for voyages along the Barbary 
coast : to be run according to the line, 12, 10, or 9 knots per hour, with a forfeiture of 
50 francs per hour for every delay not justified. The act of concession also regulated 
the mail service, treatment of passengers, transport of merchandise, etc., and exacted 
350,000 francs security; it stipulated that the paymeut of subsidy be monthly, but 
forbids the company' to cede any part of the service to another without the express 
consent of the minister. The service was assumed by the General Transatlantic 
Company from .July 1, 1880, to June 30, 1885, for an annual subsidy of 493,500 francs. 

From February 20, 1858, Mr. Marzion, director of the Union Maritime Company, 
was the recognized grantee of the transatlantic postal service between France, the 
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Uoited States, and the Antilles, operated by two lines, one from Havre to New York, 
the other from St. Nazaire to the Antilles and Aspiu wall, with subsidiary lines to 
Guadeloupe, to Mexico, and Caen. Afterwards Mr. Emilo Periere (Mr. Marzion hav- 
ing given up the service), under the law of June 7, 1H57, accepted in the name of the 
Transatlantic Company a contract, of which the following are the principal clauses : 
A concession of a subsidy of 9,300,000 francs per year, for twenty years, reduced, 
however, by 600,000 francs per year until the actual running of the Mexican line, 
and with a clanse that the twenty years should begin only from the date that all the 
lines were in operation, Mr. Periere to have the following steamers: Five of 850 
horse-power ; six of 660 horse-power ; five with a total of 875 horse-power ; three 
each 200 horse-power ; one of 150 horse-power ; one of 125 horse-power. 

Mr. Mallet, in behalf of the Credit Mobilier, guarantied the emission of 32,000 
bonds and 32,000 obligations of the said company. 

The Government stipulated not to subsidize any lines between the coast of New- 
foundland and the mouth of the Amazon, and that whenever a direct lino to New 
Orleans and Havana should appear feasible it would first negotiate with the Trans- 
atlantic Company, and in case of non-agreement would pay an indemnity, to be fixed 
by a commission, for damages resulting from the competition. The company bound 
itself to make a discount of 30 per cent, for the transport of civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical functionaries, for sailors and soldiers of the colonies ; 7 francs per day 
was agreed upon for transport and maintenance. The annnal distance to be run 
was fixed at 157,968 marine leagues, divided thus : For the semi-monthly line from 
Havre to New York, 55,016 leagues; St. Nazaire to Martinique, Martinique to Santa 
Marta, or Cartagena, Santa Marta to Aspinwall, 78,672 leagues. For the monthly 
line from Martinique to Santiago de Cuba, Santiago do Cuba to VoraCmz, Vera Cruz 
to Tampico, Martinique to Cayenne, 27,080 leagues. The average speed to be 11^ 
knot« for the New York line, 10 for the Antilles and Aspinwall, and 8 for the others. 

At the time of the expedition to Mexico there was established by convention of 
February 17, 1862, a monthly voyage from St. Nazaire to Vera Cruz, with a subvention 
of 310,000 francs going and returning, the company being permitted to make only a 
monthly voyage between Havre and Mexico, the snbsidy being reduced, however, by 
1,669,220 francs. 

By convention of April 17, 1865, the itinerary of the lines to the Antilles was modified 
as follows: First line from St. Nazaire to Martinique ; Martinique to Santa Marta or 
Cartagena ; Santa Marta to Aspinwall. Second line from St. Nazaire to St. Thomas ; 
St. Thomas to Havana ; Havana to Vera Cruz. 

The following five services were established : The first from Fort de Franco to Santa 
Lucia ; Santa Lncia to St. Vincent ; St. Vincent to Granada ; Granada to Port of 
Spain; Port of Spain to Demerara; Demerara to Surinam; Surinam to Cayenne. 
The second from Fort de Franco to St. Pierre ; St. Pierre to Point ^ Pitro; Point k 
Pitre to Basseterre ; Basseterre to St. Thomas. The third from Fort de France to St. 
Pierre ; St. Pierre to Point h Pitre ; Point k Pitre to Basseterre. The fourth from St. 
Thomas to Porto Rico ; Porto Rico to Hayti ; Hayti to Santiago do Cuba; Santiago 
de Cuba to Kingston. The fifth from Vera Cruz to Tampico ; Tampico to Matamoras. 

On account of these onerous modifications of lines the Government abandoned the 
penalty established by article 38 of the contract for insufficiency of speed on the New 
York line. A convention of March 16, 1866, established a monthly line for New Or- 
leans, in communication at Havana with that from St. Nazaire to Mexico, and one 
between Fort de France (Martinique) and Port Cabello (Venezuela), with call at La 
Ouayra. For these two lines the Government accorded a new subvention of 131,156 
francs for the first, and of 64,017 for the second. 

A convention of February 16, 1868, between the French Govornmeut and the Trans- 
atlantic Company established two new lines, the first monthly from Panama to Val- 
paraiso, and viee verta, with the following itinerary : From Panama to Guayaquil, 
Guayaquil to Payta, Payta to Lambayeqae, Lambayeque to Haanohaco, Hnanchaco 
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to Callao, Callao to Chinchas, Chinchas to Idaj, Islay to Artca, Arica to Iqaiqae, 
Iqaiqae to Cobija, Cobija to Caldera, Caldera to Haasco, Huasco to Coqaimbo, Co- 
qaimbo to Valparaiso; the second monthly, from St. Thomas to Colon, toaching at 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica. 

The subsidy was 750,000 francs per year ; the GoTemment guarantied 5 per cent, 
interest, aatborized a capital of 60,000,000 francs and the issuing of bonds, stipulat- 
ing, however, that the maximum of interest to be paid by the Government shonld not 
exceed 2,000,000 francs, and reserving one-fourth of all profits realized by the com- 
pany over and above 8 per cent. The state advanced 4,000,000 francs, reimbursable, 
without interest, in fifteen yearly installments. The company bound themselves to 
put on three new steamers, built in France, of a speed of 12 knots per hour and 450 
horse- power, and to keep always at Martinique in reserve, for inter-colonial service, 
a steamer of at least 150 horse- power. 

By convention of December 16, 1873, the subsidy was continued, the Pacific line 
suppressed ; but in exchange 9 steamers of a minimum force of 850 horse- power and a 
speed of 12i knots per hour were required, and also two additional monthly round 
voyages in the six months from April to November between Havre and New York. 

Mr. G. B. Beccari, in a pamphlet published at Rome in 1882, gives the following 
table of subventions accorded by the French Government to the General Transatlantic 
Company : 



Point of departore and arrivaL 



HaTTo 

New York 

St. Naxaire 

VeraCrua. * 

Lines annexed 

St. Nazaire 

Aapinwall 

Linee annexed 



Distance 

in miles 

goio^ and 

returning;. 



} 6,348 

I 11.286 
4,509 



\ 



9,834 



Distance 

run 
in miles. 



165.048 
189,540 



162,288 



516, 876 



Division of 
subsidiea. 



Frmnet. 

3,170,000 

3.451.156 



3.074,017 



Namberof 
▼ojagea. 



9.695,173 i 



2« 
12 



12 



MESSAGERIES MARITIMES— MEDITERRANEAX AND BLACK SEA LINES. 



The convention stipulated between the Government and the Messageries Company, 
dated February 28, 1851, was for a term of twenty years. The annual subvention 
was fixed at 3,000,000 francs, and after ten years was to be diminished 100,000 francs 
per year. By couveotioo of January, 1852, the subsidy was made 3,076,091 francs, 
and by asubMjquent one of May 20, 1857, which by ministerial decree of Jane 2, 1864 
was extended to July 22, 18o8, the amount of the subsidy was raised to 4,776, llcJ.40 
franch for a yearly navigation of 188,300 marine leagues, divided into nine different 
lin«;A. F^irst line, Marseilles to Malta, touching at Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, 
NapIeH, Mewina, and Pirieus. with fifty-two voyages per year, including return. 
Second line, Marseilles- Alexandria, touching Malta, with twenty-six round voyagea. 
Third line, Alexandria-Smyrna, toaching Jaff'a, Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakea, Alexan- 
dretta, Messina, Rhodes, with twenty-six round voyages per year. Fourth line, 
Marseilles-Smyrna, touching Malta and Syra, with twenty-six round voyages. Fifth 
line, Pira$us-8myrna, touching Syra, with twenty-six round voyages. Sixth line, 
Smyrua-CouHtantiiJople, touching Mitylene, Dardanelles, Gallipoli, wich fifty-two 
r>und voyages. Seventh line, Mars<'i lies-Constantinople, touching Messina and Pi- 
reuH, with fifty-two round voyages per year. Eighth line, Constantinople-Braila, 
toocbiog Oalatz, with thirty-six vovages per annum. Ninth line, Constantinople- 
Trebizond, with thirty-six voyagoe per year. 
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In the contract it was stipnlated that the company have at least fifteen steamen, 
six of 220 horse-power or over, and nine of "^60, The mles fur the postal service and 
sustenance of passengers are nearly identical with those above mentioned for the 
Transatlantic Company. 

There is, however, a clause that in case of war the Gov^^mment reserves the right 
to take possession of the company's material, paying 5 per cent, interest npon the ap- 
proximate capital, and re-imbarsing the appraised losses and damages. Also, in case 
of suspension of a weekly voyage between Marseilles and Constantinople vhe company 
will be bound to inaugurate a military and postal service between Algiers, Bona, 
and Oran, transporting gratuitously, besides letters and funds, every year 20,000 tons 
of material and 30,000 passengers of the fourth class, including maintenance. 

MKSSAGERIES MARITIME8 LINK OF BRAZIL-RIO DBL PLATA. 

The convention of September 16, 1857, for the postal service for Brazil for a term of 
twenty years, went into force in 1860, was extended to 1884, and accorded a yearly 
subsidy of 4,700,000 francs to the messageries, with the obligation to make twice a 
month alternately from Bordeaux and from Marseilles the following voyages : First, 
from Bordeaux to Rio Janeiro, touching Gorea, Pemambnoo, and Bahia. Second, 
from Marseilles to Rio Janeiro, touching Gorea, Pemambuco, and Bahia. Third, 
^m Rio Janeiro to Buenos Ayres, touching Montevideo— that is, a total distance of 
101,232 marine leagues. However, the line from Marseilles was suppressed by a suc- 
ceeding convention of April 22, 1861, and the subsidy reduced to 2,306,172 francs, the 
company to have ten steamers, seven thereof to be at least of 450 horse-power, and 
three of 200, with an average speed of 9 knots per hour for the line to Brazil, and of 8 
for the subsidiary from Brazil to La Plata. For passengers for the service, and for 
transports, <&c., are adopted the same rules as for the other lines, with express stipu- 
lation that the contract is not to be assigned to others without the written consent of 
the minister of finance. 

MS88AGKRIS8 MARITDCBS — IKDO-CHINA LINK. 

April 22, 1861, there was stipulated an agreement between the French Government 
and the messageries, granting to the company for twenty-one years a subvention of 
7,500,000 francs for the first three years; 7,000,000 for the second three; 6,000,000 for 
other three ; 6,500,000 for other three ; 5,000,000 for other six, and 5,000,000 for the 
last six years. The service embraces one principal monthly line, in communication 
with lines of the Mediterranean, and five subsidiary lines. The principal leaves Suei 
for Saigon, touching Aden, Point de Galles, Penang, and Singapore. Of the sub- 
sidiaries, all monthly, the first goes from Aden to the island of Reunion and Mauritius; 
the second from Point de Galles and Chandemagore, touching Pondichery, Madras, 
and Calcutta; the third from Singapore toBatavia; the fourth from Saigon to Ma- 
nila ; the fifth from Saigon to Shanghai, touching Hong-Kong. 

By convention of June 2, 1864, the line from Saigon to Manila was suppressed, and 
in its place was substituted another, monthly, from Shanghai to Yokohama, and the 
line from Mauritius to Aden was extended to Suez, with an increase of subsidy to the 
first of 341,301 francs yearly, and to the second of 256,631 francs yearly. The total 
yearly distance to be run was fixed at 112,194 marine leagues. 

By a convention of April 6, 1868, the company engaged to prolong the Suez line to 
Hong-Kong ; to take Hong-Kong instead of Saigon as the point of departure for the 
subsidiary line to Shanghai ; to establish a direct line from Kong- Kong to Tokohama, 
suppressing that from Shanghai to Tokohoroa ; to make twenty-six voyages instead 
of twelve on the principal line between Suez, Hong-Kong, Yokohama, and that of 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai; to increase by one voyage per year on the subsidiary lines. 
For this increase of about 90,812 marine leagues in distance there was oonceded aa 
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average Aubycntioii of 37.50 francs for every ]eagae, and per year 3,405,450 francfl, 
payable monthly. 

MESSAGRRIKS MARITIMES— AUSTRALIAN LINK. 

A convention made June 25, 1881, which went into effect in October, 1882, atipa- 
lated for a subvention of 3,297,216 francs per year for fifteen years, for a yearly dia- 
tance to be run of 103,(>3d, or 32 francs per league. The conditions imposed on the 
company are not yet made public, except that a speed of over 11 knots per hour is 
established. The account current of the Messageries Maritimes Company for the 
years 1879 and 1880 presents the following results: 



Description. 



Income received for pAsaengers, freight, eto 

By GovernmeDt subvention 

Total 

Expenses of ever^* kind, incladin;; interest on bonds 

ProflU 



1979. 



Francs. 
31,603,560.00 
li, 057. 392. 00 



45,060.958.00 
41,144,353.83 






5. 516, 604. 17 



1880. 



Francs. 
38.951,719.00 
14,097.306.00 



47, 049, U5. 00 
42.5L'2,0l&e3 



4.527,000.17 



The company had in 1880 fifty-six steamers, with a total of 24,270 horse-power, and 
for the greater part of great capacity. The distances run in that year make a total 
of 1,781,058 miles, of which the obligatory postal service was 1,401,549^ miles ; optional 
service, not periodical, 325,149| miles; for service of particular urgency, 54,359 miles. 

It should bo observed that under the law of January 30, 1881, granting premiums 
for construction aud navigation, all the steam-ship companies having postal subven- 
tions are excluded from beuefits. 

In the budget of the minister of finance at this moment under discussion in the 
French Chambers the subventions figure as follows : 

Franet. 

Lino between the Coutiuent and Corsica 375,000 

Lines of the Mediterrancau, Brazil, and La Plata 4,382,263 

Lines of New York and Antilles 9,958,606 

Indo-China lino 8,573,024 

Algiers lino 680,000 

Calais and Dover line 100,000 

Total 24,268,692 

AUSTRO-HUXGARIAN SUBSIDIES. 

Tin" poHtal and navigation convention which regulates the service of the Austro- 
Hniigarian Lloyd, and the Government subsidy accorded to that steam navigation 
company, bearH date June 26, 1878, and is for a term of ten years, commencing July 

1, IriTH. 
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The lioes aad speed are indicated in the annexed table 



Courses. 



No. of 
voysffes 



A,—C(mr$e with speed of 10 knoUpet how, 

Constantinople, Yama, and retnrn 

'&.'^Ccuft€ m<A tpeii of 9 imote • 

Trieste (Fiume), Corfa, Alexandria, and back 

Trieste, Corfu, Syria, Constantinople, and back 

C— Cottr«e iffitA «p«ed o/ 8 AvuXt. 

Trieste, Pola, Dalmatia, Dnrazto, and back 

Trieste, Pola, Dalmatia, Albaina, Prevera, and back 

Trieste, Pola, Cattaro, and back 

Fiunie, Lussin. Zara, Cattaro, and back 

Fiume. Lossm, Zara. CatUro. Albania, Patras, and back 

Triesie, Fmme, and bacti 

Fiume, Trieste, and back 

Fiume, Se/^n*. Zara. aud return 

Fiume, Zara, Anoona. and back 

Trieste, Finme, Corfu, Syria^ Smrma. and back 

Trieste, Patras, Pit leus. v olo, Salonlc*, Constantinople, and return 

Coustantmnplo, Kustent^i. Galats, and back 

Constantinople, Trebizond, and return 

Constautiuople, Smyrna, Cvprus, Beyrout, Port Said, Alexandria, and return 

Alexandria, Port Said, and back 

PirKUs, Syria, and back 

Syria Cundia, and back 

Fiume, Aucoua. Bari, Messina, Candia, Lisbon, Liverpool, and back 

Trieste, Ccvlon, Calcutta, and back 

Trieste, A d,en . Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, and return 

Trieste, Bombay, and return 



104 



No. of 

maritime 

loaf^ies 

for each 

round 

course. 



290 



52 


2.402 


68 


2,856 


52 


1,037 


52 


1,488 


52 


825 


26 


705 


2C 


1,369 


52 


272 


52 


272 


52 


252 


26 


293 


52 


2,280 


26 


8,306 


40 


858 


12 


1.047 


20 


2.704 


2G 


320 


104 


156 


52 


819 


18 


6,000 


6 


12,260 





13.750 


3 


8,680 



The indemnity is fixed by article 2 of the convention in the following proportions: 

Florins. 
For the Constantinople-Varna line 4.00 

For the Trieste-Alexandria, Trieste-Constantinople, Trieste-Bombay, Fiume- 

Liverpool, Trieste-Calcutta 1.80 

For the Singapore lino , 2.50 

For other conrses 1.50 

However, it is established that the subsidy shall not exceed 2,000,000 Austrian 
florins. 
The Lloyd steamers have these privileges : 

1. Are exempt from payment of tonnage duties. 

2. Can take cargoes at night. 

3. Can embark health oCBcers to abbreviate quarantine. 

4. Have the right in national ports of most commodious place to load and unload. 

5. Every three months are reimbursed the taxes paid in making the passage of 
Suez Canal. 

The Lloyd Company on their part, are bound — 

1. To furnish themselves with 28,000 tons of coal per year from the Anstro-Hun- 
garian mines; always, however, that the price shall not exceed that of English coal, 
on the hypothesis that the beating power of national coal is to that of English as 85 
to 100. 

2. To accord gratuitous passage to the employes and dependants of the minister of 
foreign affairs. 

3. The agency of the company mtuit be filed abroad, where permitted, by postal 
oflicials furnishing security for good condnot. 
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4. The Lloyd steamers receive gratuitously the mails, and are subjected to fines for 
delays, infractions — fines which vary from 15 to 120 florins. 

5. They are obliged to receive aboard the sailors, prisoners, and the indigent who 
are consigned to them by the imperial and royal consuls. 

6. To acquire steam-ships from abroad the consent of the minister of foreign affiaiTs 
is necessary. 

7. The steamers must have an average capacity of 1,200 tons cargo, or about 860 
register. 

The formation of this old and powerful company dates back to 1833, but it intro- 
duced steamers only in 1836, making the service between Trieste and the porta of 
the Adriatic, Mediterranean, and Black Sea. Until 1865 its capital was 3,000,000 
florins. On September 14, 1865, it was increased to 12,600,000. divided into 24,000 
bonds of 525 florins each. In its origin the company was promoted by the city of 
Trieste, which guarantied the interest upon the capital. Afterwards the Austrian 
Government gave it its protection. To form a clear idea of the importance of the 
operations of the company it will be sufficient to examine the following table, show- 
ing the service performed in 1881 : 



6* 
"A 



18 
1 
241 
152 
684 
166 



1,565 



Lines. 



Of the Levant 

Of India 

Of the Red Sea 

The Danube and Black Sea 

The Archipelago 

The Adriatic coast 

Caaoal 

Total in 1881 



Miles ran. 



619.090 
262.167 
4.115 
158. 394 
33.649 
314,750 
218. 720 



1, 610, e85 



Kamber 
of passen- 
gers. 



94.057 
5.868 
1,844 

44.544 

7.198 

120.425 

19.632 



293,568 



Moneys re. 

ceived in 

florins. 



43,795,014 

524,271 

111.676 

10,237.117 

2,316.705 

47.047.554 

1,059,486 



105,091.825 



Weight of 
merchan- 
dise in 
quintals. 



2,102,898 

513.064 

6.601 

1, 110, 189 

58.483 

856.188 

418,006 



Kamber 

of head 

of beaata. 



5,065.516 



6^514 
673 



fl;95i 

e 

91S 
2,605 



19.725 



The company's fleet was composed on the Slst of December, 1881, of 74 steamers, of 
a total tonnage of 88,224 and a total horse-power of 17,930. Their original cost was 
68, 988,125 francs, but by reason ofdepreciatioD they figure in the company's balance- 
sheet at 30,101,500 francs. At the above date there were in the course of constmction 
four other steamers of heavy tonnage. The service in lri81 yielded a net profit of 
5,438,870 francs. 

The Lloyds is the only company subventioned by the Iu)perial Government. 

The Company Adria, whose priucipal oKce is at Fiume, recieves from the Govem- 
meut of Hungary a subvention of 150,000 florins per year, under a contract made with 
the Hungarian minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, January 31, 1832. 
Its capital is 12,000,000 of florins. The company under the contract is bound to make, 
from January 1, 1882, to December 31, 1891, each year, at least one hundred and fifty 
voyages between Fiurae and the ports of Western Europe, viz: Every month two 
voyages from Fiume to Liverpool and Liverpool to Fiume. 

Every month one voyage from Fiume to London or Hull or Leith ; London, Hull, 
or Leith to Fiurae; Fiume to Bordeaux; Fiume to Marseilles; Marseilles to Fiume ; 
Fiurae to Glasgow, and Glasgow to Fiume. 

The company binds itself to maintain regular communications with Havre, Ronen, 
with the Irish ports, aud such other port« of western Europe as shall be designated 
by the minister, provided they are assured at least half a cargo at current rate of 
freights for steamers in the Adriatic. Such voyages will be made independently of 
the one hundred and fifty above mentioned. However, the company is not bound to 
make more than two hundred voyages per year. Nevertheless, the company can be 
compelled by the minister to make additional voyages for the ports of western 
Europe, provided they are assured half a cargo at current freights and with a subven- 
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tion suppleraentaxy of 600 florins per voyage. The company's steamers most have an 
average of 800 tons register; the freights from and to Finme mast not be higher than 
those of the company from and to other north Adriatic ports. A tine of iVOO florins is 
established for every delay in departure or arrival not justified. They are to receive 
and transpoi-t at their own expense sailors from the maritime academy of Finme, but 
not more than two on any one steamer. The company are to have for the service of 
1882 five steamers, with a total of 4,000 tonnage, and are to add a new one each year, 
of 800 tons, until they own twelve. The Hungarian Government is to give prefer- 
ence to the Adria Company for such new voyages to ihe west as it may see lit to 
establish as well during the present convention as after its expiration. 

Spanish Subsidies. 

For postal subventions they have in Spain the auction system. There are several 
contracts of different dates, which on a average run eight years. The first is for 
the steam service between Cadiz, Santa Cruz of Teneriffe, and Palmas of the Qreat 
Canaries. The subsidy can not be more than 248,840 francs per year. The voyage go- 
ing must be done within sixty-eight hours; returning, within seventy-four. The 
average speed must be from 11 to 11^ knots, and tonnage from 700 to 1,200. For every 
delay not justified the fine is Axed at 250 francs for every six hours. The number of 
steamers must be three, and the voyage going and coming is every two months. The 
second is for the transport of the mails between Tarifa and Tangiers, runs four years, 
and grants an annual subsidy of 7,080 francs. The third is for the service between 
Barcelona and Palma, between Valencia and Palma, and between Alicante and Palma, 
touehiog at Iviza ; that is, three round voyages; steamers to be 150 horse power ; the • 
company to have at least four steamers. The subsidy is 97,425 francs per year ; the 
contract runs six years from August 10, 1872, to be thereafter extended. The fourth 
is for the weekly mail service between Barcelona and Mahon, and from Palmn to 
Mahon, and rtc« versa. The subsidy is fixed at 56,000 francs per year. The passage 
from Mahon to Palma must be made in twenty hours, and that from Palma to Mahon 
in thirteen. The contract runs eight years from the end of April, 1879. The fifth 
runs ten years from November 1, 1881, and accords a monthly subsidy of 45,01)0 franca 
for the following lines: Havana and Porto Rico, touching Nurttas, Oibare, Barocoa, 
and Porto Plata, Mayaguez, Pome, Porto Principe, and Santiago de Cuba; Havana 
and Vera Cruz, touching Progreso ; Havana and Colon, departing from Santiago de 
Cuba, and touching Kingston and Barranqnilla ; Havana and Laguayra. The first one 
line has three departures per month, the others are only monthly. The ships must be 
at least 150 tonnage. There are heavy fines and severe mles, as well for the ]>ostal 
service as for the transport of passengers. The sixth is for the mail service between 
Spain and the Antilles, and calls for three monthly departures, two from Cadiz and 
from Sautander for Havana, and vice versa. The ships must be 2,000 tons register each, 
and number twelve. Speed required is 11 miles per hour, and the voyage, going, to 
be eighteen days ; returning, seventeen days. The seventh, of the 19th August, 1879, 
is for the service between Spain and Manila; runs ten years, and with a subsidy 
which can not exceed 100,000 francs for every round voyage. The voyages must be 
completed in forty days in good seasons, and in forty-three in bad. The itinerary 
calk for 8,139 miles. The departure is monthly, and is fh>m Cadia and fh>m Manila^ 
touching Carthagena, Barcelona, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Pont de Qalle, Singapore. It 
calls for six steamers, and speed 11 knots. Heavy seenrity and severe fines are estab- 
lished for the exaot performance of the contract. 

BBTTLBH SUBSmnS. 

The postal and transport services, of which table follows, are performed by several 
companies. The principle ones are : The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, which 
makes the service of Braiil, of La Plata, from Southampton, and that from St Thomai 
162a ^18 
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to Porto Rico. The Pacific Siemm KsTigation Compaiij.rniiniDcr between LiTerpool, 
Brazil, Plata, Cbili, and Pern, and from Panama to Yalparaiao. The Union Steam- 
ship Company, limited, which makes the serrioe for the Cape of Good Hope and Zan- 
zibar, leaviog and retoming to Plymouth, toaching erery month the i&lands of A^ 
cension and St. Helena, completing the Toyage in thirty-eight days. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company, mnning between Aden and Zanzibar. The West 
India and Pacific Steamship Company, limited, and the steamships of Bernard Hall 
and Arthur Bower Farwood, which make the serrice from Liverpool to Lagnayra in 
twenty-fonr days ; from Liverpool to Vera Cmz in thirty-foor, stopping at Porto 
Principe ; and from Liverpool to Santa Blarta in twenty-eight. The Cunard Com- 
pany, which performs the service from London to Halifax and the island of St. Thomas, 
and that from Liverpool to New York and Boston. The Liverpool, Brazil and River 
Plata Steam Company, mnning between Liverpool, Brazil, and the Rio de la Plata. 
The steam-ships of William Inman make the service between Liverpool and New York 
via Queenstown. The Sontheastem Railroad Company and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railroad Company ran steamers between Dover and Calais. 

The principal clauses in the contracts with these companies are, that any differences 
are to be arbitrated; to have steam-ships of determiuate dimensions and 8pee«l; not 
to assign the concessions to others, and to pay fines in case of delays. The subsidy 
is not based un the distances run, but on the greater or less service rendered by the 
company to the English postal department, and is fixed by private contract. 

Service of Englitk postal packets, and emwu paid for the poetal service for the year emdimff 

March 31« IdtS. 

Pounds sterlini^ 

United Kingdom 109,577 

Europe 16,000 

Ainorica - — 190,760 

Africa 18,800 

Asia 360,000 

Cyprus 9,000 

EXPENSES OF KSTABLISHMENTS. 

Ralari»»8, wnpjos 832 

Travolora 65 

KontH 30 

Kxp«'!jH»'M of pt>rt8 aud docks 2,500 

CaHual cxpi'iisos 70 

l*cnsionH 133 

Total 707,767 

BuiUH paid by tho (iovonuuont^ of Imlia and Belgium 90,500 

Total of suhvt'utions paid by the English Government 617,267 

DETAILS, 

\Ui\Uu\ K\t\iii\o)u, Holyhead, and Kingstown 85,000 

Al»<*rd«MM) and Korwiok 2,200 

HiTalwIor and Stn»ninesM 2,000 

HnuMianiplon and Cliannol Island 6,500 

Mvnrpnol and Uloof Man 4,500 

run/.uni'o and Srilly ^^ 

Hontlianipfon and t't>wo'« 1^ 

iNiiliinionlli and Kydo ^^ 

Ihliivctgaii antl Lo«dnnadily 420 

f % William and T«>l»»Minory, Strome Ferry, P»»rtree, etc 290 

iorth Orkiioy lalauds 120 
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Pounds sterling. 

Stremway and Ullapool 1,300 

AodroHan and Arian 350 

Greenock, Port Ellen, and Portaskiog Islay bOO 

Greenock, Rothesay, and Ardrisbing 1,H00 

Tobermory, Coll, and Eyree 95 

Oban and Anchnacraig 125 

Oban and Fort William 600 

Oban and Tobermory 50<> 

Weymouth and Channel Island 50 

Shetland and Fair Islands « 137 

Shetland and Foula 80 

Greenock and Lochgalhead 100 

Inverness and Fort Angnstus 21U 

Allowance for additional service 100 

Total 1011,577 

KUROPE. 

Dover and Calais (contract March 25, 1^8) 8,R00 

Excess of premium over penalty 2,700 

11,500 

Dover and Ostend (payment by Belgium) 4,500 

Total 16,000 

AMEIUCA. 

United Kingdom and United States 71,000 

Halifax, Bermuda, and Jamaica 17,500 

England and West Indies 81,700 

TwiPs Islaud and St. Thomas 300 

Belize and New Orleans 1,7G0 

Liverpool and Callao 6,200 

Liverpool and Porto Cabello, Tampico and S. Marta 1,200 

Southampton, Brazil, and La Plata 5,700 

Panama and Valparaiso 5, fvOO 

Total iyi>,«J9 

Deduction of amount of penalty 100 

Total 190,760 

AFRICA. 

West coast of Africa and England 8,800 

East coast of Africa, Adeu and Zanzibar, Table Bay and Zanzibar 10,000 

ToUl 18,tt00 

ASIA. 

East India and China, between Brindisi nn>\ Bombay (via Suez), tonrbfng 
Aden, between Biindisi and Shanghai (via Suez), touching Aden, Pont de 

Qalle and Colombo Peuang, Singapore, Uoug-Koug 360,000 

CYPRUS. 

Larnaca and Alexandria 9,000 
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THE PENINSUI«AR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY. 

In 1837 the English Govern ment, for political and commercial reasons, began a pos- 
tal service between the United Kingdom and India, which was performed for the 
most part by sailing vessels of the navy. This method proving expensive and unsat- 
isfactory was given up ; the admiralty, on the 22d of Angnst, 1837, contracted with 
Captain Bowme, agent of a company which afterwards took the name ''Peninsular 
and Oriental," for a weekly service between Falmouth and Gibraltar, touching Vigo, 
Oporto, Lisbon, and Cadiz, and accorded a subsidy of 29,000 pounds sterling per year. 
In 1840 the line was extended to Malto and Alexandria, with an increase in the sub- 
sidy to 32,000 pounds sterling, the company binding itself to put on steamers of from 
1,400 to 1,600 tonnage, with 400 to 450 horse-power, and so constructed as to carry 
heavy artillery for war purposes, the departures to be monthly and the passage to be 
made in fifteen days. This company having been re-enforced by a nnmber of heavy cai>- 
italista, on September 24, 1842, entered into a coutract for a service between England 
and India, and in that month the first steamer of this line left Southampton for Calcutt-a, 
followed soon by the Bentick and Precursor, each of 1,600 tons and 250 horse-power. 
The forty-first yearly balance sheet of the company, being for the year 1831, shows 
that the company's fleet is composed of fifty* one st^am-ships, comprising six in course 
of construction. Their total capacity is 162,312 tons, with total of 28,000 horse- 
power. There are also eighteen small boats with 1,257 tonnage, making the subsidiary 
service between ports. The yearly distance run on all the lines exceeds 2.000,000 of 
miles, which is not so surprising when it is considered that the distance run from 
London to Yokohama is 11,395 miles, and that between London and Sidney is 12,126 
miles. 

THE ROTAL MAIL. 

In 1839 Mr. Irving, in his own name and in that of several merchants and bankers 
of London, proposed to the English Govemmeur the formation of a maritime com- 
pany for the transportation of the mails, passengers, and merchandise to the An- 
tilles and Central America, using large steamers of 400 horse-power, and that there 
should be accoW^ed an annual subvention of 240,000 pounds sterlin^r. This prop- 
osition wa3 accepted by convention of September 26, 1839, by which it was stip- 
ulated that there should be in the line fourteen steamers, each of 400 horse-power, 
and that the yearly distance run should not bo less thim 700,000 miles. The company 
not finding itself abl« to operate on so large a scale, the Govcrmnent reduced its 
demand to tcu steamers and to 305,000 miles of distance, but left intact the subven- 
tion of 240,000 pounds sterling. The line was in full operation in 1340. The steamers 
were wooden gidc-wheelers, making less than 8 knots per hour, and the service was 
so nnsaiisfactory that many claims were made against the company for delays. Up 
to 184>^, by reason of the loss of some of their best steamers, tlis averap:e return was 
about :'.} per cent. After that year thin:;s vrent better, and in August, IboO, the ad- 
miraltv signed a new coutract with the co!U|>any, by which the Hue was extended 
to Brazil, which extension was in operation by January 1, 1S31. This new contract 
increaMMl the subvention to 270,000 pounds sterlinjr. and required that there should 
be fifteen «tean»er8 in the service, capable of carrying lieavy cannon : ten of 400 
horKC-power, four others of 2rj0 horse-power, and a small one of 60. In case of war 
the Goverr. merit n-«erved the right to acquire and use the steamers of the company, 
at a price Ut l>e tixed liy arbitration, and required £50,000 security for the perform- 
ance of the contract. 

In l«r/2 the capital, which in the beginning was £890,000 sterling, was increased to 
£l,42:J,4aJ»teiIiii;^. 

The old conver.tiouH having expired Decenibcr 31, 18GG, new ones were stipulated 

with the a'lrniralty, but with a diniiniwlied subvention. The twelve years from 1854 

to the end of I'^J'j'f ;;ave fli-. foUowin;^ results: 

Poaods sterlisf. 

Avenige yearly receiptu 822,224 

▲Ttrage yearly expenses 672,893 

»t|^to 149,33S 
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If, therefore, the company had not received the Goyeroment suhvention during 
the said twelve years it would have lost money. 

The company's fleet counted on April 14, 1882, twenty-five steamers, having a total 
tonnage of U2,843, and a total horse-power of 10/280. The balance sheet for 1881 
gave the following resnlt: 

Received : Pounds sterliog. 

Government subvention 97, 135 

For transport of merchandise, passeuj^ers, and money C93. 169 

Total 790,304 

Expended 753,811 

Net profit .S6,493 

The loss of the steamer Tiber and the reduction of the Government subvention to 
about one-half what it was in 1865 (it was £209,000 in that year), contributed to de- 
press in an exceptional manner the company ^s profits iu 1881. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of subsidies paid by the Cunard and other com- 
panies. 

Belgian Subsidies. 

There are at present two lines subventioned by the Belgian Government, as follows : 

1. The line of steamers between Antwerp and New York having an obligatory 
weekly service in both directions and between Antwerp and Philadelphia with a tri- 
weekly departure from each place. This is the Red Star Line, which is guaranteed 
500,000 francs per year for the postal service. 

2. The line between Antwerp and La Plata, and Antwerp and Rio Janeiro. 
This is operated by the Sud Americaine Compagnie, and makes three voyages per 
mouth each way, for which the Government guarantees the sum of 500,000 francs per 
year. The Government does not accord bounties by the course calculated on the 
number of leagues run; it guarantees only a minimum of return for the postal serv- 
ice. On the other hand, the lines in question have and must have a postal character 
before everything else. It is not simply an accessory, and the postal service most 
not suffer in any way by commercial traffic or passenger transportation. The dura- 
tion of the subventions is fifteen years ; both parties reserve the right to dissolve the 
contract from the end of the ninth year. The Government exacts as follows : First, 
the Belgian flag ; second, such number of steamer of the first class as will enable the 
company to make the service without interruption ; third, a minimum tonnage of 
2,700 tons ; fourth, different classes for passengers; fifth, prompt departures ; sixth a 
prescribed speed, and heavy fines for each delay. 

The above contracts were made in 1873 and 1876, and were slightly modified in 1882. 

Dutch Subsidies. 

The lines subventioned by the Government of the Netherlands are : 

1. The line from Flessinga to Queensborongh, under the direction of the Zeeland 
Company. 

2. The line from Amsterdam to Batavia, under the direction of the Netherland 
Company 

3. The different lines in the Indian Archipelago. 

4. The line from the Island of Java to China, under the direction of the India- 
Netherland Steam-ship Company. 

The total sum of the subventions is 705,000 florins ; that is, for the first three lines 
for every mile 1.93 florins, 0.33 florin, 3.90 florins. The subvention of the fourth line 
is 10,000 florins per voyage ; this service is once in three months, and will be monthly, 
which will make the total subvention 785,000 florins. 

AH the aforesaid lines are postal and oommeroiaL The subvention to the Flessinga- 
Qaeensborongh line and the Amsterdam-BataTia line is accorded exolusivelj for Um 
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transport of letters, &o., of the postal department, while the subvention accorded to 
the Java-Cbiua line and to that of the Indian Archipelago haa a commercial scope. 

The contract fur the Flessinga and Queensboroagh line was made for ten years from 
May 15, 167H, and that for the Amsterdam and Batavia line for an indeterminate 
time, commeuciug 1877. The contract for the line in the Indian Archipelago is for 
fifteen years from January 1, 1876, while that for the Java-China line dates from 1880. 
From what precedes it results that in the Netherland colonies the companies are sub- 
yentioned for a commercial as well as postal purpose, while in Holland itself the sub- 
vention is strictly postal. The subventions are accorded by private contract. 

Swedish and Norwegian Subsidies. 

The Italian minister at Stockholm, in transmitting the following list, remarks that 
for the postal service made by steamers between the different Swedish ports there is 
conceded an indemnity, which varies according to the importance of the lines, and 
which, for the most part, represents but an insignificant part of the expenses of nav- 
igation. Only the Malmo Stralsund line is subsidized on a large scale. Under aeon- 
vention concluded between Germany and Sweden February 24, 18G9, the Swedish 
Govern men t assumed the obligation to pay to the German postal administration, 
for a regular steamship service between the said two ports, half of the expenses of 
navi;;ution and a yearly sum of *2,000 thalers for repairs to steamers in the service. 

Table of subventions accorded by the state to private navigation of steamers for the service 

between different Norwegian ports. 

Crowns. 
Fjordeue to Stavanger: 

For pas»a*3'e on Fjordene to Ryfylke 12,000 

For passage on Hogsfjord 1,000 

Soudre Bergenbus: 

To steamer Karmsund for passage on exterior side between Bergen and 

Hangesund 3,000 

For passage, Bergen-Masijord ^ 2,400 

To the North Bergenbus: 

Sieam-ship, for passage upon Fjordene to North Bergenbus 35,000 

To steamer MoUle, for passage on Fjordene to Kunisdals 6, 500 

For njainienance of steamer between Trondhjem-Hitteren and Froyen.. 7,000 

Upon Fjordene to North Trondbjines: 

For passage on Anasenfjord 800 

For passage to the interior, Foldenfjord 4,000 

Upon Fjordene to Nordlands: 

To sicaujer Porghatten, for passage to Bindalen, Vego. and Velfjorden,. 12, 000 

To steamer Ilrgclauds, for passage to Vesseu and liauenljord 16,000 

To Hegulana Steamship Company, for passage on Fjordene to Saltens 

FodjTtri 14,000 

To the Tromso Amts Company, for passage on Fjordene to Tromso 5d,000 

On Fjordene to Finnmarkins: 

For pasHaj;o to Ai ten fjord 23,000 

For pas.saj;e to Vestilinmarkske FisUvoer 10,000 

To the Ivedtrie, for steamer Varauger, for passage to Varaugerljord 25, lUO 

To the Bergeuske and Nordenfjilske Company: 

On tlj« line Bergen-Tbrondbjem, Hammerfest-Vadso 110,000 

On line Sofot«*,n-Vesterallen-01ote, with two boats in fishing time and 

one at other times 57,000 

For passage to Otlerens Vasdrag ; 1,600 

To steamer Telegraph to Selbosoen 1,000 

Indemnities to persons employed for tbe Department of the Marine and 
Postos, to supervise the steamers subveutioned and for sending of tele- 
grams •.••• - • •• 8,000 
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Table of oppropriationB figuring in the Norwegian budget for the year 1881-1882, for «i5- 
iidiee to steamire performing the postal service on tlie following lines: 

Crowns. 

Frederickshald, Stromstadt 150 

Frederickstadty Hoaloeme 400 

Christiania, Bandi/jord (>0 

ChristiaQia, Cbristiaussand 22,000 

ChristiaDia.. Bergen 37,760 

ChristiaDia, CbristiaDSsand, Bergen, Throndhjein, Tromso 100,000 

Cbmtiania, Kjobenhavn 780 

Christiania, Hamburg 2,600 

Drammen, Maas 1,440 

Horteu, Holinestraud 70 

Skein, Langesund 1,440 

Porsgruud, Bolvig-Herre 70 

Tredestrand, Boroen 2,300 

Cbristianssandy Frederiksbavn, and Frederiksbavn, CbristianssuDd, Bergen 71, 800 

Cbristianssandy Mandal, Seinor, Spaugereiil 180 

Stavanger, Bergen 6,656 

Stavangcr, Hardanger • 2,500 

Stavanger, Hoitingso 3, 328 

Skudesnoesbavn, Renneso, Stavanger, Ho;;8fjord 520 

On Ryfylske Fjorde 3,200 

Bergen, Hangesand, and Ohlandtjvaag IKK) 

Bergen, Hardanger. 4,800 

Bergen, Fjorddestriklerne, in Sondborlaud 4,000 

Bergen, Hans, Hammer, Hosauger, Salbus tJOO 

Bergen, Bolstaduren 600 

Bergen, Logn, Bergen, Sondfjord and Bergen, Nord fjord 26, 160 

Lerdal, Lyster and Lerdal, Gud vaiiger 10, 000 

On Son and Nordfjord 2,400 

Bergen, Manger, Bovaayen, Ostbeini Masfjord 2, 000 

Bergen, Lygren, Lindaos, Leim 1,600 

Bergen, Fane, Os, Strandvik, Fnse, Haalandsdal, Sammangcr 2,400 

Upon Sondmore, Romdalske, Fjorde 1,300 

Upon Fjirdene in Romdals Fodgeri 1,500 

Upon Fjordeue in Nordmore Fodgeri 13,000 

Tbrondhjem, Hamburg ^ 22,000 

Throndbjem, Cbristiansnnd 8,820 

Throndbjem, Indberred 4,000 

Tbrondbjem, Hittei-en, Froyen 2,000 

Tbrondbjem, Orkedal 230 

Bergen, Tbrondbjem, Vadso 150,000 

On Vefsen and Ranenfjordene 2,000 

On Saltenske-Fjorde, and on Foldeii fjord en 4,000 

Brono, Bindalen, Fiskerosen, Vigo, Volfjordcn 2,000 

Lofoten Vesteraaleu, Ofoten 20,000 

On Tromso, Amta Fjorde 7,000 

OnAltenQord 2,500 

On VarangeQord 900 

On Mjosen 15,000 

OuOjeren 150 

On Kroderen 1,200 

OnSpirillen 200 

On Randftl}orden 1,200 



Onl^tujoen leO 

Od Nordttjovanilet 1,100 

Od Flaa, Havideseid, and BaQdalsTaodeae 480 

To direrB ste&m-sbips. to transport tbe mails to fonigaconDtries S,236 

Total 666,000 

t 

ITAI-IAN SU1ISIDIE& 

Tbe Italian steBiDship compantaa Florio and Bnbattino were con»olidated hj th* 
teimB of acoDveotion with tbe OoYem men t dated June 16, 1817, and Uigetbei receive 
from tbe Qoveromont anannual itQbvention of 6,139,&TG france, or an average of 1G.84 
francs per leagiio, the total of leagnas run being 483,253. Tbe tariff eBtabliahea ^m 
0.P3 franc to 0.6G franc for passengers of tbe first class, from 0.62 frano to 0.44 fraoo 
for passeugers of the seouod class, and from 0.31 to 0.32 for tboae of tbe third class for 
each league, axclusive of food. For merchandise, accordiog to category and accord- 
ing to distance, freights vary from 1.50 to 10 francs per quintal. Tbe speed varies uc- 
cording to the lines from H to 10 knote per hour, and so also according to the line 
varies the capacity of the sbips, i. t., from 'iOO to 1,300 tonnage. The carriage of the 
maila is obligatory. Fines of from 50 to 100 franca for every hoar of delay in starting 
and arriving not juatiSed are established. The company is obliged to transport at 
batf price civil and military employ^ and prisoners. 

Tbey possessed at the beginning of the present year ninety-two sleamers, with ft 
total tonnage of 128,330. They have in course of construction the following steam- 
ships : Tbe China, of 5,000 tons, the Japan, of ;>,000 tons, and tbe Java, of 3,000 tons, 
in English ship-yards; and tbe Bimaiiia, of 3,SO0 toos, in Orlando's yard at Legborn, 

The sabventioD applies to the foUowing tines of this company : 

1.— THE KARDINIAK AKO TDSCAIT XKCHIPELAGO LINE. 
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1— THS SICILT I.INX. 



Nijile*. PBl.fHuo 

NkpIt*. MmsIub. R«zaio. UbuIca 

Ifaplui, DliiDinls, Bvlvudnrr. Paolo, AmiBtsa, BE. Safcnia. 

I'li'.EO. llmtDn, UecEto. M«uinn 

KbuIm, Piui:(^ AmniilH. St Sar«ml^ Fluo, Tropta, Gioi 

l^ro. UeiHiDk, Kegvlo, UcMlna 

Vuilu, PlwiDLla,FloG^ Anunlw. Pino, Beiclo. Uciwloi. .-. 
Niiiilei. Mnmlni, tli-3Kin- UrMina, UaUuU, 3i nun^ Malta . . 
Palnrnio, I'nipaiil, FarljtiMna. MbiuIl Paniollprln. Tunia... 
FAliimin, (jGllila. HL glufuo. Capo d'Orlnndo, Putl Uibut 

MaMtn^uirtiBVaVfimiiiM/Kaita"""""!"^;"!".";!".'.. 

Paltnuo, Trapanl, llarMla.Hnaur«,Si!Ura% Paris, Enipvdoela, 

?alRia, LIcalB, rDrrnoDta, ScoslilH. PoUllo, SytMua .... 
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QxRMAN Subsidies. 

The subventions paid for the lines from Hamburg to Tampico, from Kiel to Koer- 
sen, from Lubeck to Malmoe, from Eostoik-Nykjoping, and from Stralsoiid to Mai- 
moe, amount to 332,500 francs jier year. The lines from Bremen and Hamburg to the 
United States are compensated on the basis of the value of the postal service ren- 
dered. 

Table of Bulwentions accorded by varioue European etatea to intemaHonal eteam navigatUm 

lines. 
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P^RT III. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 



I. 



TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED AT THE CONGRESS. 



The first of the several topics embraced in the law authorizing the 
approaching Congress, " Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace 
and promote the prosperity of the several American states," deserves 
and will receive abler treatment than can be given it by me. 

THE PEOPOSED CUSTOMS UNION. 

The second topic, '^Measures toward the formation of an American 
customs union, under which the trade of the American nations with 
each other shall, so far as possible and profitable, be promoted,'^ is the 
most difficult and perplexing of any with which the Congress will have 
to deal. While it would doubtless be a great advantage to the United 
States to have free trade in American waters, such a thing is impossible 
because all of the nations of Central and South America depend en- 
tirely upon their customs revenue for support. Every article ihey 
import is taxed, not under the protective theory, but "for revenue 
only," as the governments are compelled to obtain the necessary funds 
to sustain themselves by imposing heavy duties upon the necessaries as 
well as the luxuries of life. 

On the other hand, the United States, rich and powerful, taxes noth- 
ing it imports from those countries in any quantity except sugar and 
wools. At the same time many of those countries have the "favored 
nation" clause in their treaties with European governments which 
would prohibit them from exercising any discrimination in favor of the 
United States upon articles of general trade. 

BEGIPBOGITY TBEATIES. 

But it still is possible for the United States to negotiate reciprocity 
treaties with the sugar-growing nations of South America, under which 
it may remove or reduce the duties on sugar in exchange for a corre- 
sponding removal or reduction of the duties on breadstoffs, provisions, 
refined petroleum, and lumber, which are our peculiar products, and 
are not exported to those countries by any other nation. In fact, the^e 
four articles constitute the great bulk of our exports to oar Gentml and 
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South American customers. They buy here only what they can not buy 
elsewhere, simply because the absence of transportation facilities pre- 
\ ents a general trade. 

Sugar is produced by every nation from the Bio Grande to the valley 
of tbe Eio de la Plata. None is grown in Uruguay, Chili, or the Ar- 
gentine Republic, although in the northern provinces of the latter coun- 
try the cane-growing is becoming quite an industry. The South Ameri- 
can Commission found every one of these nations willing to reduce or 
remove the duty on the four peculiar products of the United States 
above named, provided the United States will remove or reduce to a 
corresponding degree the duty on sugar, and we can much better afford 
to pay two or tbree millions a year in bounties to our own producers 
than fifty millions in customs taxes. The Ecpublics can not compete 
in the production of sugar with the planters of the West Indies or the 
European colonies, and upon the failure of the Spanish reciprocity 
treaty in 1884 were very anxious to have similar advantages offered 
them. There will be no difi&culty in arranging for an exchange of con- 
cessions that will materially extend the sale of our breadstuffs, petro- 
leum, provisions, and lumber in the countries where they are now taxed 
so high that they can not enter into the consumption of the common 
people to any extent. 

THE QUESTION OF WOOL. 

We obtain all our carpet wool from foreign nations. None is pro- 
duced in the United States, and the greater part of our supply comes 
from Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic. These countries, in 
exchange for the removal or reduction of the duty on carpet wool, would 
be very glad to make concessions in favor of our breadstuffs, provis- 
ions, petroleum, and lumber ; but the difficulty of carrying out such 
an engagement would lie in our Congress. While both political j>arties 
are pledged to a reduction or removal of the duty on sugar, the wool- 
growers of the United States are violently opposed to any change that 
will offset the wool schedule of our tariff. While they realize and ad- 
mit that carpet wools are not grown to any extent in the United States, 
and our sheep farmers find them unprofitable, they argue that the free 
admission of carpet wools would injure the market for the finer grades, 
because the manufacturers would very soon find means of using them 
instea<l in woolens, worsteds, and other clothing. The success of the 
congress in this regard will depend entirely upon legislation. 

TRADE NOT APFECTED BY THE TARIFF. 

It is a mistak(jn idea, as has already been said, that our trade with 

(U'MU'ii\ and South America is seriously affi'cted by our tariff. While 

it 14 tnii! that railroad iron and some oriier articks of merchandise can 

It 1m^ produce<l as cheaply in the United States as in Europe, the re- 

>val of our duties upon them would in no measure affect the South 
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American trade. Oar mauufactarers coald not produce them any 
cheaper than they can at present The cost of production would not be 
affected at all, and therefore we can not expect to command the trade of 
the American hemisphere in these articles as long as the wages paid to 
American mechanics are so much greater than those received by the 
working-men of Europe ; but there are a thousand and one articles pro- 
duced in the United States which are not affected by the tariff at all, 
and they can be produced and sold quite as cheaply here as anywhere 
else in the world, and of a superior quality, as every merchant engaged 
in the South American trade will testify. 

Mr. John M. Oarson, recently clerk of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, has, at my request, prepared a 
report upon the sugar and wool trade, which is submitted herewith, and 
will be found to contain many valuable facts and suggestions. 

THE QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The third topic, and that which is of the greatest interest to those 
who are endeavoring to build up a trade with Latin America, is discussed 
at length in the previous chapter. 

The fourth topic has been assigned to others, but I submit herewith 
a report from the assistant secretary of the Now York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, which will be found to contain much practical 
information concerning the embarrassments met with in the Latin Amer- 
ican custom-houses by exporters of the United States. 

UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The fifth topic refers to the adoption of a uniform system of weights 
and measures. This can not be done unless the United States shall 
agree to substitute the metric system for that at present in use, as it 
prevails everywhere else on this hemisphere. In a report recently pub- 
lished by the French Grovernment it is shown that the metric system is 
How obligatory in countries having an aggregate of 302,000,000 peo- 
ple, an increase of 53,000,000 over 1877. Countries where the metric 
system is authorized by law or is optional are England, the British col- 
onies, the United States, Russia, Turkey, China, Japan, and the sev- 
eral nations of Central and South America, representing a total of 
794,000,000 people. 

THE PROTECTION OF PATENTS AND TRADE-MARES. 

That some means are necessary for the protection of American manu- 
facturers from the forgery of their trade-marks and the infringement of 
their patents by European rivals will be acknowledged by every one 
who is engaged in trade with Central and South America, where the 
markets are flooded with bogus goods. But I have had great dif- 
ficulty in securing information from the persons who are most interested 
in this subject. In my investigations I have discovered not only indif- 
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fereDce, bat ignorance as to the objects of this congress, and several 
gentlemen who have had experience in the detection and prosecution 
of trade-mark forgeries and the infringement of patents have neglected 
to famish the reports they promised to prepare. 

I insert, however, as an appendix to this chapter, an article on this 
sabject which recently appeared in the New Yoi'k Independent, and it 
will be read with interest. 

The saperiority of American goods is so great that the Manchester 
mills send few goods to Sonth America that do not bear forged Amer- 
ican trade-marks. These goods are inferior to those prodnced in the 
United States and are sold for aboat 5 cents a yard, while the cheapest 
geunitie American drillings cost about 7 cents. The bogus stuff is made 
of pipe-clay and starch upon a very thin fabric of cotton, but the ma- 
terial is just as well adapted to the use of the common people as the 
better quality, which comes from the United States and is used only by 
the wealthier classes. 

CHEAP GOODS DEMANDED BY THE PEOPLE. 

While cotton goods constitute almost the entire wearing apparel of 
the laboring people, men as well as women, and as they seldom wash 
their garments, the pipe-clay stuff is just as good and wears perhaps a 
little better than the genuine article. The merchants complain that 
they are compelled to order goods from Manchester bearing this fraud- 
nleut trade-mark, because the people demand that quality, and also 
insist upon having American goods. If our mills would enter into com- 
petition with those of England in the production of this material they 
would find it a profitable trade. 

Those cottons are required by the prevailing laws of trade and the 
tastes of the people to be of a certain length and a certain width, so as 
to eut with economy, as the native requires just so many yards to the 
piece; the price is also fixed by the unwritten law of custom, and if a 
nien'hant sells a wider piece of goods than they are accustomed to buy 
lie c.iin get only the same price that the narrow piece will bring. The 
merchants complain that they do not get their cotton from the United 
States as ordered; very often receiving something similar, but essen- 
tially different. The slightest variation from the sample makes the 
goods unmarketable, and subjects the importer to a loss. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF A NEW YORK FIRM. 

A member of the firm of Smith, Hogg & Gardner, of New York, 
with whom I recently conversed, said : 

" We have experienced considerable trouble from the manufacturers 
in Manchester who have infringed our trade-marks, and once or twice 
we have succeeded in obtaining judgments against them; have recov- 
ored damages and costs, and have cotiip-IIed them also to publish the 
fact that they had infringed upon owx riglits." 
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"In whatconntry was thist'' 

^^ The coanterfeit goods were sold mostly on the west coast of Soath 
America, I think." 

**In what courts were the suits brought?" 

" I think in England." 

** How could you bring the suits in the English courtst" 

^' The manufacturer of the goods stamped them in Manchester, sold 
them in Manchester, and delivered them there." 

"Some of the South American countries protect you, and others do 
not protect you at all. We want to find out what countries protect 
you and what countries don't." 

''Protection down in Brazil; what does it amount tot They don't 
make anything there to compete with us. Here is a case I am working 
up now. There is a class of goods made in Massachusetts known 
throughout Brazil as 'Gilt B;' and orders come from Brazil for * Gilt 
B;' so the English manufacturers attach imitation of our trade-mark." 

" Have you ever tried to collect damages f" 

*' Yes; we have, and have succeeded. " 

"Where would you collect them!" 

"In Manchester. The manufacturers of the counterfeit goods are 
selling their goods all the time, although we have great dithcult^' in 
definitely locating the forgeries. Every time we do find an infriuge- 
ment we have no trouble in collecting damages. " 

THE FOBM OF THE FOBOEBIES. 

The original goods, the infringement of the trade-mark upon that is 
here complained of, bear a red enamel ticket with a large gilt B stamped 
in the middle of it, and read "Massachusetts Drillings, warranted In- 
digo Blue. Lowell Bleachery and Dye Works," with the number of 
yards indicated in the corner. The fraudulent goods are marked in 
exactly the same way. The same kind of type is used, with the same 
kind of paper, and the trade-mark is imitated so that no one but the 
manufacturers of the goods can identify the difi'erence. Other fraudu- 
lent goods bear similiar tickets, reading "Massachusetts Drillings," 
"Warranted Indigo Blue," with a large gilt "B" also printed upon 
them. Others bear the name of the maker in Massachusetts. 

About a year ago the house of Smith, Hogg & Gardner sued Jaffey 
& Co., of Manchester, England, for infringement of their trade-mark of 
a flying-horse upon shirtings. The fraudulent goods bore an exact 
counterfeit of the picture of a flying-horse or stag, which had been 
adopted by the Massachusetts mills of Lowell for their sheetings and 
shirtings, and below the figure are the words ^^Massachusetts Shirt- 
ings," and the letter "G," or other letters indicating the different grades 
or qualities of goods. These were imitated, and large quantities sold 
all over South America. The suit was brought in the English coorts, 
and judgment was obtained. 
152a 19 
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TRADE-MARK FORGERIES IN BRAZIL. 

Tbe Rio News of the 14th of January last, in speaking of the infrlDge- 

ment of tbe law of 1887 for the protection of trade-marks, says : 

NothiDg can be more clearly just than that the merchant or manofactnrer has an 
exclnsive right to the nse of a name and the reputation established by his own efforts. 
A well-known illustration of this is to be found in the efforts made by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company to protect their trade name. Certiun unscrupulous man- 
nfactnrers and merchants have not been content with the free nse of the trade name 
which the Singer company is using. A number of these spurious Singer machines is 
Tery large, and their sale has thus far been unprotected by the failure of the legisla- 
tore to make a clear distinction in fav^or of the mannfactnrer. The new Brazilian 
Iaw, however, makes this distinction, and prospects are that full protection will 
liereafter be given under its provisions. 

THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAT. COIN. 

The sixth topic, which related to the adoption of a common silver 
coin, is discnssed briefly by Mr. Carson, whose report is submitted 
herewith. 

THE LACK OF BANKING FACILITIES. 

Involved in this question is the very important one of banking facil- 
Itieii and credits, the improvement of which, however, is impossible 
without direct and regular steamship communication. It would result 
in the saving of from one to one and a half million dollars annually, 
which is now paid out in the form of exchange to the bankers of Eng- 
land. We pay a toll of one-half or three-quarters of a cent to the 
\rthukitTH of liOndon upon almost every dollar's worth of trade we transact 
with l/tit\n America, and every transaction is computed in pounds, shil- 
liij(<M, iiUil f)cnce, instead of in our own money. 

It J» j'lht tliih way [said the Hon. William R. Grace, of Now York, recently]: Sup- 
y^tti'tC I want to buy a cargo of goods in any South American country. I say nothing 
*(///fit iltti Went IiidioH, for I do not trade there, and I know nothing about what the 
*#/Arii<<^fn<'ji(h are thtMe, but of South America I know considerable. Of coarse, if I 
>/«/ thy cftfj^o, I niuHt pay for it. Now, there is practically only one way in which 
I *.i^h d/# It. 1 iniiht Hc.nd a draft on London, or rather I send to my South American 
A^/#/«'<p'/fi'l<:iit a written authority to draw on a London bank. Of course I have to 
k^'if hn ti*j itMut in London to do this, and the London banker charges me a commis- 
*iy//« till t\inuy^ thiH kin<l of business, so that it is a constant expense to me. 

*th^ obviously hirnpln way for mo to pay would be to authorize the Sonth American 
9(iMrhhnl iy#dfttw on ino directly, but I can not do this for a simple reason. Enrope 
K#« lU^, hhW of thi) tntdn of the world, and especially the bulk of the South American 
Um^ fthft London U tho monetary center of Europe. The South American does not 
|y»v/ th lUn iihiUui Htat4)N a sufllciont quantity of goods to make a draft on New York 
f^fti^ttltt Ui hifii. ll«i do(*H not want his money placed here, for it will cost him some 
94fffi*M wif/1 ^ttuh I'.xpnnHo to transfer it to London, where he has to meet his pay- 
^y^A^M 't Utiifftiin I have to do it for him. 

TIIK TESTIMONY OF AN EXPERT. 

M/ ^AtiiiU'A It. I'Mint, who is a delegate to the International Con- 

Ph nnf> t\\fi%u)tk\i Aini«rir.an products imported into the United States amonnting 
^MK'^K'*'^ io |1H),(>00,000. Products of the United States exported to the 
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SoDtli American natiooB aggregate $69,000,000. Naturally it woald be snpposed that 
the valae of all the exports from the United States woald be to their extent an offset 
in the liqnidatiou of the traffic. As a matter of fact, only rather less than more than 
$45,000,000 is liquidated in this manner or through North American financial institu- 
tions. The remainder, $136,000,000, is paid by drafts at ninety days on North Amer- 
ican merchants upon London banks or bankers, which, after acceptance, become 
immediately available lor the purchase of European products. The North American 
merchants' further responsibility consists merely in having the cash in London before 
the date of maturity. English bankers charge three-quarters per cent, for this ac- 
commodation. Thus, on the $136,000,000 liquidated in this manner the English ban- 
ker's profit is a round million dollars. 

THE OPINION OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Capt Archibald P. King, an English banker, now visiting this coun- 
try, in speaking of the coming conference, said to a reporter of Export 
and Finance : 

I am glad that American merchants are waking np and beginuiu); to realize the 
short-sighted policy of their Government toward foreign commerce and banking. 
The banker's commission on the trade between the two Americas is the smallest ele, 
ment in the premises, amounting to less than £400,000. The use of the money- 
which aggregates a hundred times as much as the commission, is far more impor- 
tant and profitable. 

Weightier still is the influence of banking facilities upon commerce itself. In the 
fierce competition of modern trade the fraction of a cent will make one manufacture 
succeed and its rival in some country fail. In cotton textiles there is a struggle be- 
tween English and American looms for the markets of the world. In many South 
American cities the former prevail on account of the excellent banking facilities be- 
tween them and London, and the total absence of such facilities between them and 
Now York. A similar state of affairs obtains in other industries. In axes, hatchets, 
spades, and shovels there is a heavy competition between America, England, Belgium, 
and Germany. In petroleum and its products there is beginning to be a rivalry be- 
tween the States and Russia. In clocks, machine-made watches, small hardware, 
and what yon call '* notions '' there is the same fight. An increase iu banking facili- 
ties between New York and its foreign customers would benefit every manufacturer, 
and by enlarging the margin of profit would enable the latter to extend his trade and 
find markets which are now utterly unavailable. 

THE VIEWS OF A BANKER. 

Mr. J. Edward Simmons, president of the Fourth National Bank of 
New York, said recently : 

It is a stauding disgrace to American statesmen that South and Central America 
should do their banking and draw their supplies from European banking and com- 
mercial centers. There is very little that they need from outside their own bound- 
aries that this nation is unable to furnish them as cheaply aind as well made as they 
can get elsewhere. As far as I have given the subject attentiou, onr failure to ab- 
sorb that trade is not due to lack of enterprise in our merchants and manufacturers, 
but simply to our inability to deliver goods in their ports with as small freighting 
charges as are imposed by the ships of other nations. It is the old story of throwing 
a stone in a pool. In this case the point where the stone plunges and the resulting 
waves are largest is the ship, but every trade and industry feels the effect. It is 
about time that the geuen&l commercial interests of the country were freed from the 
shackles which were imposed to enoourage the industry of ship-bailding. If the oom- 
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ing Congress of Nations accomplishes any good resolts, as I belieye it will, in iny 
Judgment it will he in the direction of presenting this question in such a shape that 
there will he no wore toll-taking hy a few ship-bnilders. Moreover, the matter of 
•ubsidy concessions will be less abhorrent to American statesmen. 

OPINION OF ANOTHER BANK PRESIDENT. 

Said Mr. George S. Coe, president of the American Exchange National 
Bank : 

^ There is obviously some maladjustment of relations which enables English bankers 
ito take $1,000,000 toll out of the exchange of products between Spanish Americans 
and the Uuite<l States. It is to be hoped that the coming Congress of the Nation& of 
the three nister continents will be able to ascertain the friction point and suggest a 
remedy As far as my impression goes the trouble lies in our navigation laws, which 
virtually renounce nil but coastwise freightage for foreign vessels. I know that sev- 
eral very important public exigencies contributed to making those laws tolerable at 
the time they were enacted. Still, the nation has grown so marvelonsly since that 
what was hardly tolerable then is now more than intolorablo. Commerce extends its 
benetlts to so many industrial interests that I am persuaded that the true national 
interest lies in encouraging it by the removal of restrictions, and even by subsidies, 
which oth^r nations employ to great advantage. 
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SUGAR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



By John M. Carson, late Clerk Committee on JFaye and Means, House of Representatives. 



Sugar has formed from the earliest period one of the most important 
single commodities in oar import trade. For the past four years the 
average quantity imported annually was 2,S86,073,485 pounds, and the 
average value $72,440,916. During the same period the annual average 
value of all dutiable merchandise imported was $429,728,743, so that 
the single item of sugar was equal to one-sixth of all the dutiable mer- 
chandise imported. The importation i'rom the iSandwich Islands is 
not included in the figures above given. The importation of sugar is 
entirely from Spanish-American countries, with the exception of that 
received from Hawaii. Adding the receipts of this free sugar from the 
Sandwich Islands makes the average quantity annually imported for 
the four years ending with June, 18S8, over 300,000,000 pounds, and the 
average annual value nearly $82,000,000. 

The importance of sugar to the revenues is shown by the fact that 
during the four years stated the annual average amount of duty col- 
lected on imported sugar was $52,076,491; the average of the total 
duty collected during that period from all the merchandise imported 
being $199,456,654, thus showing that the duty derived from sugar was 
equal to more than 25 per cent, of the entire revenues of the Govern- 
ment derived from imported merchandise. 

OUR DiPOBTS OF SUGAR. 

Sugar is imported mainly froin Mexico, the West Indies, and South 
America. Out of the total import during the fiscal year 1888, which 
amounted to 2,700,248,157 pounds, valued at $74,243,554, there was re- 
ceived from Spanish- American countries 2,103,678,668 pounds, valued 
at $56,139,239 ; so that it may be said that the importation of sugar 
into the United States is confined mainly to .the Spanish- American 
countries. 

The importation of molasses from the West Indies and South America 
forms a separate item. This molasses comes mainly from Cuba. The 
aggregate importation will average about 36,000,000 gallons per annami 
with an average value of about $6,000,000. 

S83 
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Last year there was received from the Hawuian lelaDds 228,540,513 
pounds of sugar, valued at $10,260,048, and from Gcruiaiiy tbere waa 
received 61,949,752 pouuds of beet sugar, valued at $1,594,766. 

While sugar is received from fourteeo of the Spauiali-Auierican ooan- 
tries, more than one-half of the entire importatioD comes from the islaud 
of Cnba. 

SUGAR tUPO&TED FBOM 8PAKISE AMERICA. 

A tahle is appended which shows the qaantities and value of sugar 
imported duriug the year euding Juue, 1S8S, from the various coautiiea : 

Sugar importtd for the gear endiHg June, 1888, from the countriet named. 



CauDlriea. 


QuanOtj. 


Viloi. 




Pnindi. 
3t»,«;8,3M 


1TU,«0S 
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2.103.078,868 


s«.m,aM 





Total imported /rm* all eountritt. 
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ZMtan. 




' 2:^ i:v, b\i 


63,S«3..W« 
Hl,;iio,0« 




T Ul 




i^7«0.m.M 








' ■ 



Sugars above Uo. 13 are not included in the above tables. These 
amounted to 36,125 pounds, valued at $1,642. 

SUGAR TRADE WITH HAWAII. 

In connection wilh the importation of sugar from Spanish- American 
countries, which, as has been shown, pay over 25 per cent, of the customs 
revenue collected by the Government, the growth of the importation 
of sugar free of duty from the Sandwich Islands will he of interest. 
The importation from these islands shows a steady increase. Thus in 
1879 the total importation waa 41.090,674 pounds, valued at $2,811,675, 
while in 1S88 this had grown to 125,158,077 pouuds, valued at $7,108,877; 
an increase of 200 per cent. Dniing the last four years the average 
annual ijnportation of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands exceeded 
200,000,090 pounds aud cbe value $9,220,445. 
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IMPORTS PROM THE HAWAHAN ISLANDS. 

The growth of this trade is shown in the annexed table, which ex- 
hibits the quantities and vahies of sugar imported from Hawaii for the 
eleven years ending June 30, 1889 : 



Years. 



1879 

1880 

1881 

1»*2 .• 

1883 

1884 



QuaDtlty. 


Value. 


Poundi. 


Dollars. 


41.608,674 


2,811,096 


61. 556, 708 


4. 137. 058 


76,907,247 


4. 928, 424 


106. 181, 858 


6,923,608 


114.132,070 


7, 304, 044 


125. 158, 677 


7, 108, 777 



Yean. 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 



Qaantity. 



P<mndt. 
169, 652. 603 
191,623,175 
218, 290, 835 
228, 540, 513 
243.324.683 



Value. 



DoUart, 
8,198,404 
9. 166, 826 
-9.255.351 
10.260,800 
12,078.518 



The admission free of duty of sugar grown in Hawaii was the means 
of destroying the sugar trade between San Francisco and the countries 
of South America bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and in some of those 
countries caused large financial loss through the abandonment of sugar 
plantations. The total commerce of Hawaii with the United States in 
1888 amounted to $14,000,000, of which $11,150,379 was received from 
the Islands and $3,025,878 sent them in return. It will be noticed that 
sugar constitutes nearly all the merchandise received from Hawaii, and 
may be said to constitute the volume of trade between the two countries. 

EXPORT OF REFINED SUGAR. 

The value of refined sugar exported during the year ending June« 
1888, was $2,184,788, which was the lowest since 1882 and is only equal 
to one-fifth of the exportation for the preceding year. For the five 
years ending with June, 1888, there was exported about $4(1,000,000 
worth of refined sugar, of which a large quantity went to the Spanish- 
American countries. One-third of the exportation for the last year 
went to those countries. In addition to the exports of sugar, the value 
of molasses annually exported is about a million dollars. 

The total export of domestic sugar to Spanish-American countries 
for the fiscal year 1888 was about 12,000,000 pounds, valued at about 
$800,000. 

Chili, Mexico, the Central American States, British West Indies, 
Hayti, British Columbia, and the United States of Colombia are the 
largest purchasers of our exported sugar, the amount purchased by 
the several countries named varying from $40,000, in the case of Cen- 
tral America, to $227,000, in the United States of Colombia, which is 
the largest purchaser. 

The total exports of domestic refined sugar to all countries for the 
year 1888 was 34,505,311 pounds, valued at $2,184,788. The proportions 
that went to the Spanish- American countries will be seen by the an- 
nexed table. 
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Re/lned $ugar exported lo SpanUh America for the fear ending June^ 1888L 



To- 



Argentine Kepnblic 
Central Americ*: 

CMt*Ric» 

GoAtemala 

Honduras 

Nicara^aa 

San Salvador... 



CbiU. 

Danish West Indies 

Bcnador 

French West ludics. 

French Gniana 

British West Indies 

British Guiana 

British Honduras... 

HayU 

Mexico 

Dutch West Indies.. 

Dutch Guinna 

Peru 



San Domingo 
Cuba 



British Colombia 

Porto Rico 

United States uf Colombia 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 



Quantity. 



Total 

Brown domestic 
Brown foreign . . . 



Total 



Potaidt. 

1«4, 

11. 
171. 
219. 



1. 053, 

109. 

25. 

8.< 

129, 

2,038, 

10. 

103, 

1.252, 

K42, 

121, 

6. 

I 

265, 
1. 

1. on. 

21, 

3.178, 

15, 



Yalott. 



DoUan. 



810 


11,848 


319 


774 


434 


11,910 


477 


H89S 


370 


28 


517 


68,9*4 


711 


7,716 


057 


1,811 
250 


402 


8,488 


213 


139,480 


319 


690 


313 


6.676 


743 


83.519 


208 


58.123 


303 


8,860 


7G6 


375 


733 


45 


200 


18,603 


858 


100 


183 


94.951 


385 


1,539 


283 


227.824 


034 


1,175 


521 


34 



11, 863. 942 
140,346 
439,740 



11,943,028 



768,187 

7,468 

10, 813 



785^960 



DojnesHe sugar, molaseee, and confectionery exported to all countries for the year 1888. 



Description. 



Beflned sugar 
Brown sugar . 
Confectionery 



Total 

Holasaea, gallons. 



Quantity. 



Pounds, 
34,505.811 
140, 846 



34, 616, 357 
7,226,128 



Value. 



DoOar*. 
2,184,788 
7,508 
155, 521 



2, 847. 811 
1, 031, 185 



Of the $155,521 worth of confectioDery exported, the South Ameri- 
can coaDtries purchased $56,000, or more thau a third ; aud of this the 
Island of Cuba purchased about $17,000, or nearly one-third of the en- 
tire amount exported to Spanish America. The British West Indies, 
Mexico, and Colombia each i)urchased over $6,000 worth, Central 
America over $5,000 wortb, and Venezuela about $5,000 worth. 

FLUCTUATIONS OF THE EXPORT TRADE. 

The export of refined sugar from the United States for the ten years 
ending June 30, 1889, presents some interesting features and will be of in- 
terest to those who produce the brown sugar as well as to those who 
export the refined article. Beginning with 1880 the export was 
30,000,000 pounds, which dropped to 22,000,000 pounds in 1881 and to 
13)761,000 pounds in 1882. The following year it was doubled, in- 
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creased to 75,920,734 in 1884, and in 1885 reached the highest point 
ever known, the quantity being 252,579,077 poands and the value over 
$16,000,000. This exceeded the entire quantity of sugar produced in 
the Uuited States for that year. In 1886 there was a falling off to 
164,339,967 pou ds. The following year shows an increase to 190,672,- 
154 pounds. Then came a drop to 34,505,311 pounds, and a greater 
drop in the year ending June, 1889, to 14,000,000 pounds, the lowest 
since 1882. For the ten years the annual average was 82,511,399, and 
the average value $5,519,422. The exports for the last two years 
conibinedalid not equal this average. 

The annexed table shows the total exports of refined sugar for the 
ten years ending June 30, 1889 : 



Years. 



]P80.. 

1881 .. 

1S82... 

1883... 

1884 ... 

1885... 

188«.. 



Qunnttty. 



Poundt. 
30. 125. '40 
2*2. 227. 857 
1H.7CI.0C9 
26 815,4(>3 
75. 920, 734 
252. 579. 077 
164,339,067 



Valae. 



DoUan. 
2.217,563 
2, 040. 98i 
l,>3."».n89 
2.454.2;0 
5 402. 403 
16. 071. 767 
10,972,729 



Years. 



1887 

1888 

1889 

TotiU 

Annuii] aTuragc 



Qaantity. 



Pinindf. 
190.672,154 
34. 505. 311 
14, 167, 216 



825.113,904 
82,511.390 



Value. 



Dollars. 
11.435.765 
2. 184. 788 
1. 070. 236 



55. 194. 22-i 
5, 519, 422 



REQUIREMENTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

The relation that the Louisiana sugar sustains to that imported will 
be better understood and realized by giving the figures for each. The 
figures here given are for the 3^ear ending June 30, 1888. During that 
year the quantity of sugar imported was 2,700,248,157 i>ounds. and 
the quantity produced in Louisiana and other Southern States was 
375,904,197 pounds. 

The annual per capita consumption of sugar in the United States 
has averaged for the five years ending with June, 1888, 52 pounds. 
The production in the United States last year was equal to a fraction 
over 6 pounds per capita, and the crop for 1888 was the largest since 
1862, when it reached about 540,000,000 pounds. It will thus be seen 
that the native crop is at the present time equal to only one-ninth of 
the actual requirements for home consumption. 

Reducing to tons the quantity of sugar consumed in the United States 
for the year 1888, it is found to equal 1,469,997 tons (2240 iK)unds), of 
which the domestic production was 189,814 tons, which includes 20,000 
tons of maple sugar, 1,640 tons of beet, and 360 tons of sorghum. 

The consumption of sugar in the United States must increase with 
the increase of population. Whatever may be the possibilities of the 
future, it can not be expected that the home production will equal the 
consumption for many years to come. Indeed it may be considered 
very doubtful whether the domestic crop of cane sugar will ever exceed 
10 pounds per capita of the population of the United States, which is 
less than one fifth of the present oonsamption. The United States 
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therefore, for many years, and perhaps for all time, so far as cane 
sngar is concerned, will necessarily depend upon the sagar-growing 
countries of Spanish America for this commodity. The successful de- 
velopment of sorghum and the sugar-beet in this country may change 
the present conditions, but until a change takes place it is suggested 
that the United States should enter into such treaties with Spanish 
America, or enact such laws as will enable the people of this country 
to purchase a staple as necessary almost as flour in the daily economies 
of life, without being required to pay a duty to the cu^ftom house nearly 
equal to the value of the sugar. The annexed table shows the con- 
sumption in 1888 of sugar in the United States in tons (2,240 pounds 
to the ton) ; also the quantities of domestic and imported respectively 
which entered into consumption: 

Imported Ions.. 

Domestic : 

Cane tons.. 167, «14 

Maple do.. 20,000 

Beet do.. 1,640 

Sorghum do.. .%0 



1.280,183 



189, 814 



Total 1,469.997 



Consumption per capita pounds.. 53. 1 

Domestic production per capita do.. 6.11 

DUTIES COLLECTED ON SUGAR. 

The relation that the present duty on sugar bears to its value will 
be more readily understood by showing the v-alue of sugar imported for 
the four years ending with June, 1888, and the duties collected thereon. 
The present rate of duty went into effect July 1, 1883, but it is probable 
that the full force of the law was not felt until the fiscal year 1S85, 
although it api)ears that the duty collected for the fiscal year 1884 
exceeded that collected the preceding year by $3,000,000, which is ex- 
plained, perhaps, by the fact that there was an increase in the impor- 
tations over the preceding year of more than 500,000,000 pounds. For 
the year 1884 the importation was valued at $90,753,419, upon which 
there was collected $47,500,750. 

The annexed table shows the values and duties collected for the four 
years ending June 30, 18^, upon sugar imported into the United 
States: 



Yeara. 



188.1 

1880 

1887 

1888 

Total 

▲TArftge p«r year 



Value. 



$6^,331.495 
77,218.135 
74, 510, C07 
64. 009. 748 



284.278,985 



71, 069, 746 



Duties. 



$50. 885 916 
50. 2eR, 538 
56. 50/, 496 
50, 64/. 014 



206.305,964 



52,078,491 
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The importation for the year ending June 30, 1889, was above the 
average, havlDg reached 2,518,848,901 pounds in quantity and $76,502,- 
023 in value. 

THE ARGENTINE BEPXJPLIC AND UBTJGTJAY. 

An examination of the quantities and values of sugar exported to the 
Argentine Republic and Uruguay during the past ten years shows a 
steady decline. This is more marked in the trade with the Argentine 
Republic. As will be seen by the table given on a preceding page the 
export of sugar to that country during the year 1888 dropped to figures 
that are not worthy of mention, except for purposes of comparison. 
From 1875 to 1881, both years inclusive, the export of refined sugar to 
the Argentine Republic varied from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 pouuds an- 
nually. For the year 1879 it rose to 5,032,623 pounds, valued at $481,- 
000, which was equal to 23 per cent, of the total exports to that country 
from the United States for that year. For the year 1881 the export 
was 3,326,840 pounds. It suddenly fell the following year to 261,133 
pounds, rose to 758,551 pounds for 1884, and did not reach those figures 
an3' year since. 

For the seven years ending with June 30, 1881, the export of refined 
sugar to the Argentine Republic aggregated 21,061,012 pounds, valued 
at $2,038,873, which gives an annual average of over 3,000,000 pounds, 
and an average value of nearly $300,000. Compare this with the export 
for the seven years ending June 30, 1888, for which period the aggregate 
quantity was 2,585,295 pouuds, and the value $188,913, and it will be 
seen that the aggregate exportation of refined sugar to the Argentine 
Republic for the past seven years was considerably below the annual 
average for the seven years preceding 1882. These figures are the more 
suggestive and significant in view of the fact that the Argentine Re- 
public has largely increased its commerce and population, and materi- 
ally developed its great material resources since 1875, the exports from 
the United States alone having increased from $1,439,618 in 1875 to 
$6,643,553 in 1888. 

STEADY FALLING OFF IN THE TBABE. 

Similar results are found in the export of refined sugar to Uruguay. 
The fluctaatioos were marked between 1870 and 1881. For the year 
1881 the exportation was valued at $224,740. Since then it has steadily 
declined until, like that of the Argentine Republic, the export of refined 
sugar to Uruguay has almost dwindled out of sight. 

While the export of refined sugar to the Argentine Republic and Uru- 
guay has declined to insignificant figures the past two years, it is 
worthy of notice that the entire export of this commodity has had a 
very large decline. Small as it was in 1888, it was still smaller for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, the figures being 14,167,216 pounds, valued 
ai $1,070,236. Compared with 1888, however, there was no diminution 
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in the aggregate qaantity sent to Spanish American oonntries. The 
large falling off is explained by the fact that Great Britain, which re- 
ceived nearly 16,000,000 pounds in 1888, received only 527,111 pounds 
the last fiscal year. 

OBOWTH OF BEET SUGAB. 

There can be no donbt that the beet sugar of Europe, the manufact- 
ure of which is steadily increasing, is displacing' the cane sugar of 
America. For the year ending June 30, 1889, the quantity of beet 
sugar imported into the United States reached 243,474,041 pounds, 
against less than 62,000,000 pounds during the preceding year. This 
is a more serious question to the cane-sugargrowiug countries than to 
the United States. The United States furnishes the principal market 
for cane sugar, and requires a large proportion of the annual importa- 
tion for home consumption. Every ton of beet sugar received here 
from Europe displaces a ton of cane sugar grown in Spanish America. 
The South American countries must have refined sugar, and a sound 
public policy as well as a desire to protect their own crop should induce 
the people of those countries to purchase from the United States their 
own sugar in the refined form rather than the beet sugar of Germany, 
France, and Belgium. 

SUGAB IMPOBTS FBOM BBAZIL. 

The importation of sugar into the United States from Brazil averages 
about $7,000,000 per year,yet Brazil receives no refined sugar from the 
United States worthy of being recorded specifically in the official com- 
mercial reports, and the Argentine Republic and Uruguay are now also 
Hiipplied from European markets. It is probable that some of the sugar 
llnis received is cane sugar exported from the United States to Europe, 
wliicli finds entrance toSouth America through the superior transporta- 
tion facilities established between Europe and South America. While 
this fact furnishes an argument for the establishment of regular and 
rapid conirauuication between the two American continents, the people 
of South America should not lose sight of the more important fact to 
them, that to encourage the beet-sugar industry of Europe is certain to 
operate against the value and the development of their crop of cane 

Mugar. 

During the years 1880 and 1881 the Argentine Republic received from 
the United States 6,400,000 pounds of refined sugar. In 18S2 there wa8 
exported to that country from the United States only 261,133 pounds. 
Hinee then the annual export has fluctuated, rising to 758,000 i>ounds 
ill 1881, droijping to 584 pounds in 1888, and again rising to 32,452 
poiihdH for the year ending June 30, 1889. For the past ten years 
the aj,'j;rerrate exportation was 9,027,081 pounds, nearly two thirds of 
uhirh'vveiv exported in 1880 and 1881. These figures are taken from 
Uuiii'A States custom house rci)orts. The vessels which carrie<l this 
•chandise cleared for Argentine ports, but some of it undoubtedly 
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was delivered to Vragaay and other neighboring coantries, and doubt- 
less was transshipped to the Argentine Bepablic. 

EUBOPEAN STJGAB IN SOUTH AMERIOA. 

But it is plainly apparent that the beet sugar of Europe is gaining 
ground in America, and particularly south of the equator. From offi- 
cial returns of the Argentine Government it appears that the imports 
of sugar from France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium have steadily 
and largely increased the past few years. Thus in 1880 there was re- 
ceived from Belgium 6,000,000 pounds; France, 7,000,000 pounds; Ger- 
many, 945,000 pounds; Holland, 3,000,000 pounds. In 1887 there was 
received from Belgium 13,000,000 pounds ; France, 22,000,000 pounds ; 
Germany nearly 6,000,000 pounds, and Holland, nearly 3,000,000 pounds. 
Large as these figures are, they were exceeded in 1884, when the imports 
from the four countries named reached 54,000,000 pounds, while there 
was received the same year from the United States only 17,000 pounds. 

In the seven years ending with the Argentine fiscal year 1887 the ag- 
gregate imports of sugar was 329,962,094 pounds, of which 89 percent, 
was received from Europe, the aggregate imported from the United 
States being 7,228,182 pounds, against 293,000,000 received from Europe. 
In the same period over 24,000,000 pounds were received from Uruguay. 
As Uruguay received during the last nine years less than 6,000,000 
pounds from the United States, it follows that a very large proportion 
of the 24,000,000 pounds exported to the Argentine Republic was from 
Europe. It can not be reasonably claimed that any considerable quan- 
tity of European sugar received in the Argentine Kepablic from Europe 
was cane sugar exported from the United States, because the beet-pro- 
ducing countries of Europe receive comparatively small quantities of 
refined sugar, and the sugar exported to the Argentine Republic from 
England for the period above named, which country receives the bulk 
of the refined sugar exported from the United States to Europe, was only 
7,087,830 pounds. 

THE SALES OF BEFINED SUOAB IK BBAZIL. 

What is true of the sugar trade of the Argentine Republic is true 
alsoof that of Brazil and Uruguay. In the ten years ending June, 1889, 
less than 150,000 pounds of refined sugar went from the United States to 
Brazil, and about 5,600,000 pounds to Uruguay. The export of sugar 
to those two countries from the United States has practically cease<l 
for the past three years. As before intimated, it is probable that the 
lack of direct, regular, and frequent steam-ship communication be- 
tween the two American continents is largely responsible for the steady 
and rapid ^owth of the sugar trade between South America and En- 
rope. Widi direct lines of steam-ships it is reasonably certain that the 
United States would supply that continent with the bulk of the reiiued 
sugar consumed there. 
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Thefact that theArgontineRepQblicalonepnrcbasea about 40,000,000 
poandt) of refined sagar ebows the extent and Tnlue of tliis cue com- 
modity as an article of commerce, aod Blionld 6iit;{;est to the United 
States authorities the importance of doing aomething to establish and 
maintain rapid ocean commuuicatioD with the Spanisb-Amorican coun- 
tries. 

BXBUaaLE BETWEBN THB BE£T AND THE CANE. 

There is another and eqaally important consideration in this conueo- 
tioD. The maintenance and extension of the manafactare of rcSned 
SQgar in the United States, and the continnance of the profitable cal- 
tivation of sngar cane in the West Indies, Central and South America 
are ioTolved. In America at least it promises to become astniggle be- 
tween the sngaT'beet of Europe acd the sngar cane of the American 
continents, and nnless something be speedily done reciprocally by tbe 
governments and people of America to protect sugar-cane and the man- 
ufacture of refined sngar, there is danger that beet sugar grown and 
maunfactured on the European cootineut will become supreme in all 
the countries of South America aud exclusive iu a number of tbeni. 
As previously stated, tbe United States now exports to South America 
and the West Indies about 12,000,000 pounds of refined sugar annaally, 
while Europe exports to the Argentine Republic alone three times that 
amount. Tbe sbipments of reflued sugar from France to tbe Argentine 
Bepublie vow exceed in quantity and value the aggregate of that 
shipped to all the Spanish American states, and has doue so since 1881. 

8DOAB TBADE IN THE ABOEKNIKE BBPUBLIO. 

The extent of tbe exports of refined sngar from Europe to South 
America will be seen from tbe annexed table, which shows tbe quan- 
tity in pounds received iu tbe Argentine Bepublie for the eight years 
ending with the Argentine fiscal year 1H87, from the United States, 
Urngaay and other Soatb American coautries, and conntries of Europe. 

Qmrntifji of T^ntd titgar inported lata Iht Argntnu Bepublia far the eight ATgettUna 
JUoal f«tari tiiding teiik ld87, and from v\at wuHlriM ituforied. 

[Fnm Ariantln* offldal nport*.] 



XMn. 


UnlUtd 


IJnignv. 


Entoj* 


Bruaete. 


TotiL 




P<WH4. 

J6«,S50 

am,BTi 


i.Mu:»« 

4.i>G0,18i 


a»,73i.ii» 
(Mill;!.! 


Pimnd,, 


Fmnil. 

ai, 031,182 

3*,7iaa* 
ss,M7.»e 
«: Mil 008 

»»!m6!4T8 

iO. siai OM 


DtBan. 
1.7U.US 




E, MS, 758 

no; 460 








E,1U,]R1 




SOB. 078 
3,9m 














i.m.ire 


W. Sin, 338 


2SJ,«»,M8 


»,8iii.«w 


32), era, 004 


8S.8S1.0M 
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The growth of the sugar trade between Europe and Soath America 
may be inferred from the aoaexed table, which shows the quautities and 
values of re&ned sogar imported ioto the Argeotiue Republic fiom 
the several countries Darned for the Argentine fiscal years 1880 to 1387 : 



Ytm. 


BelsJnm. 


Fr»DCB. 


Gbdou;. 




Pxnmdi. 
B. Ml, 1:4 

i.wm'.oM 

T.0U.U4 

13,374, KM 


DeBari. 
481, ISI 

4I>S, 304 
I,llu,(l3« 


4; 073:344 
20. MB, 748 
7, 4M, 014 
6.=^.1M 
lS.871,44g 
I1,»63,«W 


S40,4"» 
I.OK^TIIU 

i.a2t'.»i2 

.3II1,4»7 
,B2B,3M 


ro-nrf., 1 ■DoUai-'^ 




s;?4i;s;b 

III 






15.1 'w 










al^ 






«ii.r,% 




7«n. 


Honud. 


IUI7. 


Sp«D. 


RrM Brllala. 




Potmd,. 

t,07l).5M 

a.m'.m 

4. 317, TOO 

7.om,«36 


21G,301 

Si 

360, *MI 


Poimdi. 


Iliillan. 

1,710 

n:i« 




DoUart. 


l.21'9,*4B 

199,021 
KIS.43I 
TST.MI 


I48.M8 

07. MH 




4.W 




iSSB 


W,70S 
1,(33 


3.340 


"iiiMB 


— ■■- 


si,ua 


























«3.02R 
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THE WOOL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



By John M. Carson, late Clerk Committee on Wans and Means, House of Bepreseutatives. 



Tbe importation of wool into the United States, of all grades, for the 
six years ending June 30, 1889, which covers the entire period of the 
operations of the present tariff act (March 3, 1883), aggregateil 
63:^,116,290 pounds, valued at $88,296,931. Of this total quantity 
450,641,969 pounds were carpet wools, the wools of this class consti- 
tuting 71.3 per cent, of the entire importations for the six years. Prior 
to the passage of the present tariff law imported wools were not classi- 
fied in the Treasury Report on Commerce and Navigation, but a classi- 
fication is made in the tables furnished in the annual reports showing 
the quantities and values of merchandise entered for consumption. 
The annexed table shows the quantities, in pounds, of each of the three 
grades of wool imported into the United States for the six fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1889: 



Year. 



1M4 

liwr» 

IHJW 

1«H7 

\HhH 

U«» 

ToUl 



Clothing. 



21, 175. 228 
11, 47.S, 889 
40, 968. 537 
17, 963. 982 
23, 039. 679 
29. 226, 317 



143, 849, 632 



Combing. 



4,414 252 
2. 780. 751 
7, 198, 534 
10. 721, 753 
5. 639. 528 
6. 869. 871 



37, 624, CS9 



Carpet. 



52, 761, 170 
56 339, 5:.0 
80, 917, 887 
85. 352. 295 
8t. 879, 546 
90. 391, 541 



450, 641. 969 



ToUL 



78. 350, 650 
70.506,170 
129. 084, 958 
114.0^.030 
113.568.753 
1>6, 487, 729 



632.116,290 



IMPORTS OP VARIOUS GRADES OF WOOL. 

During tlie four fiscal years preceding the period above tabulated 
thea^grogate inportation of wools was 322,532,905 or an annual aver- 
«g<«,or80,(>;{;J,2L'l> pounds against an annual average of 105,352,715 pounds 
during the past six years. A comparison of the two periods named 
HhowH \hi\i the annual increase in the importation of the two higher 
griMli'M Min<!t^ July (>, isa'i, was only about 3,300,000 pounds per annum 
in rlothin;: wool, and about l,t)00,000 pounds in combingwool, while 
thr iiirrcast'. in carpet wools was equal to an annual average of over 
.'IH,<)00,()0() |M)unds. In order that comparisons may be intelligently and 
rtHstly nia<lo between the importations of wool prior to and since the 
3(>4 
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passage of the present tariff law, tables ure annexed showing quantities 
and values and amount of duty collected on the several grades of wool 
entered for consumption the pust twelve years, which include six years 
under the present and six years under the preceding tariff. 





Clu* No. I.-CI0U.I0B irooU. 


CtMa Kd. 3.— CobUdi wooU 


Te-r ending JQuaM- 


Qd«.tlt7. 


Tilne. 


s,'i'°^ 


Qii»i.tlly. 


Vtlob 


AmaoBtar 


tm 


a.4»St.V.3 
I1,51B,K» 


2.U1.H1 

aim 407 

2,587.443 
4. TM, DOS 

JRS 

4, 330, 4IW 
3. «a T7B 


1.273,479 

a.si3:«9«i 
2, sen, CSS 

S, 437. 04a 
l! 789.348 


3, 02a. U> 
1.708, Wl 
13,aM,BS» 

iaia,tnt 

I.J73.1U 

4:872:739 


DoHor.. 
4!3:7fll 

■Ma:!M 

343.887 

'■SS 


4ASW 


IBM 


1. 783. MR 
5U,50S 
304.130 

394:001 


1882 


im 

18B6 








miM 










CiMI No. 


.^S^M^'o 


wool* >i.d 

Dl*. 


Total veoU. 




Itw fBditiB Jan. 30^ 


Qawtlty. 


Vain.. 


^'sr 


(l.«titj. 


V.lo«. 


Anoontot 


ten 

ISS::::::::::::::;:::::::::. 


M.1S!,0M 
M,33».413 

S;S}.!3 
Si 

81, NU, 4TT 
T4,TI0,TM 
M, 391, Ml 


DoWir,. 
3.sfll.Clll 

■,IU8.»41 

7,833. >!• 

10, 417, 1» 


SS.S, 

1,<73^UD 
1.«7,4I3 
1.SM.4M 

1.413. 3IU 

%E30.1(« 

a,a7T.wi 


Pound*. 

3fl.Mi.iei 

K. 373. UB 

«3:oie:7M 

S3.04n.M7 

nrT,mw9 
r. 331, 317 

13«.4g7,T» 


s.aiB,si4 

III 

'IIS 

13.7W,SIS 

l4.D6X:i«) 
17:»14.MS 


■.t. 714. 3M 
l.0«.37» 
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SOUKGBS OF SUPPLY FOB THK imtTBD STATES. 

The bnlk of this wool is received from the countries of Europe and 
Asia. From the Latin-American countries there were received for the 
nine years endiug June 30, 188S, nearly 170,000,000 pounds, which is 
equal to an annual average of nearly 19,000,000 pounds. Mote than 
one-half of alt the wool received from Spanish-American countries comes 
from the Argentine Repoblic In 1880 the importation fh)m those 
countries reached 28,500,000 pounds, and in 1S86 over 30,136,878 pounds. 
These were unusually large importations. In the latter year there were 
received from Uruguay nearly 13,000,000 pounds, nearly all of which 
was clothing wool ; indeed, the greater portion of the wool now received 
162x 20 
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from Cragoay is clothing wool, which shows that tbo breed of sheep iu 
that coontr; is being improved. Glothiog wool is also received from 
the Argentine Bepablic, Brazil, Chili, and Mexico, but in stDall gnanti- 
ti«8. The annnal average of clotbtug wools received from all American 
coantries soath of the United States for the five years ending Jane 30, 
188S, was 5,367,586 poauds. The annexed table shons the qnaDt'ities of 
wool imported from Mexico, the Dutch West Indies, and countries uf 
South America for the nine years ending June 30, 1888 : 



Fmn. 


It.p>hlt>. 


Bt>.a. 


cuu. 


KntoD. 


Fern. 


Dutcb 


Uropuy- 


HSi 





31 

ii.Wu* 


Si 
■'is 
.;:!ss 

KLOM 

vn.vn 




'•S?:S 


P-™-.. 


Pound,. 
■"JS,"3M 


{■ii 
■■11 

■!.ses.'« 
k;<i,«7< 


nntu 




18S,»S 




11. MM 










ua,na 


fOM 

1S0.*IM 

■"l«,M5' 




iOTT 








M.1M 

■ "ii.isi 
"iimi 




1.633 


Z2,>2B 


1.M1 



AlftOV'NT OK CAKPBT WOOL IMPOKTBD BY THE UNITED STATES. 

It will be seen by couiparinKtlte tables showing qaaatities and valoea 
of wool oiitt'ivd for t-ousuuiptiou with that above given that only about 
oiKvlinii of ihv varpt>t wooU nnnuully imported into the United States 
vniiw htiiii Auiovii-au i-ouutrics. About 30,000,000 pouuds of carpet 
wooIn tint DOW ainitiully im]K>rt«d into the Uuited States, and of this 
not int>rt« tliiui 15,000,000 pounds cume from American countries. 
Ii'nuioi' rt'ot'ivos iVoin the Argentine Republic twenty times an<l Ger- 
uiiiiiv Ion llnioH tlu' ([iiantity that is received by the United States. 
Thu", 111 IHSS, tll^^ Diiilwl States received wool from that Kepublic 
viil>n<*l at*!.!'**.*"**!, whili' France in iSS6 received over $20,000,000, 
anil Unrniaiiy 4> 10,07 7,;tt>4. IJrngtiay, Chili, and Peru also export more 
wmd (o Niiitipo lliitn to tlio United States. This condition of affairs 
would bo rliantlf^l wtM^« thoru direct and frequent steam communication 
iHitwwii tliK Ntti'lh and Sotilli American coutiueuts, by which tUe manu. 
riiotintt) prodiii'lM of till* formei could be exchanged for the wool and 
iitliiM- ittw iiiatt'nalit of the latter. 

WOOL IMPORTS IN 1888. 

'\\t BJiow lUiit|iiit>ill(ie!i and values of carpet and clothing wools im- 
iHU'llnl fr**l» ('■** varliiuH countries of the world, the following table is 
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introduced which exhibits the imports from the countries named for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888 : 



Conn tries. 



Arfrentine 

Braiil 

Chill 

Mexico 

Peru 

Datob We«t Indies. 

TTmKaay 

Veneznela 



Carpet wooL 



QoAntity. 



Pattnd$. 

11, 000, 584 

427,155 

2,011,877 

89,707 

1,633 

22.928 

828,076 

1,445 



14.361,465 



China 

France 

Germany 

England 

Sootland 

British East Indies 

Australia 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Bonmania 

Russia 

Turkey 

All others 



4, 628. 309 

9, 378, 038 

328,159 

25.892,366 

2, 160, 737 

335.428 

1,601 

77,527 

17, 415 

101,075 

50.S0d 

16,474,931 

10. 778, 859 

14, 636. 293 



Total 



84. 879, 546 



Value. 



Dottart, 

1,178.003 

88.328 

217,987 

5^684 

196 

1,282 

76,658 

70 



1, 518, 208 



385. 351 

1, 037, 380 

37,716 

3, 646. 696 

319.625 

42,358 

180 

6,439 

1,565 

11,529 

5,248 

1,8M,073 

1.080,165 

1.547,086 



10,015,410 



Clothinfc wool. 



Quantity. 



Pcundt. 



271.072 

120,880 

12,589 



2,595,419 



2,999.960 



84.577 

295,044 

7,292 

11,345,879 



6, 133, 191 



Value. 



Dcttart. 



26,678 

12,068 

1,406 



309,045 



349,197 



9,785 

53,561 

4.170 

2,574,067 



1,172,879 



During the year 1888 there was withdrawn for consumption and duties 
paid upon the several grades of imported wools, as follows : 



Articles. 



Clothteg... 
Cenibing .. 
Carpet 

Total 



Quantity. 



Pound», 
16. 962, 518 

5,568,068 
74,710,696 



97, 231, 277 



Dutiet. 



DoUart. 
1,789,347 
562,196 
2.877,941 



4,729^486 



The domestic production for the year was 269,000,000 pounds, of which 
less than 23,000 pounds were exported. The quantity of wool, there- 
fore, which may be said to have been consumed in the United States 
the year named was, in round numbers, 343,000,000 pounds. 

WOOL OBQP OF THS UNITED STATES. 

In respect tothe kinds of wool grown in the United States, Mr. J. B. 
Dodge, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, writes as fol- 
lows: 

The first of the three classes is clothing wool. This is the fleece of full-blood and 
grade Merino, of fine, short fiber, remarkable for its felting quality. These wools are 
prepared for manufacture by carding rather than combing. The highest type of ibis 
race, the registered thoroughbred, is found in Vermont, where breeding flocks are 
more numerous than elsewhere, and in considerable numbers in western New Tork^. 
OUiP| ^^ Bf ichigan, and scattered throuji^h the W99tem States. 
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The Merioo type of wools prevails almost exclusively in the three States named, in 
Texas, and throughont the Rooky Moantain and Pacific coast areas. Few sheep of 
other blood are foand west of the Missouri River. 

Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia furnish wool of the Merino type mainly. 
The sea-board States of New England also furnish some grade wools of this type. 

The second class, the combing wool of the tariff classification, includes the medium 
and long wools of the English breeds, the Cots wold, Leicester, Lincoln, several fami- 
lies of Downs, and other breeds of long and coarse wool, also popularly known as the 
mutton breeds. These are few in number compared with the Merino type. Nearly all 
the sheep of the South, exclusive of Texas, are of this class, mostly descendants of 
the less improved English sheep of a hundred years ago, with occasional infusions of 
better blood from England, Canada, or the Northern States. In Kentucky probably 
99 per cent, are of the combing-wool class. A considerable portion, too, are highly 
improved, giving to this State the reputation of having a larger proportion of high- 
qnality mutton than any other State. 

In the vicinity of the Atlantic cities, from Maine to Virginia, sheep husbandry is 
principally lamb production, the males being Towns or other English breeds, and the 
ewes grades of both the Merino and the English types. This combination produces 
a mixed wool of a useful character. Then there are considerable numbers of the 
English breeds, though fewer than the Merino, scattered through the Western States, 
from Ohio to Kansas, and a still smaller proportion on the Pacific coast and in the 
Territories. 

As to the third class, the carpet wools, they are represented in the United States 
only by the Mexican sheep, which are the foundation of a large proportion of the 
ranch flocks, but so improved by repeated crosses as to furnish wool of the Merino 
type, much of it of high grade. 

EFFECT OF A REMOVAL OF THE DUTY ON CARPET WOOLS. 

While it is a disputed question whether the removal of the duty of 
2^ cents per pound on carpet wools imported into the United States 
would interfere with the growth of domestic wools, it is generally in- 
sisted by American manufacturers of carpets that additional quantities 
of this class of wool are necessary to the healthy development of the 
carpet trade of the United States, and the maintenance of low prices 
lor all grades of carpets, and particularly of the cheaper qualities. The 
carpet wools are not produced in any considerable quantities in the 
United States, and this production will grow steadily less as the breed 
of sheep is improved. The production of these coarse wools is now 
mainly confined in the United States to Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas, and does not exceed 50,000,000 pounds per annum. It is doubtful 
if the removal of the duty would materially atfect the price of carpets. 
Assuming that a pound of wool is consumed in the manufacture of one 
yard of carpet, and allowing for waste, the duty adds, say, 3i cents to 
each yard of carpet. The remission, therefore, would not be likely to 
affect the price to the consumer more than prices are naturally affected 
by the variations incidental to the operations of supply and demand. 

COARSE WOOL AND THE CARPET TRADE. 

It would seem, in view of the rapid growth of the carpet trade, and 
the fact that the manufacturers of the United States must look to for- 
eign countries for coarse wool, that the assurance of a steady and ample 
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supply of material at*a fair price is more important than a redaction 
or abolition of the present rate of duty. The coarse wools of Sonth 
America being needed in the United States, methods should be devised 
by which the balk of them might be brought here instead of being sent 
to Europe. It wonld be undoubtedly to the advantage of both Ameri- 
can continents if the United States could so manage as to purchase 
TOyOOO^OOO pounds per annum from South America instead of from Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic countries, as is now the case. Why should the 
United States purchase from England annually 26,000,000 pounds of 
carpet wool, the growth of Australia and other countries beyond the 
seas, and only about 15,000,000 pounds from all the neighboring coun- 
tries of Americat From Russia we purchase 16,000,000 pounds; Turkey, 
11,000,000 pounds, and France, 9,000,000 poands, and yet we buy less 
than 10,000,000 pounds from the Argentine Republic, the largest pro- 
ducer of this class of wool among the South American countries, and 
next to Australia the largest producer in the world. 

The introduction of manufactured products of the United States into 
South American countries would require an increase of facilities for 
direct and rapid transportation, and this woald insure outgoing vessels 
return cargoes of wool and other raw products of those countries which 
now go to Europe in exchange for manufactared articles, many of which 
are far inferior to similar articles that could be exported from the United 
States, with equal advantage to the consumer as to price. 

YALTJE OF SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS. 

In a communication to the New York Tribune of September 23, dis- 
cussing the South American trade and the importance of the conven- 
tion to be held in October at Washington, Mr. Francis Wayland Olen 
said of the establishment of steam communication between the Ameri- 
can continents : 

Direct, freqaent, rapid, regalar, and permanent access to South American ports is 
the first requisite to ohtaining our legitimate share of the large foreign trade of those 
countries. That once secured, we can repeat, on a very much larger scale, what we 
have done in Canada, and obtain the lion's share of their trade. Without it treaties 
of reciprocity will not bear much fruit. To secure proper communication between 
our leading sea-ports and those of South America our Government must take the ini- 
tiative. We must grant liberal subsidies for a considerable period of years to induce 
capitalists to construct and run between these ports steamers of a high class. It 
should not be any half-way measure, but so liberal as to secure prompt acceptance 
from responsible persons or companies. It should be done at once so as to induce a 
large number of South Americans to visit our Exposition in 1892, and study our 
markets. The Congress soon to assemble here will tend to interest the people of 
South America in our productions, but we shall fail in reaping the full benefit with- 
out direct, rapid, frequent, and regular communication, upon such a financial basis 
as will create confidence in both countries in its permanency. 

We are on the verge of reaping enormous advantages from our protective policy ; 
we have laid the foundation for a mighty manufacturing industry. Its growth, de- 
velopment, and beneficent results in the near future will confound the wisdom ot 
those who denounce our fiscal policy. By retaining our home markets for our owo 
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prodaoen we have encouraged the constmction of manafactoriee on 8o larg® a aoale 
as to secure a thorough division of labor, resulting in a low cost of production and a 
high grade of workmanship. By increasing the prodnctiveness of labor we have se- 
cured to the skilled artisan a higher average rate of wages than is paid in any other 
country in the world. By shutting out foreign competitiou we have secured the 
erection of many large manufactories in every class, and so have protected the con- 
sumer by active competition among home producers. 

• • • # • • • 

We have about mastered our home market. We are now ready to enter foreign 
markets. Let us begin with South America; give our manufacturers direct^ rapid, 
frequent, regular, and permanent access to foreign markets, and we shall benefit our 
artisans by increasing the demand for labor. We shall benefit our consumers by less- 
ening the cost of production. We shall benefit our shipping interests by increasing 
our foreign trade. The value of the South American trade now and throughout the 
long future can hardly be overestimated. 

COARSE WOOL NOT GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In an article on "The Development of Wool Manufactures," written 
by Mr. George William Bond, of Boston, and published by the Treasury 
Department in 1887 as part of a special report on wool and manufact- 
ures of wool, he says, in reply to the question whether any wool is im- 
ported which we can not produce in this country: 
« 

There are none of the third-class wools that can be grown in this country to ad- 
vantage. Most of them are from races adapted to entirely different climate and cir- 
cnmstances, whose yield of wool is so small that it would not pay for half their keep- 
ing. We could, I think, grow mnch more of the second-class wool than we do, because 
such wool is secondary in value, as the sheep could be raised profitably for mutton. 
This first-class muttou, if abundantly grown, would soon be appreciated and find a 
well-paying market at home and abroad. 

It is more difficult to explain, so as to be readily understood, why we can not pro- 
duce any particular grades of first-class wools. We may grow wool in some places 
equally fine and apparently as good in other respects as wools that are imported* but 
they may not have the same workiug qualities. They will not produce the same 
effect when finished. Such is the infliicnce of climate and soil upon wool that no two 
places can grow wool exactly alike. The descendants of the same flock raised in 
Vermont and Ohio, or even in Vermont and New Hampshire, will not yield the 
same wool. 

In the special report made on wool and manufactures of wool in 1887, 
by the Treasury Department, are found many interesting facts in rela- 
tion to the origin and development of sheep husbandry on the Ameri- 
can continents. From that report the following paragraphs are taken : 

The countries that yield the largest surplus of wool for export are Russia, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, South Africa, and Australasia. Their capacity for supplying the 
manufactures of the world seems to be ample. They have all improved their sheep 
by crossing with the merinos, and their wools, especially those of Australia and the 
Platte country, are among the finest in the world. These two last-named countries are 
much alike in their peculiar fitness for sheep-raising, and are as yet not taxed to any- 
thing like their capacity. Australia alone is as largo in area as the United States. 

In Australia the plains devoted to sheep-raising are in the hands of comparatively 
a few, who have perpetual leases of imiueuso tracts of Government lands at low 
rates. Some of these tracts contain as much as 100,000 acres, so that the country 
bids fair to continue to bo a sheep-raising section. 
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It is idle to talk abont raising sheep in Enropo or this country to compete with 
South Africa, the Platte country, or Australasia. Our sheep-farming must oveutnally 
be confined to small flocks of improved breeds, raised on farms where they require 
little or no extra labor. It has already come to this in Europe, and in the Eiistern 
and Middle States, where lands are valuable, and will finally prevail in the West, as 
the large ranches are divided up and settled. 

The conditions are entirely difierent in South Africa, Australia, and South America, 
where laborers are, at best, semi-barbarians or peons, and the immense plains of cheap 
lands and torrid climaie seem better adapted to sheep- raising than other industries. 



IV. 

CREDIT SYSTEMS IN SPANISH AMERICA. 



By John M. Carson, late Cleric Committee on Ways and Means, House of Bepresentaiices. 



A sound system of credit is not only necessary to a liealthful progress 
of business but stimulates existing and leads to the establisbmeut of 
new enterprises. Money is the medium to facilitate and effect ex- 
changes, but even were there sufficient money to transact the business 
of the world credit would still be a necessity. If credit be necessary 
to transact business between individuals of the same country it is a 
greater necessity to transact business between individuals residing in 
different countries and at remote distances, and the duration of the 
credit depends largely upon the distance that exists between the seller 
in one country and the purchaser in another. A system of credit, so 
essential to the satisfactory and healthful conduct of business in the 
older countries, with large population, thorough development, abun- 
dant capital, and means of rapid communication, is absolutely necessary 
in a new country without these advantages and auxiliaries. 

A REQUIREMENT OF THE TRADE. 

At this time the manufacturers and merchants of the United States 
are looking to South America for markets in which to dispose of their 
surplus products. One of the most apparent obstacles that presents 
itself is not that the business men of South America require credit, but 
that the duration of the credit required is beyond that usually extended 
to ])urcliasers in the United States. While it is true that longer credits 
are required in South America than are required and granted in com- 
mercial transactions between business men of the United Suites, it 
should not be forgotten that certain conditions attach to trade with 
South America that make long credits a necessity. 

The merchant in the United States who purchases from the home 
manufacturer, or even imports from Europe, on thirty or ninety' days* 
creiiit. as a rule disposes of his goods in whole or in part and receives 
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payment for them before the expiration of the usual credit period and 
in time to discbarge his obligation to those from whom he purchased. 
In the case of the South American merchant, however, ninety days, and 
sometimes a* longer period, must elapse before he even obtains the mer- 
chandise, so that the ordinary credit which prevails in the United 
States is of no service whatever to him. 

SYSTEMS OP CREDIT IN EUROPE. 

From many years of experience the manufacturers of Europe have 
become thoroughly acquainted not only with the markets and people ot 
Central and South America, but with the personal integrity and com- 
mercial standing of the merchants of those countries, and their metho<ls 
of doing business. Similar knowledge on the part of the manufact- 
urers and merchants of the United States would result in a rapid ex- 
tension of trade between the American continents. The fact that 
Europeans are striving so hard to prevent the entrance of United States 
manufactured products, and are laboring so incessantly to extend their 
trade with Spanish America, is a certain indication of good profits and 
evidence of the great value of the trade with Spanish American conn- 
tries. The extension of the same credit to Central and South America, 
on the part of United States merchants, that is now extended bj' those 
of Europe is a condition precedent to the successful development of 
trade between those countries and the United States. 

STEAM SHIP FACILITIES NECESSARr. 

More rapid and certain communication by steam ships than now exists 
would do much to shorten credit, but until this can be secured United 
States merchants should recognize the prevailing methods of conduct- 
ing busiuess by those of Spanish America, and be prepared to extend 
the same facilities as Europeans if the^^ would secure a firm footing in 
the markets of those countries. The merchants of Europe do not pre- 
tend to do bnsiness with Spanish America upon the same lines that are 
followed in dealing with their own people or with those of the United 
States. They not only adapt themselves to the methods that obtain, 
but carefully study the wants and desires of the people, consult their 
tastes, and flatter their prejudices. 

In short, they manufacture goods specially for South American mar- 
kets, and conduct the business according to South American methods. 
In this they have the active assistance of bankers who devote special 
attention to South American trade. For instance, a merchant in Eng- 
land receives orders from one or more South American merchants astg- 
gregating a large sum. 

HOW IT IS DONE IN ENGLAND. 

The English merchant presents these onlers to his bank, to whom as 
a rnle the financial standing and business integrity of most of the 
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Surtlfc Americau importers arc known, nnd arranges for the bank to 
4:kstj tbe credit, the bank obtaining, in addition to the interest paid by 
idbfr debtor-merchants in South America, a percentage of the profits of 
jsht Eoglish merchant derived from the sale of the merchandise. In 
tMs way the bank receives a profitable return upon its loan, the trade 
of Eogland is promoted, and the South American merchants obtain a 
ciedit which is at once a business convenience and an addition to their 
capital. 

Money in the United States is plentiful, and is eagerly seeking safe 
and profitable investment. The commercial honor of the leading mer- 
chant importers of Spanish America is unquestionable. They are not 
only willing, but desirous of trading with the United States, and are 
prevented from so doing solely because the conditions repel them. If 
the manufacturers of the United States will manufacture the goods and 
wares required by the people of Spanish America; if the merchants of 
the United States will pack them in such shapes and forms as are 
necessary to insure easy transportation into the interior of the country, 
and will extend the measure of credit essential to the successful con- 
duct of business in Central and South America, the markets of those 
Oiinntries will he o|>ened to them and a large volume of commerce will 
Moou be passing between North and South America. 

TIIK TURKS ESSENTIALS FOR INCREASED TRADE. 

The thrt^e essentials to the establishment and successful maintenance 
of <u»ninM»rce between the two American continents are goods mann- 
faetureil specially for S|>anish-American countries, rapid and regular 
Mtoiini Hhip lines, and the establishment of a credit system to meet the 
iMM'OHNitioH of those new and enterprising countries. 

In iH>nnertion with this general subject, Hon. E. L. Baker, United 
HtiiteMi'onsul at IJuenos Ayres, wrote an able and compreliensive paper 
to the State department. In this communication Mr. Baker described 
file ArK<^»»l*»»*^ Ixepublio, but very much of what he wrote is applicable 
to MpjuUHh Anioriran eonntries generally. 

Iho /\itt«Milhio K»*p\»^Uo l»ai<l Mr. Baker] is young in years and greatly wanting in 
H«-MviMui|>(Ul Wllh untuM Jlookn and herds feeding on spontuueons pasturage to 
|Im% v»*»v »»«'i»HmMi t»r l'»4ta>jonia, tho product of which must find a market abroad; 
ssWU 4 will »ih»iun»i4»M»o*l for agricultural [Mirposes, which yet awaits the plow of the 
lMi«*l«4iMtu>4u i v^Uh vwKt iiiiuoial rtvHources in the interior provinces, which can not 
ti(» M»4t4uvd Nvllhout o\|»ouHivti iiiaohinery; with growing industries of sugar, winr, 
,.,,m.i». mJIH. i4o , wU HMjuuiug \\\*> oxponditnre of capital, and with a sparse popnla- 
ii(«M |M« .MO«»i»hii4 l»ut llttlo wortlth, nrattered over an immense extent of territory, it is 
ltM|Mi«a(t«lo Ui Mil* m»uiaiy to movt> forward in any department of trade, labor, or 
(uditahv v^uImmiI I ho iiittn vtmtlon of on^dit. Without the stimulus thus re«ei red, 
IIk iitiMlh *♦! 4dvmM^ou»o»»t »nd iialional development would be difficnlt, if not, indeed, 

»4luii'^l |Mt|i«>)tilKI 

n^ss Pi.il voiu** atf*» tho department of State sent out inquiries to the 
AiMiwii in MiUiUlei** and oonsuls touching the credit and trade systems 
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prevailing in the various countries of tho. xrorld. From the replies 
received to those inquiries t)ie following condeusatiou of the credit sys- 
tem in Spanish America is made: 

MEXICO. 

Nearly all the great mercantile houses in Mexico City and State sell 
largely on credits of from four, six, to eight mouths, aud often for longer 
periods, and even the small dealers, venders of trifles, and hucksters in 
articles of common use and everyday necessity, whose business is nsually 
supposed to require ready money, are here more facile in regard to 
credits than in most other commercial commuuities. It is estimated 
that the business of the country is about equally divided between cash 
and credit. 

Bankruptcy is very rare. It is policy of the merchants to give to a 
debtor an extension of time, when asked for and the request be justi- 
fied, and not to push him to bankruptcy, as in the Isitter case, the tri- 
bunals intervening and causing heavy expenses, utter ruin and loss are 
sure. 

YUCATAN. 

Yucatan is pre-eminently a credit country, cash transactions being 
extremely rare. This statement applies to all business, great or small, 
almost without exception. In all and every condition of life, in all and 
every business, the credit system is rampant ; it has always been so ; 
it seems as tbongh it always would be so. As a rule, interest is not 
demanded on time accounts. Ooods are sold for a certain price, which 
may, at option, be paid " cash down," or in a few monthly installments, 
or at the expiration of a short, fixed period, without interest. The num- 
ber of monthly installments and the duration of the last-mentioned 
period naturally vary with the amount of goods sold and the amount of 
confidence the seller has in the purchaser. Should monthly payment 
not be promptly made, interest is then usually charged at a rate stipu- 
lated in the document drawn up at time of sale. 

COSTA RICA. 

Between dealers and importers the credit system extends to abomt 
one-half the volume of business. Gash buyers have an advantage of 
from 5 to 10 per cent. 

HONDURAS. 

Credit always stimulates commercial transactions, and for this reason 
the merchants of this Republic provide themselves from Europe mostly, 
where they receive a credit from six to twelve months, and only buy 
from the United States those articles which bear very high prices in 
Europe, as flour, grain, and a few other kinds of merchandise. The 
extent of credit is equal to about two-thirds of the commercial business. 
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In a recent letter to the State Department Consul Herring farnislies 
from Tegncigalpa some interesting facts bearing upon the commercial 
methods of Central America. 

lo Hoodaras, as in most places in Central America, a long time must necessarily 
latmrreoe between the sending of an order for goods and their receipt. If they ami ve 
at tbe port in the wet season, they are likely to lie there for weeks, perhaps even 
wtootbB, before males can be obtained to carry them to the merchants in the interior, 
ttpeeiMllj if the packages are of bulky, heavy, or inconvenient shape. Instances 
have oecarred where consignments of goods of awkward shape have lain in Ama- 
p«la more than a year awaiting transportation. Six months may probably elapse 
between the mailing of an order for goods from New York and their receipt, say at 
Jotiealpa, for instance. These facts serve to show why merchants hete and in other 
portions of Central America require long credits. These credits they get from En- 
glish, German, and French houses; but they find American houses less willing to 
give equally favorable terms. If a merchant here fails to remit a payment when 
doe, it may require three or four months of correspondence for the foreig^n house 
to ascertain tbe reason. It may be on account of some delay, missending, miscar- 
rying, or unknown stoppage in transit of the natural products of this country, 
which are ofteu sent in cxcbaiige for foreign goods. Consequently the interchange 
of business or commodities is necessarily very slow. Resort to the courts for oom- 
roereial settlements is rare, and bankruptcies seldom occur. Some English houses 
charge 5 per cent, per annum interest ou accounts until they mature, and theu, with- 
out further notice to or from the customer, extend the credit three months and charge 
fntertfst for that three months at tbe rate of 7^ per cent, per annum, and very often 
#;xt«nd the credit a year. Merchants here object to the insurance in the United 
Htates as being higher than in Europe, with no corresponding greater risk; in fact, 
l«!;iM rink, tbe distance and time being shorter. 

Several years ago Minister Logan furnished valuable information on 
the business methods of Central America. What he said about Central 
America in this particular applies with more or less accuracy to other 
HpaniHli-Americau countries. Minister Logan said: 

Th#? coffee of Central America, its great staple, is largely sold in European markets; 
hf.nce the credits of the sel'ers are mostly in those countries. This being the case, it 
n^NiillH aliiioHt as au unavoidable consequence that the purchases of the merchants are 
iiiftflfi there of all articles which do not by reason of vastly superior quality or lower 
prlfe, eoiniM'l a purchase elsewhere. Tbe circumstance named is so powerful in its 
efVeetn, iinwever, jvs to overcome all ordinary advantages in other directions. Let me 
illuHtrate tlie point by citing the case of Chili. The great export-s of that country 
are eopper, silver, and wheat. Thirty years ago the United States bought largely of 
tlietie articles; and during the early settlement of California, Chili exclusively sup- 
filied the Monr eousunied by the pioneer populationof our far-off Pacific coast. Then 
t.lie ciediu of Chili were in our country, and the logical cousequence was that we 
eiijoye*! a large trade with that republic, her imports being almost exclusively from 
the IJijitiMl Htaleh. The development of the copper of the Lake Superior region sup- 
plier! our own demands for that article, the enormous yield of our silver districts 
t'Ainn'j\ lUti niurkr.t in that direction, while our wheat production has become one of 
the. i:htef leltiiiueH ot those countries compelled to look to other nations for their 
mipply *it that staple, 

COLOMBIA. 

J'ji^litih iiii'jrJiJiiitH have the principal trade of Colombia, which they 
hUhin\,i\it by ^ivIiiK cn^diUs tVom six to nine months, charging onl^" 5 
hUi\ a |H^r f'iiuL liitcniiHi and 3 per cent, commissions. Cash bnvors 
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have ao advantage of from 5 to 10 per cent., though no interest is 
charged oq time accoants. 

y£NBZU£LA. 

The bulk of all sales are made ou a credit of from four to twelve' 
months. Cash mi^les are very few. Although interest is not demanded 
ou time accounts, cash buyers have great advantages over those that 
buy on credit. Merciiants allow 12} per cent, discount from time prices. 
All imported goods are sold on time. 

BRAZIL. 

At least three-fourtus of the volume of business will be ou credit. 
With a capital of $20,000 it is usual to be owing about $100,000, or iu 
that proportion. As a rule the people buy on credit. Iu retail trade 
those who pay cash buy at cheaper rates than those who are known to 
ask credit. In wholesale trade the cash buyer gains a very consider- 
able advantage. In the dry-goods trade, for example, a credit of twelve 
months is granted; but if the purchaser pays cash he will get 12 to 14 
per cent, discount. Wine and olive oil are sold at ten months' credit, 
or 10 per cent, discount for cash; beer at eight months' credit, or 7 per 
cent, discount for cash; and the same in respect to provisions. 

Interest is demanded and obtained by the importer on overdue ac- 
counts, say at the rate of 9 or 10 per cent., or 1 per cent, above the rate 
of the banks. Wholesale dealers who sell to the interior often try to 
get interest, but seldom succeed, and are only too glad to get paid with- 
out interest. A retail dealer would be likely to charge interest after 
six mouths. 

Generally all products of the country are sold for cash or on three 
months' credit. Coffee, the leading product, is a cash article. Fresh 
meat, fresh fish, and mechanical work command cash. In imports, salt, 
lumber, petroleum, copper, lead, and codfish are cash articles. Sixty 
days' credit is sometimes given for iron, otherwise it brings cash. Flour 
is sold at six months' credit, or cash at 6 per cent, discount. All goods 
except those manufactured are sold on acceptances in case of credit. 
The banks advance money on signed accounts, but do not discount 
them. There appears to be a tendency to increase the list of cash 
articles. 

UBUaUAT- 

In Montevideo credit is the one and indispensable element of trade, 
which may be said to be almost exclusively carried on by the capital of 
foreigners. The local dealers will only buy at five and six months' credit, 
and very seldom redeem their promissories by cash discount. The cause 
and origin of such long credit may be explained by the long time re- 
qnired for the goods bought in this city to reach the centers of distribu- 
tion in the camps or country towns, and the long time the country dealer 
has to wait ere he can dispose of them and obtain returns, and these re- 
tnros by barter as frequently as by cash. 
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Aboat one-half of the commercial business of the oonntry is done en 
credit. Native products usually command cash. No interest is charged 
on time accounts, but interest is charged at from 6 to 9 per cent, if the 
credit is exceeded. The banks discount the promissory notes of the 
dealers and collect them when due ; and any inability or hesitancy to 
pay ou the part of the purchaser or dealer who signs it would severely 
wound him in credit and reputation. 

ARGENTINE BEPUBLIO. 

As a rule, business is conducted on credit; about seven-eighths of the 
volume of wholesale and retail business is thus transacted. Gash buy- 
ers have a reduction in prices equivalent to 12 per cent, per annum. 
In the grocery and comestible trade the credit is four months, with 4 
per cent, discount for cash. In the dry-goods trade the credit is five 
mouths from the end of the month, with 5 per cent, discount for cash 
payments. If a merchant, however, demands cash, he will have to 
allow even more, or be cut off from many buyers. 

Interest on time accounts is often demanded but seldom paid. Most 
invoices have printed on them that at the expiration of a certain time 
interest will be charged, but in the great ms^ority of cases it is not en- 
forced. If legal proceedings are taken for the recovery of an account, 
only 7 per cent, per annum from the date of the action is recoverable; 
but as the costs of the suit (left to the discretion of the judge) are in- 
variably more thau the interest claimed, the attempt to collect interest 
by law is seldom made. A merchant, in explanation of the fact that 
interest is not paid on time accounts, says that ^' as a general rule the 
price of the articles sold is fixed on a basis of five to six months' credit, 
and of course the interest is included in the price itself." In the retail 
trade no interest is ever demanded. 

Articles of export are alone sold for cash. Articles manufactured in 
the country are comparatively few, and, as they enter into competition 
with the imported article of the same kind, of course they are subject 
to the same regulations in regard to credit. American manufacturers 
have, in many cases, declined to make sales to the merchants of this 
country unless the price was deposited before the shipment, while others 
demand to draw against the goods, payable on arrival of cargo; but the 
system of credits in European oountries is so liberal and so universal 
that the United States, except in special cases, receives orders only for 
what can not be procured elsewhere. 

PEBU. 

Merchants buy on three and six months' credit. Tradesmen give no 
credit beyond thirty days. Beyond that period interest is charged at 
the rate of 1 per cent, a month. 
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CUBA. 

The bulk of the'busiuess is condacted on credit. The exporter of 
sagars and molasses, whose business reaches a volume during the year 
of many millions of dollars, ^may have a capital of from $25,000 to 
$50,000, but he relies on credits generously granted him by bankers of 
the United States and Europe. 

The wholesale provision dealer purchases his supplies at three, four, 
six, and sometimes eight months^ time. He in turn sells to the planter 
on credit, formerly on twelve months' time, but now rarely more than 
one to three months are granted. The planter, it is true, sells his prod- 
uce for cash, but as his crop is mortgaged, practically the proceeds 
pass into the hands of the factors immediately. If credits were all with- 
drawn it would be impossible to carry on any trade in the island. The 
only trade based wholly on cash is the retail grocery trade. 

The basis on which all trade rests is the credit system. It is a long 
chain which extends from the producer abroad or at home through num- 
berless middlemen, link by link, to the consumer, who is perhaps the 
only one who can or is expected to pay cash for what he buys, and even 
n his case it is usual only when he is a retail purchaser. 

Gash buyers have some advantages in prices which are usually equal 
to the interest for the time a credit is granted. Interest is not usually 
demanded on time accounts. Liquidations are usually made on May 1. 
The account will embrace purchases made during the previous twelve 
months. Although cash payment on May 1 is desired and asked for, it 
is rarely made. Instead, of this, the planter gives the dealer one or 
more notes, payable in February, March, or April following, with in- 
terest (usually 12 x>6r cent.) added. 

PORTO BICO. 

At least 75 per cent, of the business is done on credit. Gash buyers 
always purchase at least 5 per cent, cheaper than those who purchase 
on credit.. Interest is seldom collected. 

HAYTI. 

Credit is essential to the existence of trade. The system of credit is so 
deeply rooted in this community that merchants sell to retailers pnnci- 
pally on credit, and these in turn sell to most of their customers on similar 
terms, and this credit system is restricted by neither law nor regulations. 
It may be said that 75 per cent, of the total amount of merchandise dis- 
posed of is done on credit. 
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COINAGE AND THE PRECIOUS METALS. 



%f Jf rt9!f M. Caiuon, Late Clerk Committee on Wayn and Meane, Hoitseof Represenim- 

lives. 
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th^^ Ntaridard coins of the American continents are as namerons as the 
^smifitfleM which are embraced, and each country has its own standard 
4A wdght and fineness. With a people having no commerce with neigh- 
\ftff\t%% nations^ it matters little what may be the form and value of its 
fmntiucy^ but in proportion with the extension of a nation's commerce 
will ItM fHfOple suffer loss and inconvenience through a currency estab- 
liAbfTil to meet local exigencies or to serve local convenience. This mnl- 
iiforui metallic currency of the American countries is not only a bin- 
^fHtU'ji to commerce, but entails loss to consumers of merchandise and 
iri/'^mvf^nience to merchants by reason of the necessity for computations 
nui\ t\u'^ employment of agents and brokers to make the exchanges. 

A #!oiiiJigi^ system of uniform value aiul designation would be a great 
Ii«'|p to the commerce of the world and a large saving to the people. 
hmM a Hystem is not impracticable and may be adopted before many 
^t'iiih, lUil there is no reason why a uniform system of values and des- 
li/iiiif lOhH HJiould not be at once adopted for use among ihe nations of 
AiiK-rira. The necressities of commerce, which is being rapidly devel- 
opi^d \it*lwi*vn American countries, and the convenience of the people, 
wlio an*, becoming more intimate, alike require the removal of the dif- 
feiciiecH cxinting between the monetary units of their respective coun- 
1/ jeft. TUin varied currency is one of the greatest barriers to the promo- 
tion of eomnienu; between the North and South American continents. 
Willi ii moneliiiy unit common to American countries, and the es- 
Kililiftliment of mure frequent and rapid communication between them, 
Ihe «er i ie,e« ol brokers and moneychangers would be no longer required 
by mejrliitnlh, and the postal money-order system would become as ac- 
f4.'ri\,ii' fo (he, peo|»le of North and South America as it now is to those 
or Ihe. Iliille^l Htah'M and the United Kingdom. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SILVER COIN. 

It is, perhaps, too early to attempt so radical a change as wonUl be 
involved in the sweeping away of existing forms of currency and the 
substitution of new forms. The people should be prepared by educa- 
tion for so thorough a revolution in customs that have become rooted by 
generations of usage. But the merchants and business men of the two 
continents have long since recognized the necessity for a uniform stand- 
ard coin as the basis of business transactions between the several 
nationalities of America, and are not only prepared for its immediate 
adoption, but are earnestly urging it upon the attention of their respect- 
ive representatives. The necessity for the introduction of a uniform 
unit of value or trade dollar being apparent, it is for the statesmen of 
America to devise the methods and provide the necessary treaties and 
legislation to secure its early establishment. Hon. Conrad N. Jordan, 
late Treasurer of the United States, and now president of the Western 
National Bank of New York, has given this subject considerable stn^^v, 
and in a paper prepared for the attention of the Congress says : 

I propose an iDternational coinage, and present the following methods of bringing 
snch an agreement about. It is folly to ask England to accept international cointi^e, 
with the knowledge that by merely agreeing to go into a conference to be held for 
that purpose such action would put up silver from 5d. to lOd, per ounce, and thus com- 
pel her to deplete an already partially exhausted stock of gold in making the pur- 
chases which such an operation would require. Instead of asking England to commit 
this absurdity why should not the United States offer to sell England £10,000,000 at 
the average price paid by the United States, which is, say, 48^(2., giving an option 
for a further purchase of, say, £ 10,000,000, at, say, 50d., contract to run, say, three to five 
or more years, England to pay 2 per cent, per annum on the credit, which can be re- 
newable, the United States only to draw when exchange is at 4.89, or shipping point? 
Thus England will practically pay for the silver purchase in goods or securities re- 
turned from the other side. England will purchase with the knowledge that she 
will not be required to pay except as above, or earlier, at her option, and as only 
about 33 per cent, can be put — as I estimate — in circulation in subsidiary coin in one 
year, it will need three years to complete the first contract. The United States should 
also agree to purchase an amount equal to its sale, if made, at not to exceed a like 
price from its home producers, thus preventing the English silver market from being 
swamped by excessive importations, which otherwise might be induced by the rise 
In price. 

A METHOD SUGGESTED. 

The purchase made, an International agreement as to coinage being assumed as en- 
tered into, it remains to provide a method to bring this about. Let us suppose inter- 
national commissioners to be appointed for the purpose of supervising at the places 
agreed upon as points of deposit, the deposits to be made under the following arrange- 
ment: Any person or corporation can deposit, say at the cities of Mexico, Vera Cruz, 
Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Lima, Valparaiso, San Francisco, and New York. (This 
list to be extended by the proposed conference to all points where silver can be col- 
lected and shipped at the lowest cost in the respective countries.) Silver exceeding, 
say 800 fine (minimum fineness to be agreed upon); certificates to be issued by the 
respective governments under their guaranties as to fineness and weight, and onder 
an inspection by three commissioners (the consuls could act as snch commissioners), 
and under international guaranty as to the safety and security of such deposits; 
each government to bo charged with the expense of silver moved by reason of the 
152a 21 
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AgreomeDt. The certificates to be issned in eqnivalenta of 1,000 ounces fine, and in 
ennis of, say 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 ounces. Thene certificates to be received by 
the separate Governments iu payment of customs dues at, say not exceeding 55 pence 
per ounce, 1,000 fine, or such price as may be agreed upon ; but to be received at tbe 
average current price less tbau 55{i. of the previous month, as now done in Austria, 
less I or 1 per cent., as the case may be or need, in order to pay expenses of issue of 
certificates, the commission of inspectors, etc. The respective States may pay out or 
seU such certificates at the average current rate, but are not compelled so to do. The 
merchants can, however, settle their own debts, at their option or agreement, or make 
sales and payments payable in these certificates, which contracts of sales and pay- 
ments are to be recognized as valid and enforceable by law. The agreement to receive 
such certificates to terminate upon such notice by each government party to the 
agreement, as may be agreed upon. 

TUB EFFECT OF SUCH AN ARRANGEMENT 

would be to place in the hands of the governments which are parties thereto a 
stock of silver that would provide for an international coinage of increased weight ; 
but in the case of England, decreased fineness, as I should propose a coin 900 fine, 
for the reason that this fineness suffers least by abrasion ; 440 grains to the dollar, 
900 fine, or such increase as may be agreed upon. The nickel currency to be abol- 
ished, and small silver issued in its place. This new coinage may be begun imme- 
diately, but should be begun by parties agreeing thereto say no later than 1895 ; but 
uo new coinage of the old standards to be made. Until- then, any of the coinages to 
be received at the valuation to be placed upon the respective existing coinages 
with reference to the coming new coinage. The terms of time of settlement to 
be agreed npqn, say five or ten years (the latter being best, though regard must 
be had to the amount accumulated by the signatory powers through their cus- 
toms or otherwise), the debtor nations to pay in silver, by weight and fineness, 
the differences resulting from abrasion or lack of weight or fineness. This would 
equalize the old coins with the new coins, or a toleration allowance could be 
made as to abrasion, each nation being allowed one-twenty-fifth of 1 per cent, per 
annum, which is as nearly as may be the legitimate abrasion which takes place an- 
nually in silver coinage 900 fine. 

The nations issuing small paper money would suffer tbe least under this arrange- 
ment, as less small coinage would be in circulation with them under such conditions. 
Cnrrenoy could be forbidden of less denomination than $5. Any excessive abrasion 
would be evidence of the coin being unfairly dealt with, and would not be allowed 
for. 

The result of the methods presented in the latter part of these suggestions would 
be, until the matter was fairly understood, an accumulation at a few centers, of sil- 
ver certificates; but as soon as understood by merchants would create a mercantile 
currency which may be expanded at will by the mercantile community, as represented 
by its foreign merchants. But as soon as this channel was filled the accumulation by. 
the resi>ective Governments would begin, and a sufficient stock of silver would be ob- 
tained without other expense than the price at which the certificates were received, 
transportation and storage deducted, and out of which the new coinage could be cre- 
ated without any great loss or expense. The further result would be obtained by the 
nse of the existing silver coinage of great economies in making the transition from 
the one system of coinage to the other. 

. Mr. Jordan favors making the weight of the proposed coin 432.10 
grains, as that divides eqnally in grams, an important point in connec- 
tion with the production of subsidiary coins. Four hundred and forty 
grains of silver, 900 fine, would give 396 grams of pure silver. If made 
400 grains of pure silver, this would divide decimally in the best possi- 
ble way. The selection of 900 fineness is because of the fact that it has 
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been demonstrated that silver of this degree of fineness wears better 
as money than if coined of any other fineness. It has the merit, too, 
of having been adopted by every nation except England. The silver 
of England is 926 fine, but proves to be too soft, and is subject to greater 
wear and tear than any other silver coinage. 

I ESTIMATK OF VALUES OF SPANISH -AMERICAN COINS. 

The annexed table shows the monetary standard of the several coun- 
tries named, the monetary unit^ the character of coins, and the equiva- 
lent value of the monetary unit in terms of the gold dollar of the United 
States. These estimates were prepared b^' the Director of the United 
States Mint, are used by the custom-houses of the United States, and are 
followed in determining values of invoices. They ai*e made annually', 
and when promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury, govern the cus- 
toms officials for the year. 

The ^'standard '^ of a given country is indicated as follows, namely : 
Double^ where its standard silver coins are unlimited legal tender, the 
same as its gold coins; single gold or single silver^ as its standard coins 
of one or the other metal are unlimited legal tender. The par of ex- 
change of the monetary unit of a country with a single gold, or a double, 
standard is fixed at the value of the gold unit as compared with the 
United States gold unit. In the case of a country with a single silver 
standard, the par of exchange is computed at the mean price of silver 
in the London market for a period commencing October 1 and ending 
December 24, 1888, as per daily cable aispatches to the Bureau of the 
Mint. 



Coon try. 


Standard. 


Monetary unit 


Par of exchange or 
equivalent value 
in terms of U. S. 
gold dollar. 


Coins. 


Argentine Bepablic. 
Bolivia 


Doable 

Single silver 
Single gold . 

Doable..- 

Doable 

Single silver 

Single silver 

Doable 

Single silver 
Single silver 

Single silver 
Single silver 
Single silver 

Single silver 


Peso 


$0,965 

.68 
.510 

.912 

.926 
.68 

.68 
.965 
.68 
.739 

.68 
.08 
.68 

.ld6 


Gold: argentine ($4,824) and h 
argentine. Silver: peso ana 
divisions. 

Silver: Boliviano and divisions. 

Gold : 5. 10, and 20 niilreis. Sil- 
ver: i. 1, and 2 milreis. 

Gold: e^cado ($L824), doubloon 
($4,561), and condor ($9,123). 
Silver: peso and divisiona 

Gold : doubloon ($6,017). Silver : 
peso. 

Culd : condor ($9,647) and double- 
condor. Silver: sucre and di- 
visions. 

Silver : peso and divisiona. 

Silver: gourde. 

Silver : divisions of peeo. 

Gold : dollar ($0,983). ^, 5. 10. 
and 20 dollars. Silver: dollar 
(or peeo) and divisions. 

Silver : peso and divisions. 

Silver : sol and divisions. 

Gold : condor ($9,647) and donble- 
condor. Silver: peso. 

Gold: 5.10, 20, SO. and 100 boli- 
vars. Silver: ftboUvartw 


^llviano 

MilreU of 1.000 

reis. 
Peso 


Brasil 


Chili 


Cab* 


Peso 


Kmndor . 


Sa ere ........... . 


Oaatemnla 


Peso 

Goarde 


H»yti 


HondarM 


Peso 


Hexioo 


Dollar 


Nifanigaa 


Peso 


Pern. .7. 


S«»l 


United States of Co- 
lombia. 
Venemela 


Peso 

Bolivar 
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RELATIVE WEIGHT OF SILVER COIN. 

The number of grains of pure silver contained in each of the silver 
coins of Spanish-American countries is given in the annexed table. The 
weight of the silver coins of other countries is also given : 



Coantry. 



AreentiDe Republic 

BoUvla 

Brazil 

Chili 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Havti 

Hnndnraa .' 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Unite<l states of Colombia 
Venezuela 

Austria 

Beljnnm 

Egypt 

Franco 

Gn*cce 

IndU 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Bussia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Tripoli 



Pcno 

Boliviano 
2 roilreis. 
Milreis .. 
I^milreis . 

Peso 

Sucre 

Peso 

Gounle . . 
Peso 



Dollar ... 

Peso 

Sol 

Peso , 

5 bolivars 



2 florins 

Florins 

5 francs 

20 piasters. 
10 piasters. 
5 piasters.. 
2 piasters.. 
1 piaHt-cr... 

Slraucs 

5 drachmas 

Bupee 

I Tiipee — 

5lire 

Yen 

2^ florins - . . 

1 florin 

A florin. 

Roiiblu 

i rouMe. . . . 

i roublo 

5 pesetas . . . 
5 francs. .. 
Mabbuh ... 



Silver coins. 



Grains of 

pure silver 

contained. 






347.22 
347.22 
360.723 
180. 3«1 
90.180 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 
377.17 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 

342.932 
171.400 
347.22 
360.060 
180.040 
00.020 
36.008 
I&004 
347.22 
347.22 
163.00 
82.50 
347.22 
374.40 
364.581 
14.S. 83-i 
72. 916 
277.71 
13/i 85 
69.42 
347.22 
347. 22 
313.20 



PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 



In the appendix to the Annual Report of the Director of the United 
States Mint for 1888 are tables compiled from the latest official and other 
reliable data, showing the production of the precious metals in, and the 
value of the coinage of, all nations for the caleiuLar year 1887. The total 
production of the world for the year was as follows : Gold, 151,712 kilo- 
grams, valued at $100,826,000; silver, 3,016,014 kilograms, valued at 
$125,316,310, which gives a total output of 3,167,756 kilograuis, valued 
at $225,172,310. From the table showing the workUs entire production 
of gold and silver, the following is taken, which exhibits the production 
of gold and silver in American countries for 1887: 
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Cuantries. 



Uuited StatcH 

Mexico 

^>ouTll America : 

Arffentino Republic 

Coloatbia 

Bolivia 

ChW 

Braxil 

VeDesnelA 

Peru 

Ceotral America: 

CiMta Rica 

Hondaraa 

Salvador 



Silver. 



Kitos. 
1.283.855 
904,000 

722 

24,061 

240,616 

205,542 

141 



49.750 



DoUart. 
53.357.000 
37. 670, 000 

30,000 

1.000,000 

10, 000, 000 

8,537.350 

5,850 



Gold. 



1.799 
5,774 



Total 



2.067.650 i 



74,760 
240,000 



2,716,260 1 112.883,600 



Kiloi. 
49.654 
1,240 


Dollar t 
33.000.UOO 
824,000 


45 
4,514 

109 
2.395 
1.502 
5,020 

170 


3U.O0O 

3, 000. 0.0 

72.U00 

],59t.40u 

99a 000 

3. 336, COO 

113, C<K) 


131 


87,000 


100 


66,4C0 


64.880 


63.117,800 



This shows that America produced in 1887, 90 per cent, of the world's 
ontpiit of silver and 62 per cent, of the output of gold. 

COINAGE IN AMEBICAN COUNTRIES. 

The coinage of the world for 1887 was, gold $124,992,465, and silver 
$103,411,397. Of this the coinage of American countries was as fol- 
lows : 



Country. 



United States 

Mexico 

Argentine Republic 

Colombia 

Bolivia 

Chill 

Peru 

llonduras 

Nicarajpia 

Haytl 



Total 



Gold, 



$23,972,383 

398,647 

9,173,370 



25,860 



33, 769. 760 



Silver. 



$35,191,081 
26.844.0ai 

• • •••••« •• •• 

663.04)9 
1.763.451 

333,000 
1,685.000 

7i.o:8 

400.000 

rioo.uoo 



64. iT.l. G!0 



In 1886 the Argentine Republic coined in gold $1,988,670; Chili, 
$37,210; Colombia, $26,965; Brazil, $20,653; and Mexico, $367,490. 
These were the only Spanish American countries which coine<l gohl 
that year. During the same year the countries named coined silver as 
follows: Chili, $966,080; Peru, $592,065; Colombia, $lj;i54,826; Vene- 
zuela, $1,286,345; Guatemala, $27,387; Brazil, $30,373; Costa RiciX, 
$148,036; flayti, $144,750; Mexico, $26,991,804. The coinage of the 
United States that year was, gold, $32,086,709; silver, $28,945,542. 



die CniOBd States since 1870. 
mft foaodacioa of the mint 
or tlielfint: 




JifilSLOtt 

oa.iML5a 

I6Bl<MB.U0 
^At396L96 
421. 151. 75 

!.fli4w7:0.4l 
"91.4a 78 
I91.(B2L(M 

:,215.6ML26 
912:200178 



2i,28«, 

8U4201 

42.448. 
481548, 
71,288, 
72,481. 
78,J«3, 
««,814, 
98. Ul. 
12S.219i, 
91821, 

80. on. 

53.323, 
56.908, 
61,375, 
00.378^ 
06,218, 



813.30 
51X98 
950L10 

881. 78 
803.08 



438.58 

088L58 



70 

58 
217.08 



108.48 
81&74 



U 
81S.23 



£»/t.;S 



THE UaiTKD STATES. 



ta dm Coicfid States for the same 





■ ^.^i^^ 


SilTcr. 


ToteL 




SaOLuOOLOOt 


1 

^10^000.000 


$68.0001808 




^»jn,'-*jf> 


23. f)00. 000 


06.500.000 




9. LtMk JUU 


2&750,«iOO 


64.750,000 




dL cM. uou 


;5, 750, ow 


71.750,000 




iH«a«ou 


J7, 'JOO. 000 


70.800,000 




JL«u«l.«)UU 


:;i. 700. ooo 


63.100.0U> 




Tf,yiM.0itO 


:.*» -oi». ooo 


78.700.000 




^'JW.[A>0 


LI). dOH. 000 


86. :00. 000 




?. -^'W.'Utf 


4j. 200. OCO 


96.40O.'M» 




^ --JU. 'jsM 


40.800,000 


79. 7C-i\ 000 




ry.ilHlL'Ua 


IJO. 200. «)00 


75. rC-O. C4» 




k^-v. uo 


43. •)00. (KX» 


77. 700. OOt 




■J, W. 00 


■W. '0t.«. 000 


79. SOt». 000 




V. ..'JO. ' uo 


40, 200. 00-1 


76. IiO. «» 




V. s», '^yo 


46. 500. HOO 


79.600.000 




I. .^«l, (MW 


51,600.000 


ti3,4v0,000 




.>. uuu. 000 


51. 000, 000 


S6. 000. 000 




;i,MjOLUUU 


.j3, :J57, 000 


88,357.000 











EATIO OP SILTBR TO GOLD. 
The following table exhibits the ratio of silver to gold since 1860: 



Tear. 


TUtlo. 


v„,. 


Eatlo. 




I.2» 

s.aT 

S.M 
!1.U 

S.N 
i.tB 

1S.S7 
S.S7 























































































PRODUCT OP MEXICO. 

The followinfi: table shows the product of gold and silver in Mexico 
from 1877 to 1883 : 



Ycnr^ 


GolJ. 


SI.™. 


1^ 


„ 


#7*7. OOO 
I.OlStKIQ 
..|§ 

i'ii 


tii.t37,aD0 

zj. iis-ooo 

:!0,BM,MM 

U. llX.OuO 
3.,M0IK» 
34,Wi,IK» 






za:<K«»M 










































..«.«« 


333,4M.0W 









COIKAGE OP MEXICO. 
The coinage of Mexico is shown in the following table : 



Yean. 


Uo:a. 


„■„,. 


Copi.«r. 




fS!;S 
■as 


1»,!S8,1I3B 




















!B78-18T» 

iffr»-is» 


M.IHS 
































:M.i^.eoa 









QoU 

aajtt.... 



.. ts.Mt.im 

.. SM.EM.MW 
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Coinage of Mexico from the eatahUahmeHt of thewintSf in 1537, to the end of the final year 

of 18d8. 



Periods 


Gold. 


SilTcr. 


Copper. I Tottf. 

• 


COLONIAL KPOCH. 

Uomille'l coin from 1537 to 1731 


$». 407, 050 
IS. 88U, 014 
40. 391. 447 


$752,067,450 
441,6/9.211 
88H.56:t.989 


$200,000 


$760,765,406 
461. 518, 225 
920.2Si8.329 


PilUrcoio 1732 to 1771 


Bust cuiu. Ji72 to 1821 


342,893 






68,778,411 


2. 08 J, 26U. G56 


542,893 


2.151,581,960 


IKPKPEXDIXCI. 

Itnrbide'fi iniDerial bust. 1822 to 1823. 


557.302 
45, 040. 628 


18. 575. 560 
740, 240, 485 




19.132,961 
790,522.290 


SeDublic eaifle. 1824 to June 30. 1873 


5,235,177 






45. 508, 020 


758.822,054 


5,236.177 


800.665.251 


BSPUBUa 

Sagle coin, from l«t July, 1873, to Jane 30, 
1888 


8.386,069 


350.594,608 


203,296 


850,188.973 







SUMMARY. 

Colonial epoch (from 1537 to 1P21) $2,151,581, 

Independence (from 1822 to 1873) 809,65.%251 

Bepublie (from 1873 to ltf88) 300,183,973 

Total 3,320,421.184 



BECOINAGE OF MEXICAN SILVER DOLLARS. 



Id diBCUSsing the movenieDt of Mexican silver dollars, Dr. Kimball, 
Director of the Mint, in Lis report for 1888, on ])reeions metals, says : 

How far shonld exported Mexicau silver doHars be conctidered as rcprei<eutiug per- 
maBent coinage or recoiungef It \voiild seem that aH Mexican dollars not exported 
to Oriental coantries, where their form is preserved, should be considered as new ma- 
terial, and within the purpose here indicated, not as foreign coin. As these dollars 
enter at once into the composition oi coins of other nations they shonld not be 
treated otherwise than as new ballion, shipped in the form of dollars for convenience 
of tale. 

Against the Mexican coinage of the silver dollar, long maintained both as a trade 
com and as a stamped ingot, shonld therefore, in order to obviate duplication, be 
finally deducted in any general Rlatesuent of the coinages of nations at least the sum 
of iill dollars coined over at other mints. A considerable part of the rest of this coin- 
age is treated in Europe, the United States, India, and Japan as more or less dor^ 
bullion, and likewise remelted and refined. Hence the registration of silver coinage 
in Mexico is significant of stability only in small ratio to the whole coinage for any 
given period. For economic rather than statistical puqtoses it wonld probably lead 
to the lesser error to account for one-third of the coinage of Mexico as directly going 
back into bars for refining and eventually for industrial employment, and another 
third us speedily going into coinages of other nations. 

According to the annual statement of Mocotta & Goldsmid, of London, the imports 
of Mexican silver dollars into Great Britain during the year 1887 were, in round num- 
bers, $9,000,000, and the exports to China and the Strait*; $4,500,000, leaving abont 
$4,500,000 for refining and European coinages. 

The valr.e of Mexican silver dollars imported into the United States from Mexico 
during the same period was $8,6*^,861, of which there was re-export«d from San Fran- 
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Cisco to China, $G,075,4o9, leaving in the United States, prubabl}^ melted at the 
Dnnt«, 12,747,452. 

According to the of)ici:iI sraieniont of the Indian mints there were dc)K>8ited and 
melted for Indian silver coinage dnring the year 1887 Mexican dollars of the value of 
1,923,888 rupees, equivalent to #810,000. At lea^t 8,000,000 Mexican silver dollars are 
therefore known to have been melt<-d for coinage purposes dnring the year 1647. 

PRODUCT OF BOLIVIA. 

Exact information as to tbo. prodnctiou of the precious metals in 
Bolivia can not be obtained, and the amounts given in the table show- 
ing tlie production of American countries is based on estimates made 
bj' the Director of the Mint. From information received from the 
United States minister at La Paz the following data is obtained, show- 
ing the exi)oits of gold and silver during the calender year 1887 : 



Description. 



BoliTiftttM (or 
dollan). 



GOLD. 



Via Puerto PoreJi. Desnqnadei'O and Anca 

Gold nianufdctiircd 

Gold baliion (53,774 frrams) 

Gold coin 



8II.VXR. 



Via Puerto Perez and Dcsaqnadero : 

Ores, 17.088 raarcs 170,850.00 

BnlUon. 24,80 It, marca 248.918.07 

Old plate, 293t*iFinaic« 2,348.48 

NaiionulcoJn 121,847.46 

Via Aiica; 

Ores (45. 944 l«noinam.««) .i 2,066,025.00 

Baliion (34,800 kiioprams) .. \ 1.566.579.00 



1.040.00 

40.435.25 

7,611.00 



Old pbite {168 kilognims) 

National coin 

Via Tupiza and Alota: 

Ores (21 1,847 mait5». 1 onr.)... 
Bullion (106.438 marcti 4 onz.) 
National com 



Total ... 
Coinage in 1877 



TotJil export and coinage 



7,5t0.00 
270,866.00 

2.188 471.50 

1,968,385 50 

7(S,032.(iO 



8,686.9<)9.26 
1.763,451.22 



10. 449. 420. i3 



COINAGE OF PERU. 



During the year ending Jnne 30, 1888, thei*e were deposited in the 
mint of Peru 1,430 bars of silver weighing 69,160,319 kilograms with a 
valne of 3,073,789 soles. The coinage dnring the j^ear wa8'2,454,000 
soles. 

The total valuation of gold and silver ores and bullion and gold and 
silver coins dnring the calendar year 1887 was 4,629,192 soles. 
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COn^AGK OF COLOMBIA. 

There are three mints in the Uuiteti States of Colombia. Those at 
Bogota and Popayan were established in 1753, and that at Medeilin in 
1866. The total operations of these mints from their establishment are 
thus sammarized : 



G«U. i SOtbt. ! 



Muita. 



{ Total depoiiU 

_I m^oMaad 



4.397.113 2.1t&547.T« »7.e«.4:8 4.C7e 9l«u5a «.&3,43&lO 
af3.tf->-i5** :«5^»«»KJ«.t5 3SJC36I.«V4 lT,t«.57T-« 1S3. St€^ t^l^ 09 



The product of gold mines worked in Colombia during the |>enod 
from 1755 to 1$S7 is placed at 343,901.470 ^>eso$. The total amonnt 
coined was 165.S54.S34 pesos, and the amount exporteil, acconling to 
reports made to the anthorities. (>&.S45^!!l i^sesos. which would leare 
96.009^513 pesos as the circulation. 

The silver coinage during ihe s^me peric«d *-as nearly 18,000,000 pesos. 

Aceamte data touching the amount of silver exported can not lie ol>- 

tained. 

rBrorAT. 

There is no mint in Uragnay. The imports of gold and silver in iSS7 
were $3,560,450. of which *:v^4t;.;>W was received from the Argentine 
Republic. $:25^\7;^> frvnii Br.^ii!. and #-7,776 frvirc tlie Pacific coa^^t, 
The c\|H^r:s tor :ho voar wt rxr $7.1«'7.137. of wiiich Europe rrct* i\ tnl 
*4.S4:,(v\\ 

OKXIKAL A>rtKICA. 

liuaioinaUu Cv>s:.> K:oa. and Honduras '.lavc ia:i::s wliiou are eia- 
pIoviHl vvw^ionally :n the ov^:::a^e of small .^:j >a'ars o: tiit.* loTt^r dt*- 
nonunaiions of silver vx^::.. lS;oara^v-a ha:> no -.;:;. SLe b;^>. uo-yevt-r, 
a >:. a ■ o:rvula::on of snt\>: l:ar." w::: made :n Eii^ilaud. Sv>lva«;or ins 
no n.;:;: aiui i:o ov^na^ie o: any i.nd. Fnl y :.:ue :e:i:Iis of ; ^i r^vrollio 
c:rvula::o:: :n all or :l.o v\^:::ral An.o iva;: s:a:r^ :sn iuie up of reri:vi.iii 
M»vor solos and Civ. 1. an ivs^vv 

rho osiiu^-^ttxi an^onn: vM* s:lver :n v^:rcr/a:.on:s: GnateiLal k r»^'»<».i'<rti 
lH>S\v<; i\v^:i* Ku\k t^^\i<V: NivJir^^n,^ l\vX»XC«X\ |r:nc:roi:y :ii j«f>os 
of Ohil; and Ton:, No rs::nia:e ojkn Iv irtvrn for Ga»:^:3- la cd S.*!- 
va^lor. 

rn::t\l S:uu^s iVrsnl Gx'-ral Artrsrrvsii:. wrlr.r^ to the St a- c* IV 
jMrtnvn: f:vn\ K:o .\^r>e:r\\ Jnn^ *.. !!^\ says: 
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currency rapidly rallied, aud reached its par value in 1873 and again in 1875 and 
1876. At't-erwards, in consequence of the tiuancial embarrassments of ihu country, a 
depression ensued and continued, with numerous fluctuations, until, through the 
efl'ortsof the late ministry, the tinaucial condition of the country began to improve, 
reaching last year its par value. lu the present year ib has nearly always been above 
par, and specie is flowing into the country and entering into circulation. During the 
tirst quarter of the year the receipts of specie at this port were as follows: 

The improvement in the valne of the currency is due to several causes, among which 
the most important are the following : 

(1) The general improvement in the finances of the Empire. 

(2) The combination of foresight and good fortune which has enabled the Oovem- 
ment to provide for meeting its obligations at home and abroad without disturbing 
the money market. 

(3) The large coffee crop. 

(4) Tho investment of a considerable amount of foreign capital in Brazilian enter- 
prises. 

(5) The withdrawal from circulation of a considerable amonnt of the paper cur- 
rency. 

PRODUCTION OP THE WORLD. 

The following summary shows tbe quciutity and value of fiold and 
silver produced in all countries of the world for the four calendar j-ears 
ending with 1887. 

The product is expressed in kilograms of fine gold and of fine silver, 
and also in terms of value, the value of silver being at coining rate in 
United States silver dollars, equivalent to $41.56 per tine kilogrjim. 
The table is believed to approximately present the gold and silver 
product of the mines of the world, except such desultory quantities as 
escape record : 



Year. 




1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 



Silver. 



Kilof^nuDA. 



153.070 
158,156 
149, 338 
151, 712 



Value. I KilograiDA. [ Vnhio, 



I 



$101,729,600 

103, 779. 600 

99,250,8(7 

100,826,800 



ri i 



2, 637. 56^1 
2,841.573 

2, SCO. 882 

3, 016. 044 



$:(.\461.350 
liaoCS. IftO 

I20.;;pt.400 

125.340,.'*.l0 



VI. 



SPANISH-AMERICAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 



The following ro])ort upon the customs regulatious of tho Spanish 
Araerican countii(^8 was prepared by William F. McConnell, assistant 
secretary of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation : 

New York, September 12, 1889. 

SiB: In yonr letter of August 24, I am requested to prepare a re- 
port embodying *' facts relating to the vexatious customs regulations in 
the several ports of Central and South America, and the embarrass 
ments experienced by exporters in the United States therefrom ; the 
fines and penalities that are imposed for trivial violations of these reg- 
ulations, and the habit of confiscating goods because the technicalities 
of the regulations are not complied with." 

This opens a wide field of labor which patient effort has proven to be 
unfruitrnl of practical results. Business men who have dealings with 
the Central and South American merchant tr.uKsiicr. such business (as 
a rule) through commission houses because of the difficulty in com- 
preheudiug the tariff laws and regulations of these couutries. The com- 
missiou merchants appear to have a wholesome fear of the consequences 
of publishing any complaints, because they must necessarily disclose 
business secrets, and may incur the displeasure of the autocratic cus- 
toms officials who wield such arbitrary powers iu the several Govern- 
ments of these Republics. I am therefore unable to present many 
practical illUvStrations of the vexatious embarrassments experienced by 
shippers to those countries. 

One fact which all shippers recognize is that the tariff and customs 
regulations are the law and are enacted with the full knowledge of 
the peculiar requirements of the people of the different countries, 
and any violation of such laws is naturally followed bj' i)unishment. 
These laws are meted out to all foreigners without discrimination (ex- 
cept in one or two minor instances), and the knowledge of these facts 
compels honest shippers to endeavor to obey them, without complaint, 
if they are willing to transact business under them. 

332 
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LITTLE COMPLAINT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Of the several Governments in Central America, viz, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, San Salvador, and Mexico, there 
seems to be little complaint except with Mexico. The customs laws 
and regulations of the other Governments are administered with fair- 
ness and facility. While the regulations are different, there seems to 
be a desire to offer every opportunity to the shipper or importer to 
transact business with the least possible difficulty and expense, an illus- 
tration of which is the acceptance in San Salvador of the exporter's 
private invoice under oath. In short, they may be likened to the cus- 
toms service of the United States. The same is true of Brazil, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uraguay, of the South 
American group. Some fault is found with Chili, Peru, and the United 
States of Colombia; but against Venezuela and Mexico, merchants are 
loud in their denunciation. 

CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN VENEZUELA. 

In Venezuela the customs officials are paid small salaries and are 
allowed 50 per cent, of all fines or assessments that may be inflicted. 
This naturally tends to make them anxious to discover a pretext for 
complaint, with the result that almost every importation is interfered 
with, and the revenue of the.informer — i. «., the official — materially iu- 
creased. Ti)o onl3^ redress the merchant has is to appeal to the treas- 
ury department, but as, it is asserted, the informer is appointed as a 
politician, with the understanding that the perquisites shall form the 
major part of his remuneration, appeal is generally considered useless, 
and when decided has been uniformly against the merchant. If for any 
reason the ctise should be decided favorably to the merchant, he has no 
redress for damage or delay (though such damage may be caused by a 
desire of greed on the part of the informer), because of the fact that 
the customs officials are not under any bonds, and therefore have no 
responsibility. The fines imposed are excessive and consist of double 
the amount of duty, and in many cases a confiscation of the goods 
besides. 

Duties are assessed sometimes by gross weight, while at other times 
duties are paid according to weight declared in manifests. For in- 
stance, one of our Kew York commission houses, in August, ship{>ed a 
large consignment of miscellaneous merchandise. Among others was 
11 barrels of glassware, the actual weight of which was 1,411 pounds, 
or GS'^ kilos. In copying the manifest the clerk wrote 1,411 kilos, and 
this was declared. When the goods arrived the customs authorities 
demanded duty on the 1,411 kilos, notwithstanding that it was palpa- 
bly a clerical error and that the package itself weighed only 682 kilos. 
There was no use to appeal, and the merchant was compelled to pay the 
diii'crence, which amounted to $127.05. If the case had been different 
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and the barrels weighed 1,411 kilos, while the manifest called for only 
682 kilos, the daty would have been assessed according to the weight 
of the barrels, withoat regard to the manifest, and the merchant would 
have had to pay a fine of doable the amonnt of daty involved* 

ASSESSMENTS BY WEIGHT. 

The assessment of duty by gross weight is a source of great nnftir- 
ness, because many goods wliich should* pay duty by the measure are 
compelled, by reason of the manner of packing, to pay a greater duty 
than is just or reasonable. The fact that the Venezuela authorities do 
not allow any time for the correction of errors in invoices is another 
source of complaint. In almost all other countries three days^ grace is 
allowed for this purpose, but, as before stated, the absence of such grace 
cost a commission house in New York $127.05. They also ignore the 
notification by the shipper of an error, and assess duty according to the 
rules laid down, as, for instance, in the case before referred to. Another 
troublesome feature is the constant confliction by the customs authori- 
ties in the construction of the law, which, however, must be complied 
with in the most minute particular. The tariff is divided into nine 
classes, and the exporter must classify his goods in his invoice. This is 
a very difficult thing to do, because the name of the goods purchased 
in the United States may not be, and often is not, the local name of the 
goods in South America. This is especfally true of print goods, etc 
Prints are specified as first class, while other goods known in this 
market as prints may be, and are, classified in South American markets 
under another heading. Thus, upon the examination of the goods as 
provided by law the customhoase official finds what he pleases to call a 
violation, and, notwithstandiDg the honest effort of the exporter to 
classify correctly, he is subjected to a penalty. 

A GREAT CAUSE OP COMPLAINT. 

Section 108 of the tariff law provides that if " there is a contradic- 
tion in the tariff, the higher duty should be imposed upon the article in 
question." This is often a source of trouble. For example, a merchant 
will order a consignment of goods and ask for a sample of another arti- 
cle, which may be shipped in the same package. The sample may be 
rated at a higher duty thau the other articles, but notwithstanding 
that it is only one piece, all the other goods in the shipment must pay 
the rate of duty assessed on that sample. Under this ruling shipments 
of small goods must be packed in a great many packages, enhancing 
the cost to the manufacturer or shipper. 

The regulations regarding declarations are very severe. The tariff 
classifies lamps according to their composition, gold, silver, brass, or 
whatever it may be, and also provides for 'Mamps, not specified." 
This latter clause was construed by a merchant in this city to cover 
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a miscellanooas shipmout of lamps ^^ without specificatiou," and he 
sbipped accordiDgly. The cousequence was a fine, because the words 
of the tariff ^'uot specified'' were omitted from the invoice. This is a 
practical illustration of the technicalities of the customs regulation of 
Yeuezuela and the difficulty experienced under them. Another serious 
and expensive fault is found in the iron-clad rules governing the close 
of business hours in the custom-houses. The hour for closing having 
arrived, business is suspended for the day, and the merchant, steam- 
ship, or sailing vessel must postpone or delay its business until the 
officials are once more ready to proceed. This is often the source of 
trouble and expense, especially to the steam-ship lines. Merchants 
would also welcome the establishment of the bonded warehouse systemy 
the absence of which is now severely felt 

GOODS SHIPPED "IN TRANSIT." 

A matter which is attracting the attention of the merchants of the 
United States of Colombia, as well as the exporters of this country and 
of Venezuela, is the handling of goods shipped to Colombia via Ven- 
ezuela. Goods intended for certain parts of Colombia are shipped in 
this way to evade the enormous expense of transportation over the 
mountains, and the merchant so shipping must not only conform to the 
Colombian tariff but also to that of Venezuela. As these tariffs do not 
usually agree the shipper is almost sure to get into trouble. The goods 
must be declared "in transit; " if this is omitted the Venezuela author- 
ities mark them for home consumption and collect duty accordingly, 
with the imposition of a fine if everything does not accord with their 
tariff or classification. 

The following recent experience of one of the most prominent and 
experienced commission houses in this country will demonstrate the 
difficulty met with under this regulation. They had a consignment to 
a merchant in Colombia to be shipped via Maracaibo, in Venezuela. 
Through some mistake the goods were not declared in the manifest as, 
"in transit," consequently they were compelled to pay duty at Mara- 
caibo. The consignee in Colombia declined to x)ay duty at two ports 
on the same goods, and left them at Maracaibo for the account of the 
American commission merchant, who subsequently arranged to dispose 
of them, as no agreement or settlement could be effected with the cus- 
tom-house to obviate the difficulty. 

The constitution of Venezuela allows no export duty, but this is over- 
come by what is known as a transit duty, which is levied according to 
the gross weight of the goods without regard to value or quality. 

DISOBIMINATIONS. 

As stated in the beginning of this report, the tariff does not dis- 
criminate, except in two instances. The one which affects the United 
States is the discrimination in favor of Spanish and Bordeaux wines. 
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The tariff provides that Spaoish and Bordean^ clarets, iu any pack- 
age whatever, pays 25 cents of a boliva, while wiue from other coun- 
tries pays 75 cents of a boliva, unless it be in hogsheads, barrels, or 
casks, when the duty is 25 cents. As only the cheapest wines are 
shipped in barrels or casks, and as the Spanish and Bordeaax wines 
are admitted at the same duty in any package, the discrimination in 
their favor amounts to about 10 cents a kilo. Under this discrimiua- 
tioD an American exporter who undertook to ship California claret was 
unable to find a market for his goods. 

The other discrimination is against goods imported from the West 
Indies, which pay 30 per cent, additional duty. 

THE TARIFF REGULATIONS OF MEXICO. 

Mexico is as exacting in its administration of customs law as Vene- 
zaela. Many of the foregoing complaints apply with equal force to 
Mexico. A merchant consigning a shipment of merchandise to Mexico 
mast be so specific that it is almost an impossibility to get the consular 
invoice absolutely correct. The invoice is complicated and the fines ex- 
cessive. I have been unable to obtain any facts about the administra- 
Uon of the Venezuelain law that do not apply with equal fonie to Mexico. 
Duties are levied by net weight, measuie, and legal weight, which sig- 
nifies liquid weight. An additional duty of 12^ percent, is levied upon 
liquors, and one of 2^ per cent, on other articles for the support of the 
hospitals and other public institutions. An evidence of the severity of 
tJie fines is found in the case of a shipment of several packages of mer- 
chandise to Vera Cruz. All but one package of this lot passed through 
as correct, although the weights appeared on the invoice in American 
pounds. The one package, however, was held because the weight was 
not enumerated in kilos, or Spanish weight, and the merchant was 
fined $150 penalty. This case seems also to demonstrate the incapa- 
bility of the customs officials. 

THE CONDITIONS IN CHILI. 

Chili requires no consular invoices, and so far as the administration 
of their tariff laws and regulations is concerned is evidently fairly satis- 
fa/i'Aory, Duties are paid in paper 38d. per dollar as a parity of Chilian 
money being taken as an arbitrary basis. This presents a fluctuating 
duty, which is burdensome and unreliable. When exchange declines 
the duties are burdened with a premium to adjust them to the 38d. basis. 
For example, if exchange goes to 25d. goods taxed at 40 per cent, are 
aissertH^id the difference in exchange and pay about 60 per cent This 
is unfair and discouraging to the merchant, and is the principal cause 
of complaint. 

OBJECTIONABLE RULES IN PERU. 

j^eru is constantly changing its tariff and customs regulations, and 
tlieivby rendering it difficult to comply with the requirements, although 
the a4lniini8tratiou of the law is fair and equitable. 
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One very objeclionable feature in Peru is the scale of heavy fees 
^hich must be paid for the certification of invoices. An invoice of 
$10,000 must pay $25 for a certification, and an invoice for $110 pays 
$4, or, in other words, about 4 per cent, of its value. Thus a heavy tax 
is imposed upon the merchant in addition to the inconvenience to 
which he is put. The regulation providing for the imposition of the 
higher duty in case of any question is also enforced in Peru. Under 
this provision a shipment of cheap glass-lamp founts was ordered from 
New York. As glass paid a lower duty than brass, the manufacturer 
was directed to remove the brass collars which are attached and ship 
tbem separately. Through some oversight this order was misunder- 
stood and the lamps were shipped with the collars attached. The cus- 
tom authorities of Peru at once levied duty upon the entire shipment 
at the rate specified for brass, as though the goods were composed of 
that metal, and the manufacturer was compelled to lose $14 on the 
Hhipment. 

Another important feature in their regulations is the compulsory dec- 
laration of the weight, in kilos, of goods, such as lumber, staves, etc., 
which, however, do not pay duty according to such declaration of weight, 
but according to cubic measure. It is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to declare the correct weight on such goods, because of the variation in 
size, while such declaration is rendered hazardous because of the double- 
duty fine which is likely to be imposed for false weights, particularly 
as there is no allowance for shrinkage or decrease. With these few but 
important disadvantages removed, merchants would find no fault with 
Peru, 

THE TARIFF OF COLOMBIA. 

The tariff of the United States of Colombia is divided into fifteen 
classes, and an exporter is required to classify the goods in his invoice. 
Conditions are such, because of the dififerent terms applied to goods, 
that it is almost an impossibility for the ordinary merchant or manu- 
facturer to do this, unless he has had a practical business experience in 
Colombia. While some of the embarrassments to shippers in other 
South and Central American countries are experienced in Colombia, 
there is a better opportunity for the merchant to secure justice. There 
is a tribunal which sits as a court of appeals on customs matters where 
the aggrieved merchant can go with the knowledge that the decisions 
are as a rule just and equitable. The merchants of the several other 
South and Central American countries are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of this body. 

This, 1 believe, covers all the independent governments of Central 
and South America. In most of their tariff laws and regulations are 
modem institutions. Many, or most of them, were formerly free-trade 
countries, and when their tariff laws were enacted the idea uppermost 
)n their minds was to prevent smuggling. The merchant at home and 
the foreigner were presumed to be in league to circumvent the govem- 
152a ^22 
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meDt, and so laws were drawn and regulations adopted which have 
become obstmctive and burdensome to the honest merchant In many' 
instances these laws have been drafted by men from the interior of the 
country, who know little or nothing of the practical reqairements of 
foreign commerce, and whose great aim was to procure as much revenue 
as possible and prevent fraud. Ko doubt exists that much precaution 
is necessary, because of the well-known efforts on the part of their native 
merchants and of foreigners to evade the laws. The unanimous senti- 
ment of all men who do business with these countries, the most of whom 
are natives of Central or South America, is that a uniform system of 
customs regulations in the several governments is the only efficient 
remedy for the evils that now exist. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

Wm. F, McConneix. 

William E. Curtis, 

Special Agentj State Departmenty Washington^ D. 0. 
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Appendix A. 

FOBGED TBADE-MABKS IN SOUTH AMEBIOA. 
IMorris 8. Wise, editor of the Trade-mark Becord, In Hew York Independent. J 

It will be the purpose of this commonication to call attention to some facts of the 
highest importance to American manufacturers whose wares are sold in the South 
American markets. 

On the eve of the holding of a friendly congress, wherein representatives of the 
South American countries will meet our own representatives for the discussion of 
questions affecting the industrial and economic relations which exist h9tween the 
United States and the nations of the southern portion of our continent, the facts 
herein briefly presented may prove of some value in securing the correction of com- 
mercial abuses, which seem to prevail in many of the South American coantries ; 
and as these abuses not alone vitally affect the volume of our commercial relations 
with those localities, but directly injure our American manufacturers, it should re- 
quire but slight persuasion to invite the serious attention of the American public to 
the questions hereinafter discussed. 

IMPORTANCK OF TRADE- MABK8. 

The trade-mark is the flag of the manufacturer. 

Even as the ensign of a nation symbolizes all that is good, great, powerful, and 
ennobling in the people to which it belong, so the trade-mark is the commercial sign- 
manual, the autographic guaranty of the origin, and thus indirectly of the quality 
and value of the article to which it is attached ; and it is generally true that in the 
ratio or proportion of a descending scale of learning and intelligence of the consumers 
or users of the article bearing the trade-mark is found an ascending or rising scale 
of importance in the office which such mark or symbol is required to perform. The 
application of this pix>position to the ordinary' purchasers of American goods in South 
American markets is self-evident in its very statement. 

It will also be conceded that in every market in the civilized world the question of 
price or cost enters very largely into the matter of consumption, most especially in 
all markets wherein competition is found. 

It may also be pertinently stated that it has been long urged by a large number of 
American political economists that many internal causes exist in this country to pre- 
vent our obtaining that large share of the South American trade, which by natural 
right should come to us. We will in this article avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of 
Free Trade and Protection, and prove that the reason of our lack of South American 
patronage must to a large extent be due to external causes. In other words, the fsnlt 
is not that of the American manufacturer, but is owing to the unfair, unscrupulous, 
and dishonest competition suffered by our manufacturers in the markets of South 
America. 

THS TRADB-MARK PIRATB IN QXRMAKT. 

It is somewhat of a harsh arraignment to make, but the evidence at hand seems to 
Justify the assertion that the groat trade-mark pirate who commits the most ii^uriooa 
depredations upon our commerce in South America, is our good friend the German, 
Austria and Belgium help him along, and even the honest John Bull will occasionally 
•end out a privateer ; but the damning fact seems to be proven beyond peradventnra 
that the German is the most skillful adept in the great modem art of imitating trade- 
narks. Not only in southern climes has he plied his craft, but he has so often stabbed 
John Bull in the very home of the latter that John passed his celebrated Merohandiae 
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Harks act, as we yerily believe, for the more especial benefit of his Teatonie ally^ 
whose methods were far from being tonic in any known commercial sense of the word. 

In February, 1887, two deputations from Sheffield, England, waited on the Board 
of Trade at London, and demanded stringent protective legislation against the frauda 
the Sheffield cutlers had been compelled to suffer for a long time. They declare that 
Solingen roods were being Imported into England from Germany marked ** steel ** 
and '' cast-steel,'' which were run metal, or in other words a " steal," but not true 
steel. 

It was proven that German manufacturers had had the boldness of making '* Rogers 
cutlery," Sheffield mark, for the American, South American, and East Indian trade. 
The celebrated English " Cubtis" and '' Marvey " was being counterfeited under the 
dose marks of " Curtis and Harvey." 

The London Times in August, 1887, called attention to these facts and showed how 
many lines of English trade suffered from this unfair German competition. 

Having illustrated the penchant of the German to cruise in forbidden waters close 
at home, we will submit the official evidence furnished by some of our consuls sta- 
tioned at South American points, which goes far to sustain the broad charge herein- 
before made. 

FRAUDS PRACTICED IN SALVADOR. 

In the report made in 1887, to our Department of State, Consul de Prere, at San 
Salvador, states substantially as follows: 

''Products of American toil, skill, and industry are supplanted in Salvador, and it 
is supposed everywhere in Central America, by base imitations. Iron machetes are 
substituted for those of steel as manufactured in New York and Connecticut. The 
trade-marks of American artisaos are stamped or imprinted on the worthless German 
implements, and at least 50,000 maohetea are annually sold in San Salvador alone, at 
the average price of $3.50 apiece. 

"American sheetings, muslins, and calicoes are driven out of the Central American 
markets by goods bearing the brands and trade-marks of the best American mills. 
These worthless German goods are made of East India and Egyptian cheap, short 
staple cotton, and are utterly valueless. Perhaps the poorest beverage I ever im- 
bibed was German claret, sold here and bearing the trade-mark of the best wiae- 
grower of California. Beautiful bottles bearing on their exteriors pretty labels of 
the great beer distilleries of St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee are full of foul 
decoctions brewed in Germany. Perhaps the deadliest of all these beverages is the 
'Kentucky whisky,' so labeled, but distilled in Germany. I have seen Colts and 
Remington repeaters sold here that were never in the United States. I was told that 
these were products of that forgotten ' Birmiogham/ of England, but these Illiterate, 
untroubled natives demand the cheapest goods. Cast-iron sewing-machines, axes, 
and beverages are supplied by Germany." 

This evidence, tinged though it is by a slight vein of what a celebrated American 
humorist would term " sarcasm,'' is neverthelesss straight to the point. 

It was confirmed to me personally by a gentleman whom I met in London last 
summer, and who has charge of the affairs of a large English company in Central 
America. He was an Englishman, and bewailed the fact that the Germans, with 
their cheap imitation goods, were driving good, honest, British goods out of the Cen- 
tral American market. As a patriotic American I mentally exclaimed at the time, 
** A plague on both your houses." 

A PROTEST FROM FRANCE. 

To show the dominant spirit of Germany in the matter of trade-marks, the action 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Rouen and St. Quentin lodged with the French, 
minister of commerce is significant. 
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The chamber protested against the action of the International Txade-mark Con- 
ference held at Borne, in April, 1886, on the ground that the preponderating influence 
of Germany had secured the adoption of a paragraph providing that *' the intention 
shall not be considered frandalent when it shall be proved that the name affixed on 
imported products is placed there with the consent of the manufacturer concerned." 
The chamber contended that this clause would enable a German firm having in 
France a more or less fictitious partner to introduce German goods into the French 
market under a French mark and as of French production. 

So England is not alone in her complaints against these practices. 

TRADS-SCAJtX FORQSBDCS IN BBAZIL. 

In a recent report made to our State Department by our consul, L. G. Bennington, at 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, a long chapter is devoted to an examination of the practice 
becoming quite prevalent in BrazU and elsewhere in South America of falsifying the 
trade- marks of certain well-known and popular articles of foreign manufacture. 

Our consul says : 

''The trade- mark Indian head of a certain brown cotton is extensively imitated. 
I am informed by a thoroughly reliable English merchant of this city that a certain 
dealer in Pelotas has a stencil plate made the exact imitation of the genuine Indian 
head, with which he puts the mark of any grade of brown cotton he sees proper, or 
that suits the purpose of his trade, no difference where the cotton was manufactured. 
This is not only done in Pelotas, but elsewhere in the province. 

" When I was In Porto Alegre I came upon a small article of American manufacture, 
which is widely and favorably known, not only in the United States, but in foreign 
markets, especially here, called Mason's shoe-blacking. This article is so closely im- 
itated by the label on the lid of the box as to amount to a complete deception, unlesa 
a buyer was very well acquainted with the genuine article." 

On the sale of American manufactures, the consul continues as follows: 

" The chief of American goods sold in Porto Alegre are kerosene oil, flour, Collin's 
axes, and some stoves for cooking purposes. It is provided by law that each city 
may levy a tax equal to f250 on each commercial traveler who sells goods by sample. 
This is not only an unwise and obstructive policy for these people to follow, but re- 
sults b\ a complete evasion of the law by the salesman sending his samples firom city 
to city, addressed to some merchant, who takes charge of them, has them opened in 
his place of business, and for the time the commercial traveler is supposed to be in 
the employ of the merchant as a clerk. English, German, and Portuguese houses do 
the business very largely of the province, and, of course, push the goods made in 
their respective countries to the very best of their ability." 

CONCLUSION. 

Enough has been shown in the foregoing brief r^m^ of this most important sub- 
ject to warrant at least the following suggestions, namely : 

FirU, The matter of the protection of the marks of commerce against piracy can 
not be too strongly brought to the attention of the coming Congress. 

Second, The subject herein treated deserves the fullest investigation, and our State 
Department should instruct every American consul stationed in South America to 
investigate carefully the alleged counterfoiting of American marks and report thereon. 
These statistics will be found valuable. 

Third, If these official reports shall establish the fact that manufacturers of Ger- 
many or of other countries are engaged in a systematic and wholesale imitation of 
American trade-marks in such foreign countries, our Government should certainly 
act promptly for the protection of our Ameriean manufacturers, by requesting all 
foreign governments, either where the false goods are made, or where they axe offered 
for sale, to suppress such illicit traffic. 
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The English merchandise marks act, which isbeisg honestly enforced by the 
English Government, has almost completely suppressed snch piracies in Great Brit- 
ain ; and what the latter conntry can do for the canse of commercial honesty, other 
countries can do and ought to do. 

The subject is one of paramount importance to nearly every commercial interest in 
our country, and with the view of directing attention thereto, this communication 
has been prepared, and it will well serve its purpose if it tends to arouse our American 
manufacturers firom their apparent torpor and seeming indifference to their own best 
interests. 
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